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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE great desire that has been very generally 


expressed, for having the A6RicUuLTURAL SUR- 


VEYSs of the K1nopom reprinted, with the addi- 
tional communications which have been received 

since the ORIGINAL RE POR TS were circulated, 
has induced the BoARD of AGRICULTURE to 
come to a resolution of reprinting such as may 


appear on the whole fit for publication. It is 


proper at the same time to add, that the Board 
does not consider itself responsible for any fact 
or observation contained in the Reports thus re- 
printed, as it is impossible to consider them yet 
in a perfect state; and that it will thankfully 
acknowledge any additional information which 
may still be communicated : An invitation, of 
which, it is hoped, many will avail themselves, 
as there is no circumstance from which any one 
can derive more real satisfaction, than that of 
contributing, by every possible means, to pro- 


mote the improvement of his Country. 


N. B. Letters to the Board, may be addressed to Lord 
CARRINGTON, the President, No. 32, Sackville-Street, 
Piccadilly, London, . 
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extensive circulation of agricultural facts and 


INTRODUCTION. 


IN drawing up the following View of the Agri- 

culture of the North Riding of the County of "2a 
York, it has been my particular object to adhere | 
as much as possible to facts; to avoid theory or 5 

touching on disputable or doubtful opinions or 
experiments; to detail at length, and with as 
much perspicuity as possible, every circumstance ö 
of the Agriculture and Husbandry of the Riding, 
which was peculiar to it, if thought to be merito- 
rious; and to pass over in silence, or slightly to 
notice, such circumstances as were common to 
other districts, and which had been fully detailed 
in Reports already published: attention to these, 
would only have swelled this Report, without add- 
ing to the utility of it. Several circumstances of 
a local nature, but which might in practice prove 
extensively useful, 1 have pointed out; and others 
may have escaped notice; but such as have oc- 
curred, are sufficient to vindicate the expence be- 
stowed upon the Survey, and to shew the great 
benefit the Public will certainly derive from the 


knowledge, of which they may take advantage, 


a4 » when 


" & 


viii ' INTRODUCTION. 


when that arduous undertaking, a Survey of the 


Whole Kingdom, Shall have been accaryplished, 


and Submitted 1 in its corrected state to them. 


f 


It will be sufficiently clear, from the great ad- 
dition made to the Original Report, that I have 
received much assistance from many intelligent 
Gentlemen and Farmers, and that the intentions 
of the BOARD of AGRICULTURE, in circulating ; 
that Report, have been fulfilled, by that circula- 
tion having excited a very extensive attention to 
the subject in the district under survey. Much of 
the information received, has been incorporated 
with this Report; other matter, which could not 
well come in; which those who communicated . 
wisheg to continue in the form of notes, or which 
did not perfectly accord with my sent iments, still 
remains as notes. It 1 18 here proper to remark, 


that free use has been made of the Rural Econo- 
my of Yorkshire, the Survey of my predecessor 


MARSHAL L, but never without acknowledgment, 
by marking what has been taken from that work, 
as quotations. MARSHALL i is a native of the dis- 
trict under survey, and having spent much of his 
life in it, is well acquainted with every local cir- 
cumstance : these he has so fully and so perspi- 
cuously detailed, that it would proye a vain at- 


tempt in another to describe the same circum- 


stances in other words; for they could not be 


rendered equally MO to the public ; his 


words 


INTRODUCTION; © ix 


Words have, therefore, been made use of; and, it 


is hoped, in a ay that may not prove injurious 


to his valuable publication. 

I cannot conclude, without expressing the plea- 
sure I experience, in reflecting on the willing as- 
sistance I received from those on whom 1 called in 
the course of my Survey, and the ready commu- 
nication with which they, and many others to 

whom J sent copies of the Original Report, were 
pleased to favour me, and further the views of the 
Honourable Board in whose service I was en- 
gaged : they have left with me a lasting i impres- 
sion of gratitude and respect. Sensible as I am, 
of my own inability to do justice to the subject, 1 
submit, with deference, this Survey to the candid 
Judgment of the Board and the Public, trusting 
that they will receive with indulgence, this bum- 
ble attempt at promoting the improvement and 
cultivation of the country; to which, should U 
dave contributed in the smallest degree, or come 
up to the expectation of the Honourable Board, I 
shall feel much recompensed for the labour, the 
time, and the pains bestowed on the subject. 


JOHN TUKE. 


1 near 1, * 
2d Month, 1799. 
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CHAPTER x 
GEOGRAPHICAL STATE 


AND CIRCUMSTANCES 
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SECTION 1.—$ITUATION AND EXTENT | 


HE North Riding of the county of York is . 
between 53 57' and 54 38“ north latitude, and be- 
tween o 19 and 20 23 west longitude of Greenwich. It 
is bounded by the county of Durham on the north, the 
German Ocean on the north- east, the East Riding on the 


Wuthseast, the Ainsty of York and the West Riding on 


the south, and the county of Westmoreland on the west, 


as the map hereto annexed will sufficiently chew. The 


length of the Riding from east to west is eighty-three miles, 
the breadth from north to south is forty-seven miles, and it 


contains about 2048.5 Square miles, or 1, 311, 187 acres z 


of which about 442,565 are uncultivated ; the remainder 
comprehends the inclosed lands, open fields, woods, and 
roads. 


SECT. II.—DIVISIONS., 


Tux Riding is subdivided into twelve wapontakes, viz. 
Gilling west, Gilling east, Allertonshire, Langbargh, 
A Pickering 


— — 


The Western ditto - - « = 


2 DIVISIONS. 


Pickering lyth, Whitby strand, Ryedale, Birdforth, Bat- 
mer, Hallikeld, Hang east, and Hang west; and contains 
twenty-one market towns, namely, Askrigge, Bedale, 
Coxwold, Easingwold, Guisborough, Hawes, Helmsley- 
Blackmore, Hovingham, Kirby-Moorside, Leyburn, New 
Malton, Masham, Middleham, North-Allerton, Picker- 
ing, Richmond, Scarborough, Stokesley, Thirsk, Whitby, 
and Yarm ; of these, New Malton, North- Allerton, 
Richmond, Scarborough, and Thirsk, send two mem- 
bers to parliament each. 


As the climate, soil, and surface of the country are 
various, I have divided the whole into six districts, each 
remarkable either for its climate, soil, surface, or minerals ; 
and distinguished each by the name by which it is usually 
known ; or, where names are wanting, I have given them 
such as are descriptive of their situation and eircumstances; 
the names and quantity of acres of each division are as fol- 
low, and the extent and situation of each, are particularly. 
described in the map. | 


[ Euttivated Vncultivat- 


The coast - - - - 
Cleveland — - 
The vale of Tak. with FE 

Howardian hills, dec. 1 
Ryedale, with the East and Wan 
M,arishes 4 


The Eastern n „ 


| 
19 8 
| 869,18) 2 : 


Total quantity of the North Riding 2,313,187 acres. 


SECT. 


4 


CLIMATE: 7 3 


— 


sker. 111.— —CLIMATE; 


Tur climate of the coast, from its situation, is cold and 


bpleak; but in some of the vales, which are sheltered both 


from the westerly winds and the sea air, corn ripens well. 

Cleveland having the Eastern Moorlands to the south bf 
it, the sea to the north and east, and lying open on the 
west to the winds from an extensive, uncultivated, and 
mountainous country, is of course subject to a chill and 
severe climate ; but the soil, become dry and very stiff by 
a long state of aration, and the frequent use of lime, bakes 
with the heat of the sun, and hastens harvest to the time 
of warmer climates. . 

The extensive vale of York, or vale of 88 
formerly called, has the moorlands on each side, except 
where it opens into Cleveland, or is separated from Rye- 
dale by a range of hills called (by MARSHALL, in his 
Rural Economy of Yorkshire) the Howardian hills ; the 
climate of those parts near the moors is of course cold, 
from their exposure to them, and increased elevation; but 
in other parts is mild and temperate. 

The climate of the Howardian hills, particularly of the 
west end, from its vicinity to the Eastern Moorlands, and 
greater elevation, is cold, and the corn rather late in ripen- 
ing, but that of the eastern end much more mild. 

The climate of Ryedale, and the East and West Marishes, 


is mild, and in many parts favourable to the production of 


crops in an extraordinary degree; but the healthiness of 


it must he considerably affected by the want of a better 


drainage. 

The great altitude of the Eastern Moorlands, renders the 
climate extremely cold and bleak, which will always be a 
bar to their improvement ; little corn, but oats or big 
(properly winter barley, though here sown- in spring), is 


A 2 5 SOWI 
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4 | CLIMATE, 


Sown in the higher part of the country, or of the dales 
which penetrate these moors, and it frequently happens 
that the crops are cut long before they are ripe, and are 
still in the field when the ground is covered with snow ; . 
yet grain of different kinds will ripen tolerably well, if 
20wn in a pretty good situation or aspect“ . 

The 


The highest of these hills is about 1444 feet above the level of the tide, 
an altitude which between latitudes 34 and 559 is greatly above that in which 
grain of any kind will ripen. 1 have frequently observed on these hills, that 
where grain is sown at an elevation of about 600 feet, the crop becomes ex- 
tremely uncertain; that may be reckoned the greatest height at which wheat 
will grow, with any chance of repaying the husbandman for his labour, and 
there the grain will prove very light, and about a month later in ripening than 
if sown at the foot of the hills; between that and Soo feet may he reckoned 
the maximum of elevation for any other grain; between 600 and Soo feet, in 
backward seasons the produce will be little worth, and sometimes not approach 
maturity; and in other seasons it may be late in October before the ground 
may be cleared ; and frequently before that period, heavy showers of snow will 
have fallen, and sometimes while the crop may be still standing, such showers 
the people who inhabit the dales of these Moorlands always expect, and in their 
expectations are rarely deceived, during harvest. But in speaking of these 
heights, we must not look for mathematical accuracy ; aspect and soil will make 
considerable difference, for which allowances must be made; a sheltered, 
warm situation may hasten vegetation, and bring a crop to proper maturity at 
an height greater than the above; or a warm, dry soil, may have the same 
effect. The Wolds hills in the East Riding, which are entirely of chalk, 


range parallel with these Moorlands only a ſew miles from them to the south, 
and every where within sight of them; their north- eastern extremity probably 


{for it does not appear that their height has ever been taken), does not exceed, 
nor is much less than 600 feet; there the crops ripen well and in good season, 
and above a month sooner than at the same elevation on the Moorland hills, 
and are productive in proportion to the labour bestowed on them, or the 
ſertility of the soil on which they grow; but the Wolds hills, however exposed 


they otherwise may be, experience the benefits arising from the warmth of a 


calcareous soil; while the others are every where covered with a cold surface 
of tenacious clay on a gritstone or vitrescent rock. About the end of August 
the clouds begin to descend, and in the form of dense fogs, almost amounting 
to heavy rains, impinge in a morning against these hills, according to the 
course of the wind, at an elevation of about 700 or Soo feet, and as they be- 
come rarified by the warmth of the day, either ascend above their summits, 
or remain upon them at an elevation in proportion to their rarefaction; as the 
autumn approaches, they hang in a morning lower on the hills, and leave 
their summits clear occasionally only, and then but ſor a short time; from 

that 


* 


The climate of the Western Moorlands (which are a 
part of that long range of mountains extending northward: 
from Staffordshire, through Derbyshire, Yorkshire, Lan- 
cashire, Westmoreland, and Cumberland, into Scotland), 
is colder than that of the Eastern Moorlands, the altitude 
being much greater, but not less favourable on that ac- 
count, to vegetation, in consequence of their being ge- 
nerally calcareous ; the Western Moorlands are much 

more liable to rain, and being much more lofty, and not 
exposed like the Eastern, to the sea air, the snow lies _ 
longer upon them. ; 

The general character of the edits of the North 
Riding, like that of all the counties bordering upon the 
German Ocean, is that of dryness throughout the year, 
and of peculiar coldness during the first half of it, when 
the prevailing winds are from the eastern points of the 
compass; they set in with the regularity of a monsoon 
about the end of February or beginning of March, and 
continue with almost uninterrupted drought, and uniform 
Severity till the middle of May, and frequently later; 
about that time, however, their violence begins to abate, 
the west winds then entering into conflict with them, but 
not entirely prevailing over them, till the near approach of 
July. About the middle of May the west winds will 
blow for an hour or two in the morning, to be mastered 
at that time by the superior powers of the east; in about 
a month the east wind will only be perceptible for an 
hour or two in the afternoon, and will then, perhaps, not 
penetrate the country above twenty or thirty miles; soon 


- that period during several months, this country is enveloped in fog, chilled 
with rain, or locked up in snow from about an elevation of 600 feet, with 
little interruption. A region so little favoured by nature, must be ill calculated 
for cultivation ; but sheep and cattle may be reared upon it, and industry and 
capital may convert many extensive tracts, now covered entire ly with dreary 
heath, into fields productive of plentiful herbage.— V. S. 
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after which time it gives way to the more powerful cur. . 
rent of the west. The conflict of these two winds is 
remarkably uniform; their point of contact may be often 
perceived, and is usually attended with a few drops of rain; 
during this conflict, and for some time afterwards, while 
the wind on the surface of the ground is blowing from the 
west, an opposite current may usually be observed aloft, 
passing with considerable velocity; to this current in the 
upper regions, may probably be attributed the almost constant 
rains that fall on the W estern Moor lands; the clouds from 
the Atlantic pushed forward by the westerly winds, which 
prevail as uniformly throughout: the year on the western 
coast of this island, as the opposite winds prevail on the 
opposite coast during a great part of it, are there stopped in 
their course by the powerful resistance of the easterly 
winds, as well as by the mountains that arrest their pro- 
gress, and there fall in almost unceasing rains. These 


easterly winds during the months of March, April and 


May, are usually attended by a bright sun in the day time, 
with sharp frosts during the night, and frequent showers of 
Snow and sleet: the united effects of such contrariety of 
weather is to parch the surface of the ground, to scorch 
the tender vegetation of the season, and almost totally ta 


arrest its progress; frosts sometimes occur even in June, 


cut off that which is farther advanced, and greatly injure 


the crops: till June vegetation lingers in its progress in the 


district under survey, unless in sheltered situations, or un- 
der other favourable circumstances. 


_ SECT, 


*The Surveyor frequently advertised in the newspapers circulated in this 
country, in hopes of procuring such meteorological journals as might have 
been kept in this district; but no notice having been taken of his advertise- 
ments, there is reason to suppose that none have been kept, or not kept with 
such accuracy as the observers thought would render them worthy of publi- 
cation; the following, therefore, for want of a more accurate one, must be 
regarded rather as an approximation, than a register fully to be relied upon: 

; as 
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Tux soils of the coast are a brownish clay, a clayey 
Joam, a loam upon a strong clay, a lightish soil upon an 
alum shale, a loam upon a freestone, or, as it is here 


Pl eee called, 
a8 far as it went, it was taken with sufficient care, and under exery favourable 
circumstance, but a considerable number of days in the course of the two 
years, passed over without any observations being taken, though seldam above 
a few days at any one time; these, perhaps, way not make much difference 
in the amount of the mean, and the calculations were made, auch days being 
deducted. The place where the observation was made, was near the centre 
of the North Riding; the thermometer, inclosed in a glass tube, was hung 
out of a window in a north-east aspect; and the bow) of the barqmeter was 
found, by a ties of obcervations, to be about $4'$ ſeat above the level of 
5 5 
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- || THERMOMETER. E BAROMETB&R, | 
1790 and 1791. Bour. ||Highert|Lowesr| Mean. e Lower! | 
1 | — — — 1 , oth 
an $ AM. 47 o | 22 © o 1] 28 4 'Þ 
b * 129 4 332 312 1 35 o | 28 1324 
February A.M. || co 09 o ” 1 130 3] 28 929 8 
|; P.M. „ 5 o | 43 © ; 3 | 28 9129 7 
Maroh A.M. 3 30 0 40 o 30 529 539 1 
| |; P.M. || » 0146 4 30 5 43% © 
{April 8 A. M. 0 38 046 74139 © 129 5 
þ 
5 P.M. || 64 o 40 5 2 30 2 29 

May 8 A.M. || 62 © | 42 o|83 6 30 229 129 8 
| 7 P.M. || 72 46 © 2 | 30 229 J > 4: 
4June 6M eſo lp ol SING 
| 3 P.M. || 76 © 52 0 62 330 o| 29 4 | 29 8 
{July 8 A. Mx. * © 24 0 $9 430 29 3 | 29 7 
' 189 o|& 65 9 129 2 3 
August 8 A. M. O 53 » 59 30 329 3290 8 
; 3 P.M. ||78 0|52 fo © 30 2|29 429 8 
September {3 A. M. 63 46 53 930 322 229 31 
| j 0 0183 0100 3 -31Y 210 2 
! OKober A.M. $5 v|3z o| 45 30 428 629 7| 
5 3 P. M. o{4z2 5 630 4128 629 7 
November 8 A. M. 4 5 25 042 425 3 | 28 2122 
| BYL-\ 33 0440 6046 2 +B3b- Þ 96- 
December A. M. 44 16 1 5 30 2 8129 44 
- 3 P.M. 5% A 35 5% 2 829 5 
{Whole Year ND | 46 9 * 729 6 
b — — — — news ' N 
Mean of Morn. & Aftern. — — 1 * 5 _ * 129 6 
1 5 EE 1 W : N 
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From tha above table, and he observations from 3 it was formed, it 
appears that the greatest height of the thermometer in two years was 78“ in 
August 1791, and the least height at 8 A. M. 169, on Dec. 12, 1791 ; and the 
least height observed in the twenty-four hours 15%, on Dec. 16th at midnight, in 
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called, a gritstone“, and in some vallies west of Whitby, 
a deep rich loam, 


/ 1 The 
the same year; that the mean of morning and afternoon in those two years was 
49? 57; that the mean of the hottest month, July, was + 62 67, and of the 
coldest, December, was 330 57;—that the greatest height of the barometer, 
was 30? 57, in March, and the least height was 28? 47, in January; that the 
least mean height was 29" 2” in that month also; and that +29? 6' was the 
mean of the two years. Where the mark of 7, or —, is added, it denotes 
that the amount was somewhat greater or less than the annexed figures imply, 
minute fractions less than I being omitted. That these thermometrical observa+ 
tions are tolerably accurate, is sufficiently indicated by the mean height as taken 
in different latitudes ; the mean height at 8 A. M. and 2P.M. in London in 1790 
and 1791 being + 50 87; at Lyndon + in Rutlandshire, about 10 57notth of it in 
1790 and 1792 (the observations in 1791 being incomplete) —49? 8/ at the place of 
making these observations, about 1% 44 north of Lyndon, at 8 A.M. and 3 P.M. 
439 57: and at Edinburgh |}, lat. 56 57/ north, at sun-rise and noon, on a 


mean of eight years, from 1785 to 1792 inclusive, 479 1/; but as $un-rise is the 


coldest, and noon not the warmest time of the day, it may be necessary to add 
about 1® to bring this to an equality with the above observations, making it 
489 17, which difference of one degree, will be about the due proportion for the 
more northern situation. These several observations, not only prove the accu. 
racy of the one here inserted, hut prove the accuracy of each other, by their 
regular gradation in proportion to their latitudes. 

For the same reasons chat the above observations can be only looked upon 
as approximations to truth, must the observations on the course of the winds 
be also regarded; but it is probable that the following is about the proportiong 
of each which prevail in the district under survey. 

0 JJ 2c ov ivee 
From the easterly points <- «- - - 133 
South - - - - - — 14 
From the westerly points - - + - 196 


— — — 


| 


365 Days 


In making the above table, three o'clock P. M. was the hour of obser- 
vation; and such winds were called north, that did not vary more than 114 
degrees from the north point, that is, more than N. by E. and N. by W.;: 
and so of the south: were south and north omitted in the above table, then 
the winds from east would blow about 153 days, and from the west points 212 
days. NE 55 

No account of the W of n * falls in this district appears to have 


been taken.. S. 


* Gritstone (perhaps derived W ORIENT * is a silicious or vitrescent 
$008, chiefly composed of particles of sand and flint, and i is the opposite to a 


calcareous, 


* Philosophical Transactions for 1791, 2, 3, 4. 
7 Ditto ditto, for 1791, 2, 3, 4. 
I Agricultural Survey of Mid-Lothian, p. 22. 
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The surface is hilly and bold, and the cliff of the coast 
generally from 50 to 150 feet in height, the foot of which 
is in some parts always washed by the sea, and in all parts 
at high tides; from this cliff the country generally rises 
very rapidly in the space of from half a mile to a mile, to 
the height of from 300 to 400 feet. 

The soil of Cleveland is generally a fertile clay, with 
some clayey loam and fine red sandy soil, the last of 
which is chiefly to be met with betwixt Marsk and 
Worsall, and about Lavington and Crathorne, near the 
moors; in the neighbourhood of es there 3s a good 
deal of deep rich loam, 

It is lightly featured with hills, and has few fields, ex· 
cept near the sea, which have not a gentle slope. 

This district is divided from the Western Moorlands by a 
range of cliffs, whence it probably derives its name. The 
loftiest of these lying near their north- western extremity 
on the top of, but eastern side of Bilsdale, have been lately 
proved by. barometrical observations to bear an elevation 
of 1444 feet above 'the level of the tide at high water, 
which is here about fourteen miles distant ; but far tho 
greatest part of this height arises from a sudden and abrupt 
descent into Cleveland, which viewed from the summit, 
appears to extend like a level plain to the sea. 

To describe the soils of the extensive vale of Vork, 
it will be necessary, on account of the great variety of 
them, and for the sake of accuracy, to traverse the coun- 
try, and describe the soils in each part. 


The level land near the river Tees consists in enen 
of a rich gravelly loam. 


calcareous, or limestone. Gritstone, as called by the masons here, is gene- 
rally this same vitrifiable stone composed of coarser particles, and freestone 
the same kind of stone composed of finer particles, and working more freely— 


the more valuable stone for elegant buildings, or the ornamented parts of 
them, | 


Upon 
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Upon the high ground on the west side of the road 
leading from Catterick to Peirse-bridge, the soil is for the 
most part strong, and generally fertile, but in some places 
cold and springy: some fine hazel loam is also to be met 
with. 

On the right of the road leading from Greta bridge to 
Catterick, is much fine gravelly soil, with a considerable 
quantity of clay, and some peat; and, on the north of 
Richmond, a mixed loamy soil in most places upon lime» 
stone, but in some, upon a freestone most excellent for 
building. 

On the east side of the road between Catterick and. 
Peirse-bridge, there is some cold thin clay upon what is 
here called, a moorband *; there is also some gravelly 
and some clayey loam, part of which is cold and springy. 

About Barton, Melsonby, and Middleton Tyas, the 
soil is loamy upon limestone. About Halnaby, and from 
thence in an easterly direction, to the edge of Cleveland, 
and betwixt the Wiske and the Eastern Moorlands, as far 
south as Borrowby and Thornton-le-moor, the soil for 


the most part is a cold clay; though in some places less 


tenacious soils mixed with considerable quantities of large 
cobble-stones, or pebbles, of various kinds, are to be met 
with. 

On the west side of the road betwixt Richmond and 
Leeming, a good gravelly soil prevails; towards Hornby, 
a good gravelly clay; at Langthorn, a good sandy loam 
Ang some pcat. 

The land on both sides of the brook which runs from 
Constable Burton past Bedale, consists for the most part 
of a rich loam, but in some places intermi xed with a large 
quantity of cobble- stones and coarse grayel. 

» This stratum, which is from six inches to a foot thick, is of a ferruginous, 


ochreous appearance, probably containing much iron, and wherever found is 
attended with great steriliy.— F. T. Th 
e 
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The country detwixt the above-mentioned brook and 
the West Riding, and on the west side of the road from 
Borough-bridge to Leeming, is generally a turnip soil, 
though of various qualities, concixting of a loamy soil upon 
limestone, a gravelly loam, and a rich hazel loam ; ex- 
cept that in some parts there are patches of ewampy 
ground, and cold clay land. That corner af the vale eas 
of Middleton Tyas, and west of the W iske, and north of 
a line drawn from Scotton to Danby Wiske, is mostly 
cold and wet, some of which has a moorband under it; 
but on the west side of this tract there is some clayey loam 
of pretty good quality, and a little excellent gravelly loam, 
which last is chiefly employed as grazing ground. 

On each bank of- the river Swale, and between that 
river and the Wiske, and south of Scorton and Danby 
Wiske, to the junction of the Ure and Swale, is a very 
fertile country; consisting of rich gravelly loam, and some 
fine sandy soil, with, in some places, very good clay soil, 
of the last of which the country, for a few miles north of 
Pickhill, chiefly consists; nevertheless, there are some 
patches of cold clay soil, and also a little peat here and 
there scattered through the whole of this part of the dis- 
trict. On the banks of the Swale are r very rich 
grazing grounds. 

For a few miles north of Thirek, there is some fine 
rich strong loamy land. 

On the north-west side of Thirsk begins a vein of 
sandy soil, which runs betwixt the rivers Swale and Ure 
until it comes within about ten miles of York ; where 
leaving the river, it passes York a few miles to the 
north, and extends to the river Derwent; it is in most 
places four or five miles broad, and in general leaves only 
a narrow strip of rich grazing ground adjoining the rivers 
Swale and Ure. About Myton, Braiterton 3 and Helperby, 
the 
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the sand is of a dark colour, and remarkably fertile; but 
in general this sandy tract is barren and wet, a conside- 
rable part of it lying very flat, and on a substratum 
through which the water cannot drain off, About Ship- 
ton and Skelton, fine sandy loam prevails ; but on each 
side of Y ork (south of the sandy tract, and to the boun- 
dary of the Riding) is a good strong clay or loamy soil. 

The country between the above-described sandy soil 
and Hambleton, from Easingwold. to Thirsk, is in gene- 
ral a strong retentive clay, in some places full of cobble- 
stones, with a little good loam upon limestone, some fine 
sandy soil, and wet springy sand occasionally intermixed. 
Near the rivulets the soil is in general. strong, upon a 
strong bed of gravel. „ Kere e 

The country betwixt the tract of sandy soil above de- 
scribed and the Howardian hills, is in general level, the 
soil varying in all degrees from a strong clay to a sand; 
the clay in some places good, in others poor, thin and 
cold: near the Derwent is some fine loamy soil. 

The surface of this vale, from the river Tees at the 
head of it, has a general slope, though interrupted with + 
some irregularity of surface, and some rather bold swells, 
quite to York, where it sinks into a perfect flat. 

The soil on the west end of the Howardian hills, a 
high and bold range running from east to west, and 
dividing the vale of York from Ryedale, is mostly a 
good strong loam upon a clay mixed with cobble-stones ; 
about Gilling, and towards Bransby, it is thin and poor, 
in most places near to a grit, though in some to a limestone 
rock; but on the southern side of these hills, a good clay 
and loamy soil prevails. From Bransby to Sheriff Hut- 
ton, the soil is generally a rich clayey loam. The valley 
on the north side of Sheriff Hutton consists of a clayey 


bam upon a bed of strong gravel, and lower down has 
some peat, 


The 
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The hills rising from the northern side of that valley, 
are mostly of a rich strong soil; but on their north- 
eastern extremity quite to the Derwent, the soil is licht 
and fertile upon a limestone rock. The northern verge 
of these hills is of a thin loamy soil, in some places 
rather sandy, in others gravelly voor a limestone rock 

or rubble. 
Ryedale, with the East and West Mathes, ſorm one 
vale, Pickering beck dividing Ryedale from the Marishes. 
The surface of the lower parts of Ryedale is flat, and a 
large proportion of it, probably not less than 7000 acres, 
liable to be flooded, the waters being much retarded by the 
extreme curvature of the river, and kept up by a mill of 
little value at Newsham, and still more by those at Mal- 
ton, which raise the water ten feet and four inches. The 
bridge at Kirby Misperton also contributes much to keep 
up the floods; it has only one arch, which is quite insuf- 
ficient for admitting the sudden torrents which rush from 
the moors after heavy rains: an additional arch might be 
built at a very moderate expence. In general, the Rye, 
as well as the smaller streams falling into it, have been 
embanked, but almost always injudiciously, not upon any 
regular plan, and without leaving sufficient foreshore ; the 
consequence has therefore been, that by contracting the 
passage for the water, the force, rapidity, and height of 
the stream have been greatly augmented, the probability of 
the banks breaking increased, and when broken, of doing 
additional injury, particularly in the summer time; and, 
where both sides of the river have not been embanked, of 
throwing with increased power an accumulated weight of 
water on the opposite shore“. The flat of Ryedale is 
broken 


This might be cis by chaakes out the bed of the river, and having 
Nood - gates to take off the waste water both at Old Malton and New Malton 


mills; there should also be flood-gates at Newsham mill, which drowns the 
- | | ; country 
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broken by several insulated swells of considerable extent 
and elevation. On the north side of the dale the surface 
rizes with a moderate ascent᷑ for three or four miles to the 
moors, which break down abruptly from it. The cli 
mate is mild; and favourable to the production of crops in 
an extraordinary degree. 

The soil of Ryedale is various; at the foot of the northern 
margin is a hazel loam upon a clay bottom, or a deep warp 
or Silt upon a gravel or clay; this warp is 6vidently wash- 
ed down by the floods of many former ages from the higher 
country. These are soils of extraordinary fertility ; some 
cold clay and yellow loamy soil mixed with sandy cobbles, 
of less fertility than the last, are in some places to be met 
with. . 

The detached s wells are a rich strong clay, one except- 
ed near Normanby, which is sandy. | 

The northern margin of the vale, is chiefly a deep 
loamy soil upon a reddish ill-formed stone, which will not 
burn into lime, and is not capable of being worked as free- 
stone ; but under which is a limestone of extreme hard- 
ness, and much resembling the Derbyshire marble. To- 
wards the eastern end of the margin, we meet with a sandy 
loam upon a gravel ; as the moors are approached, the 
soil becomes less fertile and more stiff, though still upon 
limestone, and in some places it is a yellow sand. 

The soil of the Marishes is chiefly clay, with some 
sandy loam, gravel and peat; the whole very low and 
very wet, in consequence of the river Derwent being very 
erooked, much choked, insufficient for the floods, and 
dammed up, as above-mentioned, by the mills at Malton, 
in consequence of which about 2500 acres in the North 
country with back-water for many miles, particularly Slingsby Car, Salton 


and Brawby lags, Muscoat Ings, Edstone Ings, Butterwick and Holme low 
grounds, and Sir B. Graham's estates as far as Stonegreave,—£. Cleaver, 


444. 5 0 
Riding, 
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_ Riding, and 5000 acres in the East Riding, which, if 
properly drained, would be very are greatly 3 injur- 
ed, or rendered totally useless. 

The wild and extensive tract of mountains called the 
Eastern Moorlands, which occupy a space of about thirty 
miles by 15 or upwards, is penetrated by a number of 
fertile cultivated dales. The surface of some of the 
higher hills is entirely coveted with large freestones; on 
others beds of peat, which in many places are very deep 
{frequently not to be passed, and never without danger) 
extend themselves to a great distance; the produee of 
which is always ling (erica, tetr&lix, vulgaris, et cinerea), 
but in some places mixed with bent Guncus bulbosus) and 
rushes (uncus eſtusus ). Near to the old inclosures, some 
considerable tracts of loam, and sandy soil, producing 
furze (ulex Europæus) fern, here called brakens pieris 
aquilina) thistles, and coarse grass, with but little ling, 
are to be met with, But wherever ling is the chief pro- 
duce, the top soil is invariably black moor or peat, of a 
firmer texture than in others. In the subsoil is considera- 
ble variety: in some places a yellowish, in others a red- 
dish clay oecurs; a loose red freestone rubble upon either 
a rock or clay, is very common; in some places a kind of 
rotten earth inclining to peat“, and also a hard cemented 
reddish sand, and a grey sand are found. The basis of all 
this district is invariably a freestone. 

The western end of these moorlands, which is called 
Hambleton, is very different from those above described; 
it is generally a fine loamy soil upon a limestone rock, 
producing large quantities of coarse grass and bent; in 
some parts, particularly towards the south-east point, 
mixed with some ling. 


* Where this subsoil is ſound, the ling is very large and strong, mixed with 


The 


bent and very lururiant rushes.— . 7. 
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The cultivated dales situated amongst these moors are 
pretty extensive; some of them containing from five to 
10,000 acres, and Eskdale and Bilsdale much more; the 
level land at the bottoms of the vales is seldom more than 
200 or 300 yards in breadth, but the land is generally 
cultivated from half a mile to a mile and a half up the 
bills, though the surface is in many places very itregular. . 

Most of the dales partake more or less of the following 
soils; a black moory earth upon a clay, a sandy soil, in 


some places intermixed with large gritstones, upon 2 


Shale, and a light loam upon a grit rock. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Hackness, on the eastern part of the moors, 
we find in some instances, on the sides of the hills, a some- 
what stiff loam upon limestone, and a deep sandy loam 
upon a whinstone; in the bottoms, a light loam upon 
gravel or freestone. 1 | 

The Western Moorlands differ materially in their pro- 
duce' from the Eastern Moorlands ; instead of black ling, 


we find many of the mountains covered with a fine sweet 


grass : othels with extensive tracts of bent; some produce 
ling, but it is mostly mixed with a large portion of grass, 
bent, or rushes. The soil in the lower parts of these 
moors is a fine loam, in many places rather stiff, upon a 
hard blue limestone. The bent generally covers a Strong 
soil lying upon grit or freestone rock; the black ling 
a reddish peat upon a red subsoil, or in many places a 
loose grit rubble, beneath which is a grit rock. 

Many of the dales which intersect these moors are very 
fertile, of which Wensleydale may be ranked the fore- 
most, both for extent and fertility ; the bottom of it con- 
sists of rich grazing grounds, through which the river 
Ure takes a very serpentine course, forming in many 
places beautiful cascades. From the bottom of the valley 
the hills rise with a moderate slope, though with a very 

irre- 
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Irregular ke to an amazing height, and are incleged 
for, a mile or a mile and a half from the river. On the south 
side of the dale several small dales open into the larger. 

The soil of . on the banks of the river, 
| good n in donne ho a lc uu the latter of which 
upon a limestone is predominant some e. and peat 
also occupy. a part of them. 

Swaledale is next to Wensleydale i in extent, but falls 
fr short of it in beauty, the bottom of i * being BAITOW'», 
in some parts not much inferior i in fercliy, ein che wer 
W a rich loam prevails, which is in vome PRES gra- 
4 upon limestone; some clay and peat moss are leq: 
inet with. 

"Te other — 8 3 5 smaller than those Sh 
F are very similar to them in their soils, and se- 
veral of those whose streams empty themselves into the 
river Tees, are very fertile. 
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Tux coast and Cleveland abound in all their hills with 
inexhaustible beds of alum strata, and works for procur- 
ing this salt are carried on in several parts of them, and 
are supposed to be the only works of the kind in this 
island; pyrites is found in considerable quantities in all 
the alum mines, and copperas was * formerly extracted 
from it in most of the alum works; but as much coal is 
consumed in crystalizing the salt, and the pyrites is found 
with coal in Durham and Northumberland, the process is 
given over in this Riding, and removed thither. 


* See Magna Britania, vol. vi. p. 644. 
B The 
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"The Rivterit Moortands als produce alum, but the 
mineral either lies too deep, or is sitüated too far _— 
to admit of being worked with profit. | 

Some scams of coals are worked in different parts of 
these moors ; but they are thin, and their produce of an 
ordinary quality : the same may be said of those on Gill- 
ing moor, among the Howardian hills, the quality of 
which has not encouraged a diligent search after more. 

Bilsdale, Brantsdale, and Roxedale, and probably some 
other of the dales, contain great quantities of fron- stone, 
though at present no use is made of it ; but the vast heaps 
of iron-slag, and the r remains of antient works, prove that 
much iron must have been made there in former times: 
nor are the appearances of che hearths where charcoal has 
been burnt every where scattered over these wooded dales, 
as well as in some places in the neighbourtfdod of which 
wood no longer remains, a less convincing proof that great 
quantities of charcoal have formerly been demanded in 
this country, which could have been applied to no other 
purpose ; but at what time these works have been carried 
on, no record now remains to shew *. 

The only place on these moors where any iron is NOW 
forged, is at Ayton, near Hackness, on the river Derwent; 
but the works are not considerable, and less so now than 


some years past. 


* An inspeximus, dated at York, 26th February, 2d of EKDU WAR HI. 
(anno 1328), recites the grant of a meadow in Rosedale, called Baggathwaite, 
to the nuns of Rosedale, by RogERT de STUTEVILLE, which grant 
bears date at York 16th of August, 11th of Joan ( anno 1209); a confirmation 
of that grant by EvsTacnrvs de STUTEVILLE, excepti tantum modo 
forgea suã, and also a remiss ion and quit claim of the aame EusTacnivs to 
the said forge, ita quod eadem forgea penitus amoveatur & nullo- hominum un- 
quam rezdificetur ad ipsarum moniſium danaum seu nocumentum z es. 
Monat. tom. i. p. 50). Edit. 1655. 

Whence it is evident, that iron has been worked in 8 at a very early 
period; but whether it continued to be wrought i in other parts of the dale, on 
the desuuction of this forge, no where appears, V. S. 


In 


Xe between Easingwold and Thirsk, of sufficient thickness to 
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wr the neighbourhood 'of Whitby, some beds of i iron 
dtonle are rented, and the produce carried to the works in 
the north, this ore being found, probably from being of 
a calcareous quality, very advantageous i in Hering the more 
obdurate ores there made use of. | 

In the vale of York; a bed of coal has lately been l 


admit of the erection of a fire · engine; the eoals are, how - 
ever, like all the test in this Riding, heavy, sulphureous, 
and burning to white ashes; but are found very valuable 
for common domestic purposes, and for making lime, 
which abounds in the neighbourhood. 

| Veins of copper are supposed to be maid about in 
several parts of the Western Moorlands and their vicinity; 
and a search is now making fot that metal near Richmond, 
but with what prospect of profit, is not yet ascertained; 
ore, however, has already been got there; and some lately 
(1798) found in a gentleman's garden; very near the bridge 
in the town, has by an assay, proved to produce about 30 
per cent. of metal of a very fine quality. 

A vein of very rich copper ore was worked to great 
profit for some years at Middleton Tyas, but given up 
about forty years since, on some supposed disagreement 
among the proprietors. The clergyman of the parish is 
said to have received a eonsiderable um for copper found 
under the church- yard. 

Upon the Western Moorlands are many lead mines, some 
of which have been, and others still are, very valuable; 
coals are also got in various parts of them, but not of bet- 
ter quality than those found in other parts of the Riding. 

Freestone or gritstone of an excellent quality for build- 
ing, is met with in many parts of the Riding, particu- 
larly on Gatherly moor, near Richmond, at Renton, near 
cron Age, in the neighbourhood of Whitby, in all 
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parts of the Eastern Moorlands, and many of tlie Western; 
nor is limestone less abundant; the Western Moorlands in 
great measure consist of it.; the Hambleton and Howardian 
hills almost entirely, and a long but narrow ridge, produc- 
ing lime of a quality peculiarly excellent for agricultural 
purposes, Extends for at least thirty miles along the southern 
edge of the Eastern Moorlands, exclusive of which, various 
insulated masses are to be met with Scattered. about he 
_ FO PP 8 10 „. 

In Coverdale, one of the! len dales whieh penetrate 
the Western Moorlands, a stone slate is procured. The 
stone out of which it. is riven, lies on a level with the water 
at the foot of the hill, on the western side of the dale, and 
is supposed to extend far under it in a stratum not more 
than three feet thick; this affords a tolerably good, but 
heavy covering, as far as the enpence of land carriage will 
admit of tlie use of it. | 
Assimilar slate is also got in Pen-hill, lying between this 
dale and Wensleydale. 

A slate somewhat resembling that which is usually called 
Westmoreland slate, but of a coarser texture, thicker, and 
of a more purple colour, is found in Swaledale ; but the 
use of it does not extend far beyond the place which pro- 
duces it. | | 

Near the south foot of Hood-hill, under Hambleton- 
hills, is a bed of petrified matter two or three feet thick, 
and below that, a rock of remarkably hard porous lime- 
stone, of a light colour. | 

Marble of various kinds, some much resembling, and 
others superior, in closeness of texture and distinctness of 
colours, to that which is worked in Derbyshire, is found 
in many parts of the calcareous hills of the Western Moor- 
land, but hitherto turned to no other purposes than those 
of making lime, or repairing the roads; though it is said 

to 
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to have "PE heretofore raised for other purposes on the 
banks of the Tees above Romaldkirk®. Limestone also, 
on the northern margin of Ryedale, greatly resembles the 
marble of Derbyshire, is capable of receiying much such 
a polish, and is nearly. of * same * mixture, and 
appearance. | 3449 

la the vicinity of he river - Grera, 26d | in hs ds 
in the nortlhi- western extremity of the Riding, large blocks 
of a light red granite, much resembling that worked up 
by the antients, is to be found scattered over the face of 
the country, and in some places also, those of a light 
grey, but no use is known to have SR or is at this Nn 
made of either.. 1110 

Marl is met with in n — of. this Riding, FOR 
I do not find that it is at this time made use of, or ever has 
been, to any considerable extent +; on the subject of it, 
a letter has been receiyed, of which the following are such 
extracts as relate to this Riding, it having been originally 
addressed to the members of the Society of Agriculture at 
Darlington, and the farmers of the county of Durham, 
and northern parts of the county of Vork. 


* See Magna Britania, vol. vi. p. 644. 

+ There are large marl pits at the roans, near Sheriff- Hutton, upon the 
estate of Mr. BETAuEL, and a very considerable quantity of land was im- 
proved by it about eighty years since; but by the neglect and inattention of the 
owner, in indulging the tenants to crop the land as they liked, the effect of it 
has been exhausted. There are also two large marl pits at Ganthorpe, near. 
Castle Howard, the one in a field near the park gate; the other in a field 
called Taylor's Meadow. The marl at Ganthorpe is black, and lies deep. 
There is also a very fine blue marl in Bulmer Ox Pasture, which lies deep, ind 
is to be dragged too much up hill to answer any valuable purpose. E. Cleaver, 
Erg. 

We have a great many different kinds of marl in this country, but the strata, 
as far at least as they have been sought into, are thin, excepting one of a 
whitish or yellowish kind, which yields a strong effervescence with common 
vinegar. I do not know that any sufficient experiments have been made in this 
neighbourhood, either of the quantity or the quality of the marl.—Willium 
Sadler, Bolton. Hlall, in Mensleydale. 
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% A Board of Agriculture meg WY Abe: Stay 
blithed by Parliament, for the encouragement of cbllect- 
ing useful information both in England and Scotland, in 
every point that' belongs to agriculrure, or improvement 
of the various breeds of stock, I have taken the liberty of 
communicating the following hints for your contidera- 
tion, that inquiries may be made, and experiments tried, 
by those that are nn, in he" en here 55 
e 
% From some ohmeyations I had made upon the nals | 
of the rivers Tees and Swale, I had every teason to pre. 
sume that clay-marl was to be found in both parts of the 
country. I shall therefore beg leave to mention, that the 
red, and dark blue mar}, taken notice of in the subsequent 
part of this letter, are totally different from that kind of 
marl found between the strata of limentots: at High 
Coniscliffe. 

« Proofs of clay-marl found in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire ; 

1. Upon the farm of Houghton, in the parih of 
n is a stratum of red marl. 

« At Lower Coniscliffe there is a stratum of white 
7 upon the banks of the Tees. 

3. © At Stapleton ferry, near Darlington, there is 3 
very fine mar], that appears to be of good thickness, under 
che gravel of the river Tees. 

4. At the paper-mill near Richmond, upon the pro, 
perty of the Rey. Mr, THEAKSTONE, there 1s a rich 
mar] of considerable thickness, which may easily be car- 
ried away by carts, the river Swale affording a proper 
water level for that purpose. 

“ As this bed of marl is upon the south side of tho 
river Swale, so a similar one is to be found upon the 

north 
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aorth side, at the worsted- mill belongiog to F. M. 
Ta ars, Esq. and immediately under V ychffe wand, 
upon the banks of the Swale. The precediag / are pertain 
symptoms that there is a large field of it in the-neigh- _ 
Hourhood of Richmond. From che hints here given, it 
may therefore be traced and found out upon the bed of 
the Swale, and the low grounds adjoining, 

5. Upon the estate of the Rev. Mr. BLACKBVRNE, 
near Richmond, there is an inexhaustible field of dark 

blue marl, close to the turnpike-gate on the road leading 
- Hipswell Lodge; and also near Bedale, marl has been 
found in one or two places. 

« The advantages of man], when laid "on land 4 in 
tillage, or in grass, are well known ia Norfolk, Lanca- 
shire, Berwickshire, and many other counties in Great 
Britain; every person may peruse the account of it, given 
in the works of Mr. AxgTHuUsz YouNG,” 

The Hon, and Rev. JaMEs CoCHRANE, 
Rector of Manfield. 

Gypsum is met with on each side of che river Swale, 
about Thornton-bridge, lying in veins of several feet in 
thickness, and in some parts, not more than four fect 
from the surface of the ground, and that through many 
hundred acres. It is at present only applied to the ue of 
the plazsterers of the neighbourhood, though, were there 
a demand for it, it lies extremely convenient for convey- 
ance in several directions, and — be . at a 
very moderate expence. 


. 
SECT. VI.—WATERS. 


Tr1s Riding, considering its magnitude, cannot boast 
of great extent of navigable waters, though the rivers and 
B 4 | streams 
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streams (provincially becks) are very numerous, in conse- 
quence of so large a part of it consisting of a very elevated 


country, penetrated in almost every direction by n 
each of which possesses its stream. 'f 


The principal of these is, first, the Ure, which rises 


near the borders of Westmoreland, and collecting, during 


its course through the beautiful dale of Wensley, many 


tributary streams, flows with a very rapid current for 


many miles within the North Riding. About three miles 


below Masham, it becomes the boundary of this Riding, 


dividing it from the West Riding, till it arrives at Ripon; 


thence it takes a. circuit of a few miles into the West 


Riding, aud again becoming the division between the two, 


so continues as long as it retains its name; this it loses 


about six miles below Borough- bridge, at the influx of an 
insignificant stream, that gives to the great river Ure its 


own name of Ouse, which at last, in its turn, is lost in 
that of the Humber. The Ouse continues to be the 
boundary of the North Riding, dividing it from the West 


Riding, and the Ainsty of the city of Vork, till its arri- 


val at Vork, where it entirely quits the North Riding. 
The Ouse is navigable for vessels of 120 tons as far as 
York, where the spring tides would rise about twenty 


Inches, if not obstructed by the locks about four miles 


below, and would be spent about six miles above. The 


Ure, with the aid of a short canal, is navigable for vessels 


of about 30 tons as far as Ripon, in the West Riding, 


where, on account of the rapidity of the stream, all pro- 
spect of navigation ceases. 

The Tees rises between the counties of Westmoreland 
and Durham, beyond the north-west extremity of this 


Riding, and taking an easterly direction, divides it from the 
county of Durham through its whole extent, and is navi- 


gable 
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gable for vesxels of thirty tons from the ocean to Varm, 
where the spring tides rise seven feet. Jia! 
The Derwent rises in the Eastern Moorlands ie 
Ne four miles of the sea, and takes a southerly direction 
parallel to the coast, until it comes to the foot of the 
Wolds *; there it takes a west, and afterwards a south- 
west direction, and passes by the town of Malton, to 
which it is navigable from the Humber: for vessels of 
twenty-five tons. It is the boundary between the North 
and the East Riding from its junction with the little river 
Hertford, till it arrives near tack where it 

enters the East Riding. | 

The Foss, a small stream which rises near the: western 
end of the Howardian hills, unites with the Ouse at Vork. 
It is supposed to have been a work of the Romans, ex- 
ecuted for the purpose of laying dry an extensive tract of 
flat and very wet country, lying between the Ouse and 
Howardian hills; but if that were the original intention, 
it has long since ceased to be fulfilled, through the neglect 
of many ages, the course of the stream being almost en- 
tirely warped up. An act of parliament was, however, 
obtained in 1793, for restoring the drainage, and making 
a navigable cut from York to Stillington, a distance of 
about fourteen miles; this work was entered upon imme- 
dliately after the passing of the act, and when finished, will 
be the only navigable water that penetrates the North Rid- 
ing: whatever advantages it has heretofore enjoyed from 
navigation, being entirely confined to waters that flow on and 
constitute its boundary. In the present state of inland navi- 
gation in this kingdom, scarce another instance of a like 
extent of country thus circumstanced can be found f. 


The 


* An elevated and extensive range of chalk hills i in the East Riding.— J. T. 
F la a situation nearly central in the North Riding, Where we are most 
pleatifully Supplied with streams of water in almost every direction, che want 
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The Swale, the. Esk, and the Rye, rise and flow far 
their whole course within the North Riding ; though 
considerable streams, they are scarce capable of naviga- 
tion, for having their sources in mountainous countries, 
they are shallow, rapid, and, as well as all the other 
rivers. and streams in the Riding, except the Wiske 
alone, liable to sudden, violent, and frequent floods. — 
An act was some years since obtained, for rendering 
the Swale navigable as far as the vicinity of North- 
Allerton, with a branch up Cod-beck to Thirsk, and 
another up Bedale-beck to Bedale; but the navigation 
never was completed, either for want of money, or an 
injudicious expenditure of it. To ITE 
| The 
of coal and water - carriage, I have long observed, are the greatest checks that 
agriculture has encountered. It perpetually operates as a: conduit to drain this 
country of its money, and greatly impedes all its improvements. 

Coals, indeed, are found in many parts of the Riding, but in general are 
$0 poor in quality, that the repeated experiments only tend to prove that the 
Riding contains little or no coal; or not in quantity or quality likely to be pro- 
ductive of any great advantage. 

The inhabitants in general are extremely hurt by the expensive land- carriage 
of coals from the county of Durham. The produce of their lands is continually 
wasted upon the public roads; and a vast sum of money annually expended in 
their repairs, which 9 would be laid out in local improvements ; and 
agriculture suffers severely by the frequent absence of our servants and horses. 

This is a loss sorely felt by che community; which I think might be easily 
remedied, and is worthy of immediate attention. 

The Wiske runs into the river Swale in this place, and up the river Wiske a 
navigable canal might easily be effected, so as to communicate with the Tees 
gomewhere between Croft-bridge and Yarm ; and it has same years ago been 
fully ascertained, that a canal in the county of Durham might be brought down 
from the vicinity of the principal coal-pits to communicate by an aqueduct 
bridge over the Tees with the Yorkshire cut: by which means a vast coun- 
try would be furnished with that chearing article at a moderate rate. 

On this canal a wonderful weight would float. The ponderous carriage that 
passes over the several bridges of the Tees, from Durham into Yorkshire, is 
immense ; and, beyond a doubt, the undertaking would pay amazingly. 

The prospect of advantages to this country, to be derived from such a navi- 
gation, far exceeds any thing I am able to describe. Our servants and horses 
would be beneficially employed at home ; ; less force of both would perform the 


farming business; and, as observed before, we should have Coals of the best 
qualitx 
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The Cover, the Lag the- Wie, the Leven, the 
Rical, the Dove, the Seven, the Costa, and a multitude 
of other streams with which this Riding is watered, serve 


only the purpose of turning a few insignificant mills. 

It is observable, that the Rye, the Rical, Hodge-beck, 
the Dove, the Seven, and Pickering-beck, are all in- 
gulphed during their passage through the narrow range 
of limestoge hills which skirt the southern side of the 
Eastern Moorlands, and again emerge at their foot on the 
northern margin of Ryedale, after having been lost for 
the space of from half 2 mile to a mile and a half. 


quality at a very easy rate. By this conveyance the Durham lead ad Yo, 
and Westmoreland blue slate, would pass irito this, and adjoining counties, upon 
moderate terms; and I believe even the city of York, by a junction of the 

Wiske canal with the Swale, or þy some other means, might be supplied with 
Durham coals at an easier rate than the inhabitants of that city are at present 
8erved with that article, and of a quality vastly superior. | 

By this navigation, our butter, cheese, and barley, would in return, go up 
by Darlington and Barnard Castle, into the dales and western country, and 
there always find a brisk and profi table market. The destruction of our prin- 
cipal roads (some of which, notwithstanding the high tolls, are in an insolvent 
state), would be prevented, and the public would deriyg innumerable ads 
vantages, 

This idea of improvement is not novel; tome gentlemen have, at different 
periods, had it contemplation, but after sparkling a' while without a flame, it 
has ever vanished from the public view. I have for some time past ardently 
endeavoured to set this undertaking on foot, by placing it before several gentle- 
men every way equal to accomplish it ; but still it wavers like the vapour of 
the night, and I cannot fix the lambent flame. 

The business must of necessity originate in the county of Durham, and the 
principal inhabitants of that county, particularly the great proprie tors of the 
Jead and coal mines, are as much interested in the success of such a navigae 
tion, as the people of this country can possibly be. 

The heavy land- carriage of this country must be eased, and coals brought 
down by a canal, in the line pointed out, or no general improvement in its 
agricultural system, can rationally be expected to take place: we shall still be 
condemned to struggle with difficulties rendered more afflicting by the Know- 
Jedge of their remedies.— M. G. Steele, Eg. 
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CHAPTER II. 
STATE OF PROPERTY, 


SECT. 1.—ESTATES, AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 


THE size of estates in this Riding is very variable; 
about one-third of it is possessed by yeomanry; the re- 
mainder of it is divided into estates of various sizes, from 
500l. to 17 or 18, oool. per annum ; to which last amount 
a single instance of an estate occurs, though it is thought 
no other nearly approaches it. Much the largest propor- 
tion of the dales of the moorlands is in the possession of 
yeomanry, rarely amounting to 15ol. per annum. 
Fortunately for the district under survey, the greatest 
part of the gentlemen of property reside constantly on 
their estates, and the rest during the greatest part of the 
year; many of these occupy considerable tracts of land, 
are skilful in the management of it, and - attentive to in- 
troducing the improved practices of other countries, and 
liberal in the communication of the knowledge of them. 
Perhaps few parts of England can boast of a greater 
number of gentlemen's seats than such parts of this 
Riding as are calculated for comfortable residence, nor a 
more general residence in them. The proprietors of 
many of these derive their estates from a long line of 
ancestors settled in this country: the names of BELLA- 
SYSE, CAYLEY, CHALONER, CHOLMELEY, CONYERS, 
CRAYTHORNE, DALTON, DAN BY, FAIRFAx, FRANK- 
LAND, GRAHAM, HoTHAM, MAULEVERER, MkEr- 
CALFE, MEYNELL, PERCY, SCROOPE, STAPYLTON, 
STRANGE» 
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STRANGEWAYS,STRICKLAND, TANCRED, WHARTON; 
WVVILL, and perhaps some others, are those of persons 
still proprietors of lands here, all of whom may be traced 
back as land owners, many of them owners. of the estates 
they still possess, during several centuries, and some of 
them from a very early period of our history. The good 
effects of this general residence, is every where visible in 
the improved state of the country, in the advancement of 
agriculture, the repair of the roads, the regular adminis 
stration of justice, the good order, the comfort, and general 
happiness of the people, and prosperity of the country; 
some estates might be named, and large ones too, that in 
the course of a few years witness an aclive management, 
and a state of improvement, hardly to be paralleled“ . Re- 

"= - .... ident 


It is necessary here to rectify a mistake which Maxs RAL L has com- 

mitted, in his Rural Economy of Vorkshire, where he speaks of an estate in the 

vale of Pickering, in vol. i. page 19, 23 and 32, &c. as having been injudi- 

tiously raised, by which all confidence had been lost between landlord and 
tenant, and all spirit of improvement, and peace of mind in the occupier, de- 
stroyed. The reverse of all this picture is precisely the truch; the indulgent 
treatment he spoke of in a late owner, of allowing the tenants to bequeath 4 
farm to their relations, and sei the good-will of it to a stranger, had the 
effect that might have been expected from such a system; the farm was lett 
Seyeral times oyer, from one person to another, each reaping some small profit ; 
and while the landlord was receiving a small rent, the occupier was frequently 
paying an high one: to such proceedings the lzndlord wisely put a stop, by 
turning off the nominal tenant, and putting the occupier, where worthy of it, 
into possess ion of the farm, every where at a very reatonable rent. By this 
kind of tenure, Ireland is said to be ruined, and the same eause had the same 

effect here; for never was an estate occupied by a more beggarly crew than 

occupied this at the time alluded to. The people now in possession, are those 

then put into it, with no other than unavoidable changes; their rents are mode- 
rate indeed, and there is no want of confidence between the landlord and tenant; 
for it would be difficult indeed for the latter to find a more considerate, or 

more indulgent landlord ; the tenantry are rich, the farms well cultivated, 
and an improvement has taken place during the time, perhaps unequalled in 
any other instance.— The mistake of MARSHALL may be accounted for and 
Excused : he wrote soon after the change had taken place, when many in the 
neighbourhood were suffering in consequence of it, who were deprived of 

advantages they had reaped from letting their farm to others, and were at the 

time, 
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tident gentlemen generally attend to the improvement and 
management of their own estates, and no doubt experi- 
ence the profit arising from such exertions. Other estates, 
and the estates of gentlemen not conversant with country 
affairs, must be left to the care of stewards and bailiffs, on 
whose integrity and knowledge must the profit of the 
owner, and the welfare and comfort of the tenant, depend. 
Not more than eight noblemen—the Marquis of CAx- 
MARTHEN, Earls FAUCONBERG, GRANTHAM, B- 
vEREEY, CARLISLE, Lords Dundas, MULGRAvE and 
Bol ron, have residences in this Riding, though many 
others have estate in it ; the cultivation and improvement. 
of these estates, may generally be estimated according to 
the length of time their proprietors reside on them. Those 
which are never visited by their owners, but abandoned to 
the care of a steward, perhaps a law agent, or other per- 
Son still less acquainted with the management of land, and 
resident in London, are, as may naturally be expected, 
specimens of waste, neglect, barbarism, and poverty: 
fortunately, however, these examples are not numerous. 

It is a common question to ask, whether the number of 
the yeomanry increases or diminishes; but so far as respects 
this Riding, there do not appear sufficient data on 
which to ground an answer; no contested election for the 
county has taken place for many years, which might 
in some degree be the means of ascertaining it. In a coun- 
try like this, which is merely agricultural, I should sus- 
pect them to increase, in consequence of large properties 
having of late years been sold in parcels, and there being 
but few instances of gentlemen already possessed of consi- 
derable estates, making large purchases. 


time; in consequent ill humour; and from such people he would get much of 
his information : were he to visit the country at this time, he would be satis- 
fied that ke had too hastily written his former account, =//, S, 
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Tux tenure of. the country is freehold, with some few 
instances of copyhold property, and some of leasehold for 
1000 or other long term of years, and some instances of 
leases for three lives, renewable at the fall of every life ; 
these last are chiefly held under the church, or other cor- 
porate bodies; are seldom occupied by the lessee, who ge- 
nerally leases the whole estate at the een but ae farmed 
out * * bim to others. | 
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AS the greater proportion of the Riding iepemongd her 
by noblemen or gentlemen of upwards of 500l. per ann. 
there is of course 4 considerable number of elegant man- 
sions belonging to both classes; to give a particular de- 
scription of them would greatly exceed the limits of this 
work, and as they are not adapted to the purposes of agri- 
culture, I shall pass them over, and speak only of 


SECT. IT.—HOUSES AND OFFICES OF YEOMANRY 
AND FARMERS. 


Tos in Cleveland, on the borders of Leeming-lane, 
and from thence to the Swale, are better than in many 
parts of the Riding ; those which have been built of late 
years, are mostly built with brick and tile, or in lieu of 
the latter, where the distance of carriage does not prevent, 
Slate is used; but in other parts of the Riding, the farm- 
houses and offices are generally indifferent, and insufficient 
for their farms; the houses of a farm of from 1001. to 
200l. per annum, in many parts, consisting only of a par- 
lour, which has usually a bed in it, a house (which is the 
living room) and a back kitchen, on the ground- floor, and 
Some very ardinary chambers open to the roof, which are 

mostly 
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mosuy thatched with wheat or rye -ﬆtraw. - \'The:conve- 
niencies for their cattle are often no better than those for 


their families, and their fold-yards are generally badly. 


constructed; sometimes the fold-yard has a fall to a pond 
to which it is open, where the cattle. are solely supplied 
with water to drink thus drinking the essence of their 
own excrements—a filthy neglect, that cannot but be i in- 
jurious to their health. Where ponds do not exist, the, 
drainings of the fold are turned i into aditch, which conveys 
| It either into the town street, or _—_ some hedge, own 
ĩt is lost to the farm. 

The houses, except those in the dales of the Moorlands, 
are too often situated in villages; the consequence of which 
is a general dispersion of the farm throughout the town- 
ship, which causes much greater expence and labour than 


when the houses are centrically situated on the land which 


is occupied with them *. 
1 
* A great impediment to agriculture in the vale of Vork, where a great pro- 


portion of the ground is loam or clay, is the want of farm- houses and conve- 
niencies in the centre of the farms; and under-ground drains : the dwelling of 


the farmer ought, if possible, to be so placed ; for none but men who are con- 


versant with the true principles of farming, can sufficiently point out the great 
convenience and improvement resulting from such a situation. 

Cast but an eye upon those places where the houses are situate in villages, 
and you will find the farms made up of separate fields, widely dispersed over 
the face of the township, and of course inconveniently intermixed with each 
other. This surely requires serious attention; but to promote this business 
effectually, the tax on common bricks and tiles should be so modified, as not to 
affect so heavily rural buildings and improvements. 

For a moment let us consider who are the persons to whom the country in 
general owes its improvements? They are gentlemen who (according to the 
usage of good old times), have the sense and virtue to reside the greatest part 
of their time in the country upon their estates, chearing the inhabitants with 
their hospitality, and with the expenditure of most of their annual income 
amongst them; and the middle class of men, who occupy their own property, 
and being acquainted with the wants of the country, by their exertions, and 
patient labours, are continually adding to its beauty and improvement. 

Alas! in how different a light do we behold too many of the absent great; 
their persons, nay even names, are very frequently not known upon their ex- 
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In che dales of as Moorlands, the houses are V 
Situated upon the farms, and are generally built of stene: | 
the western dales are remarkable for their hay-barns, 
which are situated in the centre of every third or fourth 
geld: those barns have always a cow.ahouse at one end, 
and frequently at both, where their cattle are wintered: 
by this arrangement, the hay and manure are not carried 
any great distance ; an important circumstance in these 
— countries: - . ban! is of " particular use nne 


tentiye estates, which i in ad are not t half coins; There 2 men 


have nothing of the interest or command upon their own property, char weir 
_ or bailiffs, nay, that the eber farmer of the village is! in pomemion of, 


time 
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time of making hay, in a country where the weather is 
very uncertain, and 2 with sudden, War and 
violent showers. | 4 

The practice of thatching the roofs of buildings, i is far 
from being economical; this kind of covering being fre- 
quently in want of e and often not attended to in due 
time, causes other parts of the building to be injured; it 
also affords harbour for vermin, and is more expensive in 
the first cost and repairs than pantiles, which are gene- 
rally made use of in those farm houses which have been 
built of late years. 

Little can be said in praise of the arrangements eicher 
of the farm-houses or offices throughout this district; 
the old ones appear as if built without plan or contrivance, 
patched together at various times, as the circumstances 
of the occupier might happen to require. Their shapeless 
and inconvenient form and situation, may be accounted for 
in the practice which formerly prevailed, of the occupier 
standing to all repairs, unless, perhaps, the landlord might 
contribute timber, the produce of the farm: where the 
tenant was architect, regularity or efficiency of plan could 
not be looked for; and where he was also to be at the ex- 
pence of the execution, the landlord had hardly any right 
to interfere in correcting it. Those of a more recent 
date, are far more commodious and compact, and the 
plans are daily improving, though not yet arrived at per- 
fection; much more attention, is paid than formerly to 
external acommodation, and some judicious plans of farm- 
yards may be met with. Instances, however, are not 
wanting, where flying from one extreme to its opposite, 
people have built farm-houses and offices upon a scale far 
too large for the ground occupied with them: this brings 
on the owner, in the first instance, unnecessary expence, 
and induces an habit of extravagance in the tenant, which 

C2 some- 
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zometimes has proved ruinous to bim. In building farm - 


bouses, one year and three quarters rent was formerly held 


to be about the sum required for a new and complete erec- 
tion; but now (1 798) a much greater sum will be re- 
quired,- on account of the great advance in the articles in 
building, in labour, and taxes, though this may vary 
zome what, according to circumstances; but economy 
ought to be observed, as the owner has a right to reason- 
able interest for his money expended : beyond this it is 


too much for the occupier to pay. 


The tenant usually stands to all common repairs ; he 
expects to receive the premises in an habitable condition, 
and in such he is expected to leave them; but where he 
wishes for considerable repairs or additions to be made 
during his tenantcy, it is not unusual to agree, to stand to 
a certain proportion of the expences, an half or third; 
this is an excellent condition, inasmuch as the tenant being 


à partaker in the expence, will see that due economy is 


attended to, and that workmen employed by the day, do 


not mis-spend their time, when the landlord might not 


have the power of superintending them himself. Tenants 
are of course at all times willing to perform whatever 
carriage- work may be required for repairs; by taking 


leisure opportunities, they can do it at little or no ex» 


pence. 
The following account of farm- buildings in the vale of _ 
Pickering, an interesting tract in the district under sur- 
vey; and hints for the construction of them, extracted 
from Marhall's Rural Economy of Y orkshire *, are worthy 
of attention. | 
In rural economy, straight lines and right angles are 
first principles, which can seldom be de viated from with 


* Val. i. p. 125, &c, 


pro- 
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propriety, either in laying ont a farm, or in is nannt 
40 Heew the: great object 15 6 to obtain thi devired conve- 


niencies at the least expence, present and future taken 


jointly, so long as the given conveniencies may be re- 
quired. To these principles we may venture to add, the 
greater number of conveniencies there can be induded in 
one building, the TOO" _ those eonveniencies be 
obtained, ' © 

There is a certain width whichoan dem! de ee 
With propriety in farm-buildings ; but the nearer this 
width is approached, the greater quantity of conveniency 
will in general be obtained with a given expenditure. — 
The long cube form, with plain span roof, can never be 
dispensed with without evident i impropriety, in nn 
ing farin- buildings. 
The practice of housing cattle in winter, which will 
be spoken to hereafter, requires a greater quantity of 
building than that of wintering them in the open yard. 
But the quantity of barn- room requisite in this country, 
even on arable farms, is much less than in the southern 
counties, here barley and oats are harvested loose, and 
where the shovel or the sail fan is used in the dressing of 
corn. Here corn is universally bound, and the machine 
fan in almost universal practice. In Norfolk, one man 
expects a floor of fifteen feet by twenty-four to himself; 
here two men will thrash contentedly on a floor nine feet 
by twelve ten feet by fifteen is a full sized floor. 


There is in the vale of Pickering an instance of the ps 


entire farmery (of a small upland Nr __ comprized 
pnder one roof, 
« Thescite of a long i end is acontie by a 
small dwelling place for a © hind,” or bailiff; the ground 
floor of the remainder by a stable and beast-houses ; over 
TE | 6-2 Wich 
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which are a barn and hay changber; with a chamber barn 
floor ! a thing I had not seen nor conceived . an idea of, 


before I observed it in more instances than one, in this 
district. 


« The dia of a chamber Jeri Pee are dryness, 


cleanness from dirt carried in with the feet, and security 


against pigs, poultry, and other accidents to which ground- 
floors are more liable: for thrashing wheat upon, chamber- 
floors are obviously preferable to ground floors, most — 
cially in low dirty situations. 

No essential disadvantage has yet struck me 0 

a chamber thrashing- floor; but with respect to a chamber 
1 there is one which is obvious, namely, that of 
having the corn at harvest, a busy season, to raise one ſtory | 
higher than ordinary. 

If a barn be built against a rising ground, this objection 
falls in part or wholly. Even on plain ground, it appears 
to me that (especially where cattle are housed) it would 
be greatly overbalanced by the advantage of obtaining a 
Suite of stables, cart-house and cattle-houses, without the 
expence of roofing, in the first instance; and which, if 


substantially built, wound last for ages to come, without 


repairs, 

„ The flooring of a chamber barn, might, on the 
whole, be somewhat more expensive than that of a 
ground-floor barn ; but the thrashing-floors, if of plank, 
would be laid cheaper, and last much longer, in the 


former than in the latter Species of building ; and the mow- 


floors, if laid with clay on rods, would soon regain their 
extra cost in keeping the bottoms of the mows dry and 


sweet, and in preserving it more secure from vermin than 
ground -floors generally do, 


„In a country like this, or in any country, or on any 
farms on which grass land predominates, and where the 
housing 
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housing of cattle is practised, I see no cuſfitient objeRtion 
| to chamber barn floors, nor to entire chamber barns. On 
the contrary, it appears to me that on small grassy farms, 
in low damp situations at least, they Wore fla found 
singularly eligible. 

« But although a close yard is wear whtere cattle 
are housed, a single building like that which was last 
described, is perhaps too simple to be altogether digible, 
especially in an exposed situation, where some degrees of 

shelter are requisite. 

Two buildings properly placed, 0015 dee this ne- 
cessary chelter: one of them a barn, with offices utider it; 
the other the dwelling-house, placed at right angles with 
the former: the two buildings touching at the corners 
only; forming a small yard with their ends, for hogs, 
poultry, &c. and a larger one with their fronts, for 'the 
dung pit, &c, with a small archway communication wo 
tween them, 

It is usual in planning a farm- yard, to lacs the 
main line of building with its front to the south ; in which 
case two wings become necessary to screen the yard from 
north-east and north-west winds : and perhaps this has 
established the common practice of inclosing a farm. yard 
on three sides with buildings. 

« Bubif instead of the back of a building being placed 
to the north, the angle of two buildings were direCted to 
that point, the yard would be most effectually screened 
from the north, the north-east, and the north-west wind, 
without an unnecessary multiplication of low narrow 
buildings to eke out a third side with. 

« On a capital corn farm, on which a number of 
substantial buildings are required, three lines of buildings 
may be eligible; but on any small farm, or on almost 
any farm on which grass land abounds, two lines of build- 

C 4 ing, 
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ing. forming. a cheveron or carpenter” s Square, and placed 


wich the angle towards the north, would in my mind be 


greatly preferable, -* 
Another idea in rural architecture, new to me as that 
of a chamber thrashing-floor, I have seen executed in a 
gubstantial manner by two of the first occupiers in the 
vale, namely, 4 granary over & barn | floor. | 
In all other berns I have seen, the space over the 
floar, whether this be large or «mall, and whether the 
buildings be low or lofty, remains entirely useless #. The 
idea of, occupying the lower part of this space with a 
cattle-house, as well as that of filling the upper part of 
it wich a granary, have perhaps been "ISAT, wenn 
put in this country. 
In the two ;natanoes in which I have Seen granaries | 
over barn floors, the joists are supported by two beams 
thrown across the building, and the flooring of the gra- 
nary let into the walls at the ends; so that notwithstand- 
ing the granaries may be surrounded with vermin, they 
are proof against them. 

In the floor is a trap-door, with tackle over it, to 
raise and lower the corn from, and to the barn floor. 

“The height between the floors, thirteen feet. This, 
in my opinion, is too great a height. Ten feet high is 
the most, the flail requires; and every inch above that 


height, renders the granary in many respects less com- 
modious.“ | | 


. Except in one instance, in which a very spacious building having been 
converted into a barn, joists were then thrown across, out of the reach af 
the flail, and che mos continued over the floor, 


SECT, 
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SECT. III. - or TAGE. 
Tar cottages of the labourers are genierally Small and 
Jow ®, consisting only of one room, and, very rarely, of 
| two, both of which are level with the ground, and some- 
times a step within it. This situation renders them | 
damp, and frequently very und holesome f, and gontri- 
butes, with the smallness of the apartments, to injure the 
health both of parents and children, for in such contrafted 
hovels numerous families are often compelled 1 to revide,— 
In the North Riding the farmer is by no means well 
accommodated, but the labourer is much worse. 
When we consider the importance of this clas of 
people; that they are the powers by which the business of 


* Good and Spacious accammadations are cher of attention ; it is well 
known that cooking and Sleepmg in the same apartment promotes disease 
these apartments ahould he frequently white-washed, and cleanliness attended 
to; these neglects produce fevers, which spread far beyond the original source, 
and are, it is very much suspected, the cause of our winter fevers. In summer 
the family is more abroad, but in che cold season, being all fixed to one fire, 
and one apartment, with the necessary cookery, a more dangerous fever will 
be the consequence, chan in the warmer seasons. The land-owners 

with good interest for their money, build chem larger houses. — Anonymous. | 


+ The labourers sleep in elose wainscotted beds, which are placed near the 
fire; were they accommodated with chambers, they are too idle, or too much 
welded to old customs, to make any use of them, but as repositories of lumber. 
In case of infections, these beds are the most inconyenient and dangerous that 
Can well be conceived. —Cler Bor. ks 

The reason why labourers use close waingcotted FOE is becauge they take 
up little room when put up, and it frequently happens that they haye only one 


room both to live and to sleep in, they are therefore compelled to the use of 


chose unwholesome beds; and I cannot entertain so illiberal an opinion of the 
labourers of this district, as to suppose that they would be so idle as not to use 
chambers if they had them; indeed, 80 far as 1 have seen, they that have 
chem, use them. —F. T. | 

I cannot agree with Cler. Ebor, in his opinion of the labourers of this dis- 
triet; but I am very confident that they would be thapkful for any conveni- 
encies granted to them. Humanity requires that cottages should be built, af- 
fording habitations more wholesome, comfortable and decent, than those we 
too often see. ä 


agri- 
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agriculture is performed, it is surely desirable that they 


should be accommodated with way convenience, at least 
for their health. 


It would be of S use, to build several cot- 
tages adjoining each other, that the families may have 
better opportunity of rendering mutual assistance to each 
other, than if they were at a distance; besides, the con- 
duct of each, being under the eye of his neighbour, each 
may de induced thereby to demean himself more cir- 


cumspectly; neither would it be any disadvantage were 


they not situated i in a yillage, particularly in ane that is 

large, or corrupted by ale-houses. When an ale-house 
js near, labouring men are often drawn into it, either by 

their companions, or from a desire of society, which i 1 

sometimes indulged at too great an expence. 

Each cottage ought to have a garden, of from half a 


000 to one rood in extent 7 z ; in this the occupier might 
| raise 


1 


Iltis much to be doubted whether the cottager would cultivate this eden 3 
ſew instances are in recollection, of time so well employed; in general the 
gardens of cottagers, and even farmers, are useless wastes.—Cler, Eb. 

I do not know why Cler. Ebor. has so mean an opinion of the labouring 
class in the North Riding, but from the knowledge I have of them, they are 
as respe ctable as those of any part I am acquainted with, and are deserving of 
every convenience likely to render their situations more comfortable and easy 3 


and I have not the least doubt but the cottager would cultivate his garden, 


There is scarcely an instance in the neighbourhood where I live, of a labourer 
being in poesess1on of a piece of ground, but he reaps at least one crop from it in 


| the year, and often two ; the principal part of it, is planted with potatoes, and 


he generally has a few peas, beans, and cabbages ; the first ground that is 
cleared of the summer crop, is generally planted with brocoli for the winter, 
and the garden 1s rarely without some gooseberry trees ; and sometimes some 
of the larger kinds of fruit trees; the produce of those is disposed of either 
amongst the neighbours, or at he nearest market-town, which raises them a 
little money, often to the amount of two or three pounds. na” - _ſ 

Cler. Ebor. may have seen the gardens of cottagers in a state of “useless 
waste; but it would be neither good policy or hymanity to refuse small gar- 


dens ta the labourers. I know that, in Yorkshire, the cottagers are very de- 


'2130us of obtaining small inclosures, provincially gaths, near their houses, for 
which they will give a much higher rent than the land would lett for to a far- 


mere 
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raise a few vegetables, which would contribute to the 
comfort as well as health of his family, and have the addi. 
tional advantage of employing the man in the evenings, 
when his time might otherwise be spent to a n Sa 
purpose. 

A few dwellings Fl, of late been built. in different 
parts of the Riding, with some of these conveniences ; ;; and. 
it is well worth the attention of land- owners to inorease 
their number, 8 


* % 


„ Tf the cottager be industrious, he employs himself in . 2 
the ual ene e ws Mee ea 

assist there, and the little children be in tuch work as is suited to their ages. 
The possession of gardens tends much to improve the morals, and condition of che 


poor, and to givs habits of jndustry to the children stan early age. —H. Af. M, 
mad, * | 
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2—P assage and _—_ be rack. 3 
b—Parlour. he channel, from which 
„ * drains should be laid to 
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n Four stand able. 
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o- Carriage tr 


—— 
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REFERENCES TO PLAN III. 


2 Passage. s Beast house. 
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c—Common keeping-roont. six straw beasts.. | 
d—Kitchen, 2 7 u Anocher shed, for cattle 
e—Dairy. PORE or young horses. 
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oy 1 nicating with the barn- 


arm, with two. thrash- 
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CHAPTER Iv. _ 
MODE OF OCCUPATION. +. 


SECT. I.—SIZE OF FARMS, AND CHARACTER 
OF FARMERS. 


IN so large a district of country, varying 80 greatly, | 
both in the quality and value of the soil, it is to be ex, 
pected that a great difference will prevail in the sige of 
farms; but it is from the rental, rather than the number 
of acres, that this variation can be most accurately ascer- 
tained ; for where, in the same farm, as frequently happens - 
here, a man occupies land, both of the best and the worst 
quality, the number of acres form not a proper scale by 
which to judge. | 

In the northern part of the vale of York, the rental 
of farms is usually from 100l. to 3ool. per annum; af 
very few, perhaps, as low as gol. and some as high as 
Gool. ; but further to the southward, there, is a larger 
proportion of small farms, some of which are as small as 
20l. per annum; with others as high as 2001. | 

On the Howardian hills, the generality of farms are 
under 100l. per annum, very few are as high as 200l. 

In Ryedale are many farms of 2001. per mum, and 
several from that to Sool. per annum or upwards *; 

N N sF never- 

* A farm of 200l. per annum, for the most part, is in higher cultivation than 

a farm of 1000]. per annum. 


A greater proportion of small farms would much improve the national in- 


terest. In my. opinion there ought to be none above 2z00l. per annum.— 
* Smeddle. 


} | Wlen 
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48 
nevertheless, the greater proportion of it is held in farms 
of about, or below 100l. ö 
In the Marishes, they may generally be stated at from 
30l. to 1 fl. per annum; few as high as 200l. 
In both the Eastern and Western Moorlands, the farms 


are small, very few above 100l. per annum, but gene- 


rally from Fl. to 40l. per annum. 

Wherever there are towns or large villages; a greater 
proportion of small farms are to be met with. 

In those parts of the North Riding which are best 
cultivated, ihe farmers form a very respectable class of 


zociety; they are liberal in their sentiments with respect 


to their profession; they do not think, that the science of 
agriculture has arrived at its ultimate perfection; they are 
desirous of making improvements, and are ready to adopt 
any In which there is a reasonable probability of success; | 
exceptions, however, are not wanting in the more remote 
and sequestered parts of the Riding, of those who holding 
different sentiments, and influenced by different habits, 
are content to jog on in the way of their forefathers. 

In some places, even the cultivation of turnips, where 
the land is well adapted to them, has not yet been intro- 
duced. It is observable, that in those families which have 
succeeded from generation to generation to the same farm, 
the strongest attachment to cid customs prevails; such 
have the most confined ideas; and of such transmission of 
property, without any aid from leases, instances, i in this 
district, are almost innumerable. 

For conduct and character, the farmers under ran 
must deservedly rank high among their fellows in any part 


When arable ſarms are very extensive, some of the fields are too distant to 
be cultivated to great adyantage. It is often necessary to have more than one 


et of buildings upon one farm: this is the same thing as several farms in the 


occupation of one person, whose attention must be divided. Rent is no eri- 
terlon by which to estimate the size of farms. — fi. M. M. J. 
of 


49 
of England, they are generally sober, industrigus, and 
orderly; most of the younger part of them have enjoyed 
a proper education, and give a suitable one to their chil- 
dren, who, of both sexes, are brought up in habits of in- 
dustry and economy : such conduct rarely fails meeting its 
reward; they who merit, and seek it, obtain inde- 
pendence, and every generation, or part of every genera- 
tion, may be seen stepping forward to a scale in society 
somewhat beyond the last; fortunately, this country is 
purely agricultural, and the inhabitants, solely cultivators - 
of the earth, are endowed with the virtues of their pro- 
fession, uncontaminated by the nei ighbourhood or vices of 
manufactures, 


RENT. 
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SECT. II. — RENT. 


Ax instance of the rents of this Riding being paid in 
any other manner than in money, has not occurred to the 
Surveyor, except that on some large estates, Boon- days are 
performed by the tenants, which are usually for the pur- 
pose of leading coals and other articles to the mansion of 
their landlord: these are usually proportioned to the size of 
the farms, and, not amounting to more than the use of a 
team for one or two days in a year, at the most convenient 
seasons, are not held to be attended with any inconve- 
nience. 

The average rent of farms of pretty good soil, is from 
15 to 21 shillings per acre,” in which there may be land 
rated at from five to 35 shillings per acre: so that the 
average value of a farm will vary according to its propor- 
tion of good and bad land. Some farms of the latter kind 
may be lett as low as five shillings per acre, and some lett, 
cheaper at 30s. ; so great is the inequality of the soil, that 
"ok nothing 
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nothing accurate on this head can be stated. Near large 
towns, land for convenience in small parcels, and in the 
aggregate to no great amount, is lett at 3l. or 4l. per acre. 


SECT. 111. — TY THEsSs. 


Tx greatest part of this Riding is subject to tythes in 
kind, both rectorial and vicarial; but in many parishes 
they are compounded for, especially the latter; this mode, 
however, of provision, fortunately for the clergy and 
the public, is annually declining, by means of acts for in- 
closure; while tythes in lay hands are beconiing gradually 
extinct, by purchases made of the lay-impropriator by the 
owner of the soil.— Wherever tythes are taken, or liable 
to be taken in kind, they become the sure cause of strife, 
frequently of scandal to the church, and of ill-will and 
hatred to it on the part of those from whom they are 
exacted; an evil which, in this instance, has a far more 
extensive range, and a far more injurious tendency, than 
any dissention between mere individuals, or the lay-im- 
propriator and the occupier of the soil: to the credit, 
however, of the tythe-owners of this Riding, a rigid mode 
of exacting them does not generally prevail, 


Bu — 
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Tris Riding is favoured with various circumstances 
which ought to operate forcibly in keeping down the ex- 
penditure on account of the poor, the most material of 
which, the general residence of the principal landed pro- 
prietors on their estates, and an almost total absence of 
manufactures, need only be enumerated as adequate to the 


pur- 
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purpose. Fortunately in this instance, the reasoning ap- 
pears fully to be borne out by the fact. There is reason 
to believe that the average of. the poor- rates of the Riding 
are still moderate, compared with those of many other 
places, notwithstanding a late and great increase brought 
on by the war; but this addition caused by the war, it is 
to be hoped will cease, whenever the country is blessed 
with a return of peace. 

The following account of the poot-tates of this Riding, 
and of one hundred in it, drawn up at the time of the 
inquiries under T. GiLBERT's act, and continued to the 
year 1792, is thought a sufficient elucidation of the state 
of the rates throughout the Riding, as the hundred alluded 
to, may be looked upon as a fair epitome of the whole, 
being in all respects circumstanced as favourably, and not 
more so, than any other part of the Riding, and from it 
a just conclusion for the whole may be drawn. 

Account of the poor assessments in the North Riding 
of the county of Vork, as returned by the overseers in 
pursuance of an act passed in 1776 (16 ny III.): 


Money raised Expended in | Expended on] Whereof wasap-|In litigations 
within the year paying county- account of the ſplied in pa ing concerning 
ns at Easter|rates, and forſ poor. rent of wor settlements 
1776. other purposes, | houses, and ha- and removals 
not relating to bitations for the [of poor. 
the poor. poor. | 
£ - 13,352 14 3 * L. 12,676 1 8 „ 5 


* 


＋ 1 


A return made by che overseers of the poor for the hun- 
dred above referred to, in the year 1776, in pursuance of 
an act passed in 1776 (16 Geo. III.): 


In litigations 
concerning 


Whereof was ex- 


Expended in 
pended in paying 


paying county- | 


Money raised 


| | Expended on 
within the year 


account of the 


rent of work- 


settlements 


ending at Easter|rates, and for|poor. 

1776. other purposes, houses and ha- and removals 
not relating to bitations for the |of the poor. 
the poor. poor. 

C. 1002 11 10 IL. 12 4-4 C. 970 tt 461i. G6 279 9 WC. 109 $2 
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An account of the assessments for the relief of the poof 
in twenty-two townships- in the hundred above referred 
io, in the North Riding of Vorkshire, during thirty-five 
years, from the year ending April 1758, inclusive, to 
April 1793; the average being taken in each seven years, 
extracted from the books of the parish officers of as many 


townships in the hundred as had books of accounts going 
back to the year 1758: 


» 


From 1758 in- From 7766 to] From 1572 From 1779 to| From 1786 to 


elusive to 1765. 1772. 


1779. 1786. 1793- 
- PR ; 
£-398 3 94-409 13 vx 627 19 2 


2 — * _— 3 


_£. 176 $--9 £.214 17 10 


This last table chews a most rapid increase in the poor- 
rates, and the ratio of that increase. The rates from 
1786 to 1793 are nearly double of what they were four- 
teen years before; more than three times ànd an half as 
great as they were twenty- eight years before. From 
1765 to 1772 they have increased 22 per cent. above the 
rate of the preceding seven years; from 1772 to 1779, 
57 per cent. above the annual average of the preceding 
seven years; from 1779 to 1786, 33 per cent. above the 
amount of the preceding seven years; from 1786 to 
1793, 40 per cent. above the preceding seven years ; and 
as there is every reason to believe that they continue to 
increase in a much greater proportion than the above, 
during the present seven years, in consequence of the 
prodigious expence of maintaining the militiamen's fami- 
lies, and other expences brought on by a period of war- 
fare, they must soon amount to a sum grievous to the 
occupiers, and ruinous to the proprietors of the land. 
Should they only have continued to increase in a ratio of 
40 per cent. in the present seven years, above the in- 
creased ratio of the last seven years, they must now be 
five times as great as they were between 1758 and 1765; 
and 
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and should the next seven years have an equal rate of 
increase, they will then be seven times as great as between 
1758 and 1765. Surely the, proprietors of land must sc 1 
the necessity, surely parliament cannot be blind to the 1 
necessity, of taking some steps to remedy an evil rolling f 
up with the rapid 1 increase of the snow-ball. See 
Average of the net money annually paid for che support 
of the poor in the North Riding of Yorkahire, i in the years 
1783, 1784, and 1785, according to the returns made by 
the overseers of the poor in pursuance of two acts passed 
in 1786 (26 Geo, III.) 18,865]. 16s. 7d. | 
Sum total of the return made by the overseers ; of the poot 
of the hundred above referred to, in the North Riding of 
the county of York, of the assessments raised for the relief | 
of the poor in their respective townships, in the years 5 
1783, 1784, and 178 5˙ in pursuance oſ the act of e 
26 Geo. III. b. 56. 


ri — — — — 
Money raised No. of| No, of: Expences of Expended i in Law busi- 
by assessment. con- [occa- journeys and ſentertain- ness, orders, 
stant \sional [attendance on] ments. 

| poor. poor. | magistrates. | 


certificates. 


1783 C. 1202 14 7 188 | 251 C. 21 3 14. 2 1 | £- 69 5 7 
1784 . 1149 17 100 20 4. 14 18 34.6% 14. % © Is 


C. 30 5 2K. 116 3|£.38 8 0 


178 £- «1379 8 81 207 


— — 


The annual sum of the donations settled upon the poor, 8 
and paid to them in the above hundred, was at this period 
133l. 11s. This, added to the money raised by assess- 
ments, and both divided among the paupers, reckoning 
ten occasionally, as equal to one pauper constantly main- 
tained, makes two hundred and thirteen paupers to be 
maintained in 1783, at the expence of Gl. 5s. 5d. each; 
two hundred and twenty-six in 1784, at Fl. 13s. 6d. each; 
two hundred and thirty-one in 1785, at 6l. 108. 2d. each, 
This appears to be a large sum above chat which must be 
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earned by most of them in the pursuit of their various 
occupations ; for it is by no means to be presumed that 
a great part of them are not capable of labour ; but as a 
deduction from this sum, it is to be considered, that about 
one-tenth of the money levied by assessment, is not ap- 
plied to the actual support of the poor, but to other pur- 
poses; and that also there is reason to believe, that many 
more individuals are supported than appear by the above 
return; since the overseers in general did not, it is appre- 
hended, take into account the number of children in a 
family to which they paid allowances, but only the num- 
ber of adults to whom they paid it, and perhaps frequently 
reckoned the whole family, but as one individual in the 
return. These two circumstances taken together, will 
make a considerable difference in the calculation, but to 
what amount, cannot be easily estimated, and must be 
left to the judgment of every one. 
At the period when the above return was made, it ap- 
peared, that in the above hundred, the highest rated 
parish paid under two Shillings in the pound poor-rate, and 
that five townships had never yet raised any assessment for- 
the poor, and were entirely exempt from any charge on 
their account; and it isa circumstance deserving of much 
attention, that the three market towns in the hundred were 
much higher rated than any other parish, and that the rate 
of assessment generally increased in proportion to the sixe and 
Population of the parish or township ; and that the five toꝛun- 
ships that had never yet levied a poor-rate, were among the 
smallest in the hundred; and alto, that the poor were best 
attended to, and the least numerous in proportion, in the 
smallest and least populous townships ; strong arguments 
these, against uniting great districts in the general mainte- 
nance of the poor, under the plea of their being better 
ä attended to, and maintained at less expence. 
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SECT. V.-—LEASES®, 


In this Riding, very-few leases are granted, especially 
by the owners of large estates, or by long established fami- 


* By experience, I know that leases are not binding upon Slovenly or bad in- 
clined men, nor are they sufficient to conquer the i * of our common 
farmers. 

There are yarious other methods well understood by intelligent © country gen- 
tlemen, better calculated by far to effect those purposes. A man of sense will 
not injure himself or his estate, by appressing or cramping a good and deserving 
tenant, and no lease, be its covenants ever so strongly worded (much less to- 
tally omitted, as is frequently the case), will make a bad farmer a good and de- 
sirahle tenant. 

The proprietor must of necessity be at the expence of buildings, find mate 
rials ſor all permanent improvements upon his land, and make reasonable al- 
Jowance for an exhausted farm; and with such encouragement, I will venture 
to assert, no industrious well- meaning farmer will grumble to bestow his la- 
bour, although he have no lease. 

If the tenant has these, and such like indulgencies, and still requests a lease, 
the landlord has fair room to conjecture, it is * for sĩnister purposes that it is 
required. 

Leases are sometimes obtained by covert ways and specious pretences; per- 
haps to ans wer the views of a wealthy designing ste ward, whose chief inten- 
tions we frequently perceive, are how to obtain and tie up large portions of his 
unwary lord's estate, to the advancement of himself and friends. 

To be sure, leases may sometimes induce tenants to advance a few steps to- 
wards trifling improvements, principally to answer their own convenience; 
but that they do not on the whole further the general weal of the country, is 
my firm opinion ; ; and on my side, I think 1 have at this day a majority of 

gensible and disinterested men. 

There is no man, let his rank and situation in life be ever so elevated, but he 
may, and frequently does his family or property great injury, by tying up his 
property for fourteen or twenty-one years; it may be done to-day with the best 
intent, and without the prospect of danger or loss to the proprietor of the 
estate; but what mortal has the privilege of reading the book of fate, or judg- 
ing properly of eventful accidents : at this time the owner has no thoughts of 
8ale—a very few years hence that step is necessary, then judge of the unplea- 
sant situation he or his Successors are thrown into. 

It is not the opinion of this day, that 'the community at large can be hurt by 
the sale of large estates, or a subdivison in consequence thereof, therefore, by a 
parity of ne any thing that tends to obstruct the free sale of estates, 
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lies, the occupiers of the soil being what are usually called 
tenants at will, holding their property by lease for a year ; 
and notwithstanding the supposed precariousness of this 
tenure, few parts of England can produce a tenantry, who, 
and whose ancestry, have. lived an equal number of years 
uninterruptedly on their farms; this, however, I do not 
apprehend in general to be a fayourable circumstance for 
the interests of agriculture, such men, as I have before 
remarked, ing in general the most enterprizing cul- 
tivators; but it has a tendency to shew, that permanency of 
occupation, one of the greatest sources of happiness to the 
farmer, is not confined to leases alone®. Experience never- 

theless 


where circumstances require it, cannot but be injurious. If the great would 
wish to improve their large estates, let them above all things endeavour to ap- 
point a land- ste ward or bailiff of diligence, disinterested integrity, and skill in 
country business; they may then have the satisfaction of seeing their n 
prosper, and avoid the inconvenience of leases.— M. G. Steele. 


* The Surveyor has properly hinted at the permanency of oecupation and 
comfortable state of the tenantry, where they hold from year to year, but has 
not said enough on the subject. It is the popular fashion of the times, particu- 
Jarly in the southern part of this island, to rail at this kind of tenure, where it 
is unknown on a scale of any extent; to assert that a country so held must be 
devoid of improvement, the tenantry oppressed, and the land- owners deprived 
of that share of rent which they ought to receive, were their lands lett on, what 
they call, a more liberal, durable tenure; but one fact is worth more than vo- 
Jumes of reasoning or declamation : let us therefore see how the fact stands 
the permanency of tenure under lease is held to be one of the greatest induce- 
ments to cultivation; but with tenants at will, occupation is more durable 
than with the former. The occupations of the latter are rarely changed, ex- 
cept for faults, where, under a long lease, there ought to be change for the good 
of the neighbourhood and public, and where, as far as leases prevent such 
change, they are evils. Not an estate in this district, or other neighbouring 
ones, can be pointed out where the same families have not remained for ge- 
nerations on it, perhaps for many generations ; and toa length of time, which 
the Surveyor points out in Some instances, as being attended with inconve- 
nience, in being of so permanent and certain a nature as to prevent exertion : 
estates may be shewn, where not a family has been changed, or a new one in- 
troduced, in the memory of man: where the tenants have gradually risen 
from the smallest farms to the largest, and settled some of their children upon 
the smaller farms, to raise again in their turns; while the parent has acquired 

property, 
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those in straightened circumstances, instances of which 
must be met with in every country, or where considerable 
improvements are to be made at the expence of the tenants, 

| it 


property, and placed others of his children in various other professions, supey 
rior to that in which he originally started himself. By long leases, I do nog 
apprehend leases on liyes are intended to be recommended, because all those 
parts of England where they greatly prevail, are under the worst state of cul+ 
tivation ; and in this part of England, particularly in this district, wherever 
we see such leases, we find nothing to recommend them, the farms beingy 
with scarce an exception, worse cultivated than the farms of their neighbours, 
tenants at will, and the occupiers poorer ; but it is to be supposed fourteen years 
leases are meant, which is looked upon as a reasonable term, a term as long ay 
the tenant should expect, or the landlord grant; but in most parts of England, 
where such leaves are common, the greatest part of the tenants are changed at 
the expiration of a lease ; for no mutual tye of friendship, honour, or attach+ 
ment, existing there between landlord and tenant, the former is bound only 
by interest to the latter; and the latter presuming upon the certainty of his 
lease, gives probably some occasion of offence, which is nat forgiven when it 
expires; whereas in this country, a tenant would sit down very uneasy, under 
the apprehens ion of being removed at the end of fourteen years. Being well 
acquainted with some estates myself in this country, and having inquired into 
the practice of many others, I am satisfied that no such ſrequency of change 
takes place, on an average the tenants holding their farms for a much longer 
term. Another argument against this tenure is, that the tenantry must be un- 
easy under a liability to continual raisement of their rents, and a too frequent 
practice of it; but this keeps pace with the change, and no greater excess of it 
prevails than of the former; a much longer term runs than fourteen years on 
an average, between one raisement and another; an estate is seldom raised 
more than once in the life-time of the owner, and many landlords make it a 
principle never to raise a tenant to whom they have lett a farm; and some even 
make an agreement to the purpose, as long as such tenant shall conduct himself 
as becomes a man and a farmer. I believe this tenure to be in every instance 
in favour of the tenant, both for permanency of occupation and moderation of 
rent; for though the landlords here, get a handsome and sufficient rent, I be, 
lie ve some ching more would be extorted, were land of equal quality in leasing 
distrits ; but where a tenure is some what favourable to either side, it ought to 
be so to that of the tenant. For this possible loss of rent (for I am not certain 
that there is any such loss), the land lord has an ample return in the attachment 
and good offices of his neighbours : should there be no loss of rent, he is a great 
gainer indeed. 1 
Again, it is said that this tenure is unfavourable to agriculture ; but how is 
that the fact? where is the country in which greater exertions have been made, 
| than 


theless teaches us, that nudes some landlards, especially 
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it is more advisable to be under * curtaliny; Ne 
attended with greater rent. 

In the neighbourhood of manufactures, leases are in- 
dispensible, because the manufacturer will give for his 
pleasure 


than by tenants at will in this Riding, during the last thirty years? where is 
agricultute at this time more rapidly advancing ? what country is better culti- 
vated than the generality of the vale of York ? what fields surpass those on 
Leeming-lane ? is it not there that the hitherto unequalled rotation of turnips 
and grain, alternately, without any manure, is practised, and all the manure 
reserved for the grass-lands ? where is the persevering industry of the Cleve- 
land man surpasse d, who, confiding in his tenure, will bestow an ample dress- 
ing of lime upon his land, after fetching it thirty or forty miles by land- car- 
riage, at the expence of three days labour of his team ? what part of England, 
on the whole, produces such Hve-stock ? few parts surpass it in sheep, though 
the large original breed may be going out of fashion (for the fashion of stock 
fluctuates like other fashions}, none surpass it in cattle, none equal it in horses. 
If these be facts, where is the injury this tenure does to agriculture ? but there 
is another, and far more valuable character which this tenure pessesses, which 
is entirely overlooked—its moral and political tendency is disregarded, or un- 
known ; the tendency it has to make good neighbours, and orderly, virtuous 
citizens. In no country does there subsist between landlord and tenant, a 
more friendly intercourse, or more frequent exchange of good offices ; this te- 
nure operates like the marriage tye in countries where divorces are obtained 
with the greatest facility, because, being easily obtained, the good sense of the 
parties teaches them to bear and forbear, to correct their own faults, and to be 
lenient towards those of their partners ; to live in mutual accommodation, not 
in mutual opposition; where such is the practice, divorces are never applied for: 
so it is here with the landlord and tenant ; the tenant will not conduct himself 
in an unbecoming manner, because the consequence would be the loss of a good 
farm, and a good landlord ; the landlord, for still stronger reasons, will not be 
guilty of vexation or oppression, because his character being forfeited, he 
would be unable to procure other tenants, than the outcasts from the estates of 
other people, to the certain ruin of his uwn ;—can there be greater ties upon the 
conduct of both landlord and tenant ? and such ties universally prevail with te- 
nure at will, and are most powerful. 

Besides, it is a remark which | have made during many years attendance 
at the assizes at York, that there is rarely more than one or two suits in a 
year, from the whole of this large county, between landlord and tenant, for 
unfarmerlike conduct, or breach of contract; while I have known in leasing 
countries, Some scores of law- suits within that short period; scarce a lease ex- 
pires there without application to a law-man, or court of justice; it is no slight 
recommendation, therefore, of this tenure, that it is unfavourable to litigation. 
There are circuits which would not be worth the attendance of the-gentlemea 

of 
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pleasure or accommodation, a greater price ſor the land 
than the farmer can give, consistently with his profit ; ; 


not be sufficient. 


of the long robe, if it were not for the emoluments arising from the gener] 
practice of leasing land in them. 

From observations 1 have made, it is * that it is ste wards who cry 
down tenure at will, and so highly extol Jong leases; they have a personal 
- Interest in the question; it is their business to extort the greatest possible rent 
for their employer, and their interest to do it with the least possible trouble to 
themselves: the influence of good- will and friendship is nothing to them; the 
comfort of the te nantry occupies little of their thoughts; they live an hundred 
miles off, or more perhaps; they hear no complaints; they visit not the 


estates except on a rent-day, and even then, if they be great men, visit it by 


a deputy, who has still less interest in it, or about it. Besides, long leases 
are favourable to, and encourage large occupations : a numerous tenantry is 
troublesome to stewards ; but one great occupier of an estate can easily, through 
a banker, remit one large draft for his rent, which may save a steward a long 
Journey : this is a strong recommendation, The favourable opinion of long 
leases which is held by land-stewards, is strongly evinced by looking over the 
original surveys laid before the Board of Agriculture: where the surveyor is 
of that description, we seldom fail to witness a pretty warm attack made on 
tenantry at will, and as warm a panegyric on long leases. In general, the 
southern $urveyors condemn this tenure, who know little of it, except the 
trouble they experience in receiving northern rents; while it meets with praise 
from the northern surveyors, who are well acquainted with it. On the whole, 
it is clear, that where the gentry, as in the district under survey, live gene- 
rally on their property, tenantry at will is by far the best tenure, keeping up 


a mutual dependance and intercourse between the higher and lower orders, 


between landlord and tenant ; causing the former to be acquainted with the 
wants and circumstances of the latter, and to be ready to relieve them, and the 
latter to be influenced and directed by the counsels and advice of the former; 
bringing them, by a more intimate acquaintance, more to a level with each 
other; rendering both of them better men and better citizens. Where the 
landlords abandon their estates, as practised in many parts, and in some in- 
Stances here, to the direction of stewards, leases may have the best effect, as 
rendering the tenantry more independent; and as they can get no assistance 
and advice from the influence and presence of their landlord, freeing them at 
least from the vexations, oppressions, and contempt of a distant ste ward. 


But I mean not to say, that there is no reverse of this practice; there will 


be shert-sighted, dishonest and beggarly landlords in every country, but such 
in this country make only an exception to a general rule, and it is believed, 


not a frequent one. It has always been held, that a good principle is nat to | 


be reasoned against on account of a possible abuse; for notwithstanding such 
an abuse, the principle will still remain good.— A. F. 
The 


the security of the latter, therefore, without a lease, would 
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The following are the most essential conditions of such 
leases as have been met with in the course of the survey. 
The first, is from one made use of by che owner of an 
estate near Scarborough, who is on the point of letting 
leases for fourteen years, in which there are many need- 
less, and some unreasonable, clauses. 5 

+ The landlord agrees to lett the tenant, his executors, 
administrators, and limited as Signs, a certain farm for the 
term of fourteen years, with all its Tights and appurte- 
nances; reserving all mines, quarries, and royalties ; 
and all timber and other trees, &c. with full power to view, 
search for, cut down, and carry away the same at season- 
able times of the year, paying such compensation for da- 
mage, as two indifferent persons of equal degree shall 
award and direct. The landlord also reserves liberty to 
enter upon the said premises, to view their repairs and 
condition; and also for himself and attendants ta take and 
pursue the game thereon, at his will and pleasure. 

The term commences the fifth day of April, and 
continues after the expiration of the term of fourteen 
years, from year to year, so long as the landlord and 
tenant shall please. ä 

% Provided always, that if the rent of the said premises 
before reserved, or any part thereof, or the other occa- 
sional rents, shall happen to be jn arrear and unpaid, by 
the space of twenty days, next after either, or any of the 
said days or times, whereon the same shall become due 
and payable, being first demanded; or, if the conditions, 
covenants, and agreements herein contained, are not duly 
performed, and fulfilled by the said tenant, his executors, 
&c. thenceforth the lease shall be void. 

« The tenant agrees to pay his rent by equal portions, 
on the 10th day of October and 5th day of April, free 
from all taxes and impositions whatsoeyer, parliamentary 

or 
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or parochial (except the land- tax), the first payment to 
be made on the 10th day of October next ensuing after 
the execution of the lease. Also to pay all taxes and 
impositions, parliamentary or. parochial, which shall, 
during this demise, be laid, or assessed upon the said pre- 
mises ?. 

% And also yearly, * every year during the ad 8s 
lead or carry with their teams, on the customary days, 
called boon-days, to the hall or chief house, such articles 
as have been customary, or shall be required; and to per- 
form all other suits, services, duties and customs of any 
kind, which are, or shall at any time be taxed, charged, 
or imposed upon the premises. The tenant to pay, with 
remedy and recovery by distress and sale, upon default of 
payment, the several additional rents herein after men- 
tioned; that is to say, 1cl. for every acre, and so in pro- 
portion after that rate, which he, his executors, admi- 
nistrators, or limited assigns, shall, contrary to the mode 
or course of agriculture and management prescribed, 
and expressed by the indorsement signed by the parties, 
plough, or dig up, pare and burn +, or keep in tillage, 
or otherwise convert to arable, without the special 
leave or consent of the landlord, in writing first ob- 
tained. 


Also to pay 1 during the said term, on the half- 
yearly days of payment aforesaid, over and above the rent, 
the sum of 10l. for each and every acre of the premises 
hereby demised, and so in proportion for any greater or lest 
quantity than an acre, if he, his executors, or admini- 
strators, shall at any time during this demise, directly, or 


* Very unreasonable, from the uncertainty.—Sir R. D. Hildyard, Bart. 
Too much restriction may be laid upon this article, which, in most lands, 
is one of the greatest improvements: the alkaline salts obtained thereby, will 
amply compensate for the very small diminution WE the soil occasioned by burn- 
ing.—J. fi. 
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indirealy, demise, lett, or assign over, or othet wise part 
with his, or their imerest therein, wholly or in part (other 
chan a cow-gate to a cottage holding under the zaid land- 
lord), without special license and consent of the said laod- 
lord, in writing under his hand first had, and obtained for 
that purpose. 

Also to pay 10s. for every acre df land «own down 
with turnip-sced, which $hall not be hoed, or shall be 
improperly hoed, or weeded contrary to good husbandry ; 
or shall be eaten off, or depastured with * other cattle 
than qheep. 

&« Also to resoit with his corn to the lord's mill e, * 
to perform, and observe such rules, ordinances, and bye- 
laws, as have been, or may be agreed upon, at the court- 
leet, and court-baron held for the manor ; and to consume 
and eat with his cattle on the lands, or some part thereof, 
all the grass, hay and straw, which shall yearly grow upon 

the same, except what may reinain in the last year of the 
said term, which shall be eaten betwixt Lady-day and 
May-day next after the determination of the said term, 
upon such part of the demised grounds, as shall be allotted 
or appointed for that purpose by the landlord ; and not to 
Sell, carry away, or dispose of any of the manure, dung, 
or compost, which shall be made upon the premises, but 
Shall make use of the same upon his lands; and shall leave 
the last year's manure, straw, dung, and compost produced 
thereon, for the benefit of the farm, receiving such com- 
pensation for the same as hereafter mentioned. 
Also to preserve and defend from cattle and other 
damage, all young trees and quick-set fences, which are 
growing, or during the continuance of the demise, may 
be set, and e upon the premises. And not to burn 


* unde woe to be, provided the miller grinds his corn as well, and ma- 
nages it as well as any other miller * FJ. Smeddle, 


any 


Po 
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any fern or whins to ashes, in order to sell chem to the 
boilers, or makers of soap, or any other person whatever, 
without the special license of the landlord in writing. 

Also, at his own proper cost, to employ such mole- 
catcher for destroying of the moles within the said pre- 
mises, as the landlord shall from time to time appoint 
and approve. | | 

« Also, at his own cost, sufficiently to cleanse- and 
scour one-sixth, or such other part of the ditches and 
water courses, at least once in every year, as the land- 
lord shall direct. And to uphold and keep in repair, all 
the houses and buildings on the premises (such houses and 
buildings being first put into repair, and the helms or 
Shades covered in, at the expence of the landlord). 

& Also, not to sow down any part of the premises with 
rape, hemp, woad, weld, madder, or hops, without leave 
in writing for that purpose first had and obtained from 
the landlord : and not, in any one year during the demise, 
& to plant with potatoes any greater quantity than one acre 
and an half of ground; and that in the same field sown, 
or intended to be sown with turnip-seed, and no where 


else; and not in the last year of this demise, to s0w down 


with wheat, any greater quantity than one-fourth part of 
the land occupied in the regular and prescribed course of 
tillage, the crop of which shall not be taken away from 
the premises; but shall be left for the benefit of the farm, 
such compensation being paid for the same, as therein- 
after mentioned. And that after the lands shall be brought 
into a regular course by the method or mode prescribed 
- by the indorsement, not to have more from that time 
forward, than one-fourth of the land in tillage, sown down 
with wheat in any one year during this demise. 
* If every farmer is allowed to plant no more than one acre and an half of 


potatoes, will there be a sufficieney for the markets? if the restriction was 
general, would not the poor people be injured ?— J. Smeddle. | 
| 6c Also, 


I 
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„ Also, during the continuance of the lease, not to stoch 
any part of the lands with rabbits. 

The landlord agrees to allow the tenant, his execu- 
tors, &c. on his leaving the farm, for the clots of turnips 
and wheat * son in the last year of this demise, and for 
the manure produced in such last year, and also for such 
part of the hay and straw, as shall not be eaten and con- 
zumed, such price, as two indifferent discreet persons, 
chosen by the landlord and tenant, as arbitrators, shall 
award and direct; whose determination shall be final and 
conclusive. The crop of wheat to be viewed and valued 
in the month of August or September, before the cutting 
of the same; the tenant paying, or allowing out of the 
money so to be awarded, for the land so son down with 
wheat, one year's rent, clear of all deductions. 

« Also, that the tenant may have for the yse of the 
farm and premises (only) from the quarries, any quantity 
of limestone, paying to such person as shall be appointed 
to get up the same, the sum of 4d. for each waggon-load. 
They mutually agree, that in case of any difference 
about any matter respecting the demised premises, which 
is not before provided for, it shall be determined by arbi- 
trators and an umpire, closen in manner aforesaid. And 
that it shall be lawful for the new, or on- coming tenant, 
his servants and workmen, with or without horses, and 
other cattle and implements of husbandry, at all times in 
the proper season, between Michaelmas and Lady-day in 
the last year, to enter upon the said premises, to dress the 

meadow and pasture ground, and to plough and work such 


That is, for the improvement that shall have been made by preparing the 
Jand for a crop of turnips; and by having eaten the turnips upon it, during the 
winter preceding the 5th day of April, when he quits his farm; and likewise 
for his expences in cultivating the land, and sowing it with wheat- in the pre- 
ceding autumn; and if sown upon a failow, then to allow a year's rent, exclu- 
sive of the above expences.— F. 7. 


part 


LEASES. 
part of the land, as chall by the said dals of hutppdry be 
ppecified to lie for the ne xt zummer fallow ; and to plough 
end to with spring corn, such other part . shall not 
have been fallowed the preceding year; or, a8 it hall he 
necessary in the course of tillage, to o dn with euch 
grain, without paying or allowing ny thing! for the a. 
to the tenant, - 

And lastly, for ah ws enen, ihe ny 
now, &c. herein contained, the tenant bin himself in 
the penal zum of three hundred pounds . 
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. | Quantities Your o 1780. | 
- —— 


— 

* 

112 32 ea 
rv 8 

214 226 Oats 125 

313 © 36 |Barley, turnips 

43 3 33 {Fallow * 

7 

2 


o Ditto 
| : 19 [Wheat | 
3 0 11 [Ditto | 
x 22 Ditto 


. 


ce Succession of * Pe the * of 2 = 
40 FiniTummipe, wich one acre 1 an half of pota- 
toes, in the same field. 5 

Second Barley or oats, with covered, fourteen 
pounds to each acre. 

« Third—Cloyer, the y IP crop mowed, the recond 
erop eaten off with sheep. - 

6 F ourth—W heat on the cloyer bble 00 
* | tc In ? 


* Were no farnis ett upon any other conditions, the proprietors choutd be Go 
eccupiers, for me. M. 


+ Since the above scale was adopted, it has been FRE * upon 


this extuto {it being of different qualities in different parts), will not bear the 
E Tr 


6 b 1 EAs El. 


; G3 In Myiug down the land to grass, not less tan 0 
quarter of hay seeds, and twelve pounds of dressed seeds; 
sucli as redclover, white ot 1 and Kerb . 
be son S e,ẽ&¶ are. 0 9781 -/ 
N. BI Sic the above eile was- adopted; 3 it rh dera | 
found that thie land will not bear the clever husbandry in 

a constant round: therefore it has been changed to tur: 
mips; barley, or bats, grass. seeds three Fey = A to 
rn ee irh | 229 ee 


« Penalties in the indorsement. 1 ; 
6 Tenant to lay. three chaldrons of lime | 
_ (each chaldron consisting of 32 bushels), 2 
on each acre designed for pe, rtr 


— 
. 


clover habandry | in a constant round ; ; thbtefore, by the advice X a Skilful 6. 
kinn it has been determined to govetn the high lands by the following rule: 
after setting aside such pieces as the landlord may direct to be continued in old 
pasture and meadow, the remainder to be divided into two equal parts, one of 
which shall remain in pasture, the other be put in tillage under the following 
Course, viz. —1-$ixth wheat, 1-8ixth turnips after wheat, 1-8ixth oats ot barley 
after turnips, with which grass-sceds are to be oven; 1· sixth seeds of one year's 
lying ; 1-$ixth seeds of two years“ lying, and 1-8ixth seeds of three years“ 
| -lying, to be succeeded by wheat. When this half has undergone two rounds 
of this husbandry, the tenant to be permitted to take the other half of the land 
allowed to be in tillage, and to continue two rounds as above, on condition that 
the former half permitted to be taken up, be laid down in a proper manner fer 
- * | 
. quantity of eds to be own on each acre the first 3 is as follows, 
- viz. Ilbs. of white clover, 71bs: of rib-grass, 31bs.-of trefoil; and four bushels bf 
hay-skeds; and for the second round, when the land is purposed to be laid 
down to grass, till che last half of the land allowed to be in tillage shall have 
gone through its course, the following quantities of seeds are to be son on each 
1 acre, viz." 51bs. of white clover; 51b. of rib-grass,. 3 Ibs. of trefoil, and eight 
bushels of hay-seeds. When that part of the land allowed to be in tillage has 
gone two rounds, the tenants are permitted to go through the same success jon 
of management. | 
Ils other parts of che estate the turnip and clover WEE Still need on, 
* land being able to bear it. In others again, the old husbandry of oats, fal- 
© low, and wheat, is found to be the best, layigg down with grass-seeds af the 
land seems to be wearing out.— Sir R. F. Vanden Bempde, Bart. d 
= The tolly of subjeQting tenants to covenants, is evident from this i instance. 


1 the landlord had insisted upon a rigorous performance, the tenant might haye 
* ruined. — Ancnymous. 


fallow 


s 5 
Fellow for wheat, or pay Se nao ch vos * 4. 
don omitted | - - 0 10 0 


—. lh ay 0% 


straw, and manure, or pay np: a load] | Dis 28 A 

; of hay sold or carried off Ng 2 0 

* A thrave of straw, do. doi ooh F 7 20 «1-0 2 0 
10 Cart load of manurre 2 OS), 0 '$ © 


NB. To have dd ined. un 
whereon to eat (between Lady-day and Mays! | Th 
day), what hay and straw may Weleda nde 
sumed of the last year. n 3B ns 4164791 ids 
« To employ the ahols-cxther, as beter fahrt. ck 
mentioned, or pay for each acre of _— tn, 1. 
contained i in his farm + 8 1 0 
« For every tale, or lot of brakens for bars HOUSE BAT 7% 
ing (without leave), to pay® - - 10 & 0 
15 Working or 7 Ogging any mine « quarry „ 
to pay — — 10 0 © 
« To dn d at such seasons as the | 
owner or steward shall appoint, and in the ; 
mean time to keep the young hedges pro- 
perly weeded ; or for every year it shall | 
be omitted, to pay - - . 10:00 
« To pay such sum of money for repairing such 
buildings (as were in good repair at, or put in repair 
since the time of entering), and for repairing such fences 
as shall be estimated by proper workmen, to be appointed 
by che owner, receiver, or steward; after the arbitrators 
or umpire have determined whether "ey are, or are not 
in proper repair, &c. 
For neglecting to thatch all, or any part of the 
houses or out- houseg, to pay such a sum of money as will 
com pletely repair the same, to be estimated by a thatcher 
E 2 E or 


——_—_—_———e——_ ,, ,,, ,,,. - 


: 8. | 7 Ast. 


br Seca — appointed by the bah g 
ceiver, or steward . e Bev? 
« For selling or lopping 2 of eden 


hazles and thorùs for hedging, in places to W 
6 w pay treble che value of uch trees 7“ 


The tenant being bound “ to resort wich his dork tv 
Sis tord's milly” appears to be an improper tie ; for if tht 
tenant suspects the miller's honesty, or if he daes not do 
his business proplfly, it iv unreabonable chat he chould be 
bound to employ him, and checks alro in tie miller, thin 
obligation and F Wu = _— to _ towards 
his employers © 

A scale of ny, if ads 40 to "the toll, 
40 be atmexed to the lease (with a proper liberty to vary 
as the seasons-may require), T' think an excellent plan. 

In the-riorthetn part of the vale of Vork, 1 met with 


another lease of a farm of about 5 Fol. per annum, some 


df the eovenants of which not aer ar common, * 
shall here insert: ( a 


The landlord agrees to lett che tenant the "ns 
premises at the rent therein mentioned. 


«+ The buildings, fences, gates, 860 to be all in a good 
repair at the time of entry. 4 


„ Tenant. agrees to pay all taxes and as5eeements, ex- 
cepting the land-tax. 


— 


3 An REP to waste manure.— Sir R. D. Hildyard, Bart. : 


I Boch the lease and the term are much too long; a lease of three or ſour 
years, with notice from either, and tenant to be allowed according to the cuy- 
tom of that part of the country, might answer all purpozes.— J. H, 

Would it not be advisable to have a penal clause, restricting the time of mowe 
ing the meadows ? suppose the tenant was not allowed to cut any grass after 

July; inddlgence might be granted by the landlord in very dry seasons like the 

present (1794). There is grass for hay yet (Sept. 12), uncut. 

A restrictive clause respecting the time of cutting hedges, seems also neces- 


vary; the farmers often cut their hedges iu full leaf, for We chameful purpose 6f 
teacing their hay- stacks.— C/er. Er. 


| | „ Also | 


| * 632 cnc 
leasualties by fire, or violent storms of wind, a ονν. 
8 — albmateriala for ve. 02804 ? 
_ * Also sufficiently to hedge, ditch, drain, treschi ſense, 
5 livre, and keep vp all the hedge; euch, draws 
trenches and fences belonging 40 the premises, d within 
two gelendar months afier-potice. ,siall; have. beep giver | 
| bim:40/10:40 or to repals en of :the-calflbuillings, te- 
in cave; of default theraip,, that it shalt be laykul fer the 
landlord ia employ proper Þatourens $6.0, juck 50pgirs, ie, 
and that the. landlard  may-enter inte the sid me to 
diatrain for all auch en pener o and at the ond-of five dayy, | 
mann sell, and dispasa of the a 
Asa te carry the brieks, timber, and other materia 
W repairing, prapided. che distance dogs -nat e 
five miles from the said farm. house. 
e Alza;ta make all such new fences, ditches, n 
as hin landlerd shall think proper, the landlord fading 
quick wbod and young trees, and paying half he work 
manship of making such new fences, &. 5 
Also tu use and spread upon the wie un bo | 
Kraw, turnips, clover, which shall grow, upon, or axis 
from che said premises; and that all the dung, &. arising 
from the hay, straw, &c. cansumed in the first twenty 
. years, of the term, and all he asbes and manure produced 
in the messuages, &. shall be laid ang. prod upon the 
pasture and meadaw ground g; and that the dung» &. 
made i in the last year of the Said (arm, a be left for tds 


1 It thoudld rather be—The andlord to make all auch new fences as the te«, 
nant Shall think proper, the landford finding auickwood and young trees, aud 
the farmer paying half the warkmanship of making zuch, and repairing them 
at his sole expence.— J. Smeddle. 

+ This is a most abominable ecvenant ; I recolle& ithaipg.ezeceate byall 
good farmers thirty years ago, and hoped. it had nn this totally extir- 
mt John Bailie. : ES 

| 3 3 use | 


4 _— 


use und benefit of ce landlord; or the ee c 
vvithout any allowance for the ame: . 

Abo, that a fourth part of each portion or a 
zrable land, shall be summer fallow, or turnifis,” and shall 
have laid upon it not less than two chaldrons of lime per 
ere. One other faurth part harley, after turnips, with 
which twelve pounds of elover-seed shall be soτn, and 
which shall continue in clover eighteen months from the 
2 One other fourth part shall be 2 | 
oats, aſter clover, which shall b succeeded by fallow. - 
; 6 Another arable part of the said farm chall be one- 
al 4 summer fallow, with? two chaldrons of lime per 
acre. Another one-fifth wheati or spring corn, after tho 
fallow; with-which shall be son fout pounds of white 
clover, five pounds of rib-grass, chree pounds of tre ſoil, 
and six bushels of hay-seeds; which shall continue as 
pasture two years, from the time the wheat crop is taken 
off the ground, which may chen be ploughed out fos 
Wheat, er spring corn, and the next year fallowed. 

« Another arable part of the said farm shall be ma- 
naged as the last, gfily divided into six parts, and the grass 
Shall lie three years. The penalty for non· performance of 
the above course of Nan pc five pounds per acre * 
all the land not 80 managed +. 

Not to plough, or dig up any of the old. grass 1 ; 
| bret what is mentioned in the said lease), under penalty 
of five pounds per acre, to be paid as an advance of rent 
yearly during the remainder of the term. 

If the tenant shall pare and burn, he shall lay on | the 
land 11 chaldron of lime per acre, the same year it is pared 


A very good clause: the manure ought ur to \ belong to the 8 — 
FJ. Smeddle, 


: +.'Tis hardly possible to determine, whether the several applications are 


Just, or not, without knowing the nature of the $0il to which r se ve · 
rally direted.—F. Smedale, 


» 1 2 ; 4 


„ 
und burnt; a of iying.on iar dummy df lime, 
to pay the last· mentioned penalty for every actes maren 
less, not vo managed © ett Ait 10 | 27's: Is UV: -» 
% Also, not to keep a larger numbes of cattle upon tha 
farm the last year! of the eee enen 
kept f. Mio c H H ,“ St Nb needs 
In che northern bbs of Richmond, thererarg. 
many leases granted for seven, or fqurteen yea but the 
covonants are not singular. They! generally i bind the te 
nants to scour annunlly one rod of ditching} far! every 
pound rent, and some not to tale two crop af rn a 
.  gextively, and to plaugh out any fresh land withoutleape, | 
Where leases are not granted, special :covenants. are 
zometimes entered imo; hut often no others, than that the 
tenant shall not plough out fresh land -withbut leae and 
in the northern part of. the Riding, tenants generally c0+ 
vepant ta lay a certain quantity of lime on their: fallovs, 
at the rate of from ane to two anf a half, chaldrons per 
acre l. Neyertheless, there are, upon Ps este, other 
elauses, which I shall here insert. 

Upon another geutleman's estate in 5 * part of 
the vale of York (not lett upon lease), tenants: covenant. 
not ia sow two crops of white Forn together ®%, e ee 


© ® Proper covenant, if the soil be of a black Weste nature, or coarve tra · 
velly loam.— J. Smed dle. l 

+ A very fair covenant for the off-going A and no more #220 what is 
due for the on · coming one to have.— J. „ miele a 
If che off. going tenant have à year's notice * * 1 his b Feth 
perhaps hire a larger immediately after the receipt of such notiee; in this case 
he would most certainly augment his stock in such a manner as his interest or 
opporturiity might dictate: it would be very hard upon him; if hiv old landlord 
prevented him from providing a stock suitable to his new farm. Supposs he 
was prevented in the last year of his term from men hig land with any” 
other stock save his Cn. — . Smeddle, f 

J Most of the lands in this district haye been too muck limed already. * 
Fobn B. Jilie, | 

y* Upon this estate, the tenantt are not allowed to plant any potatoes, av 
for their own ute. F. Smeddle, 


E 4 Alo 


1 * . of quietly abe Gram; ind 
that year av? 4 make chi! failow for the next *; the landlord 
reserving a liberty for himself o * his on coming tenant, a8 
minage:zuch fallow. st. 
Pha tenant alto to pay bis A your rent the NME. 
chaelmas preceding the leaving his farm, who conequenth = 
iy es rio way · guing crop when hs leaves the premises t. 

a chese covenants, there are sorme things very new; 
particularly in that of the eetiant not managing the fallow 
in the last year. It it desirable, if it can be done, for tha 
tenarit to have no: right or interest in the ſarm at the timo 
he quits ir ſor it is always unpleasant to an on-coming 
tenant to have the old one about his premises for s long a 
time as is necessarily the case, in some modes of entry and 
quittanoe. The above covenants scem in a e mea- 
Sure to do away that inconvenience. 

. When a tenant leaves his farm, he is n 5 * 
mr the coοỹ.r y ( there is no covenant entered into 
to che contrary) to a crop from the land which was fallow 
or turnips during the year preceding the th day of April on 
which the term expires, as a compensation for the labour 
and empence attending such fallow, or crop of turnips, 
which the above is meant judiciously to prevent, in conse« 
quence of che great inconvenience arising from the e 
n 


* If ks aids no „ fallow e hs MOT Ne Ta 1 vin la une, 
ployed a part of the year. Suppose fallow to be made, and che price of making 
auch to be regulated by two discreet persons, chosen by the landlord and of- 
going tenant, and paid for by che on-coming tenant. If the mode wag gene- 
xal, there would be na loes incurred by the off · going . een be 
employed upon his new farm.— N Smeddle. 


© + The tenant 'shiguld be allowed to give“ security at Michacliads before be 
quits, for the payment of his whole year's rent; it is hardly possible for him 
(except he be full- handed), to pay his whole year's rent at Michaelmas, with. 
out zelling his atock to prone . een | 


FP” * Nu — % V 


— 
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n *. 
. 


5482. 
* a — ann; atithe.rale.af 
York; the nent enters upon the two-thirds o the ploughe 
; r 491); 4p; patiure and. at 
Lady-dayi(April Sb) ant che house and moadowiandas 
May-day (May: ach. all O. 8.) Rut cha aft gig tenang 
bas the use of so much of the barns-and fald-yards; ab i 
podeviiry for the ghtaching out tb corn, and oom ing 
the straw of the crop. which c i f and heh, | 
| way fallow-the preceding yea. vrallat morbilocags; Are 
The tenants ob cbt Emden, have Moi erg an | 
too. Miri ofthe Fable land, so that the on-commng-tenant = 
enters to no arable Jan bus. that. high, my dna 
g allow, 2 Wo, Ie. od Joahundk diet 
8 W insĩst Won dur, 
nips-(expn when, eaten üpon the: land), being considered ag 
à cropf. I understand it had its origin in this part of zhg 
country, with the late: Carl of DANN oN, un dhe 
other side of the Tees, where it is no. almast established 
a+ a chan But chey ho haye, ar intend; io adopt 
zucht a practice, ought to oonsder whether the land. is not 
ia a bene state for a- crop. of carn, after à crop of turnips 
eaten upen tha land, than after a summer fallow? and ii 
the teriant were to sell tha turnips (to be eaten apon tko 
hand); at the best pride he could get, whether their: values 
would he aufficient td repay him for his expency and la- 


"# New kentün ate, not unfrequently, 1 new. married ee, bees wnited 
fortunes are sometimes not equal to the demand of a farm. In this cace a farm 


a Jopl, per annum would zequire mare mote y len 496qunt of the oft going . 
nant having two-thirds of the way-going crop), than another farm at rgol. = 


annum, the way-going tenant haying only one third. 7. Smedldle. 
' + Turniþs fed off with vheep, are far zuperior to a dead fallow, Ig | 
| receiveevery encoupagement from the landlord. E. Cleaver, E x. 1 


I Every pn-coming tenant of Lord Dan Ling ron'y a 
cropping the off-going tenant's turnip land. When the present on-coming te- 


nant quits, can he complaia ? had he not the FOG A tc As 
he catered, 32 he quits, —, Sed | $558 19 512: 6 16639 
- | | bour, 


. 3 


* 


4 T2236 
© bour, — if it «h6uld uppear chat 
the land will prodiſce # better erop of corn after-ruraipe 55 
consumed'thati after a summer fallow; andthar:the turnips 
in most cases Would not be'safficient' to repay the tenant, 
| and leave him a reasonable profit, er a proce- 
" dre is 6quitable 7 '- * 91¹14 "Ty rf OY 247 2433 INV! 
In other parts of the North — is the time 
| of ettry to the whole of he: farm, excepting to che land 
which was either fallow or turnips the preceding ycar, vn 
' which'the off. going - tenant has his crop; umless the on- 
coming tenant and he can agte en # cane fot 
the fallow, Which is very oſten done. + 

This section cannot be more properly conctolely than 
with the judicious 'remarks” of our predecesser MA Re 
SHALL what he says of the vale of —_—_ _ 
generally applicable to the Riding. 1. = 
„The time of the nm en, ee v, 
tiably Old Lady-day, * r 2594. od jo bis yed.o 

By the eustom of this evuntry, tenants at will are 
Mewetts clear the premises previous to the day of re- 
moval, of hay, atraw; and manure! quitting the farm on 
that day, and leaving it entirely naked of every thing, 
except the wheat on che ground; which at harvest he 
reapy and carries off! paying only for the * on-stand,“ 
er rent of ne land which the wheat has occupied s. 
„A. worse time, or a worse mode, could scarcely be 
deriaed. Old Lady-day is the middle of spring seed 
time; stock are still in the house; the hay and stravv 
partly eaten, and part to eat; and that time of the Year 
the roads, haying been soaked, .and cut up during win- 
ter, and stiffened by the winds of - March, are in their: 
very Wort state. These are \dixadvantages to the out- 


© Th, 


* a 7 8 


Barley son before Lady-day, on fallow, is also the _— paying the 
nne Stand only, BBS Se 28934 
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Poing tenant. The inconveniencies of an on-Goming 
| tenant entering upon a farm destitute of manure, and ma- 


+ terials to raise it from, need not be enumerated, © 


| 4% In Cleveland, the time of removal is duc es 


judicious. © The on- coming tenant takes possession of the | 


arable land at Candlemas, of the pasture grounds at Lady 
day, and of the mowing grounds at May-day, when the 
out- going tenant quits every thing but the wheat. 

These regulations are admirably adapted to removals 
in ring, and render them more eligible in many respects 


than Michaelmas removals, even when tempered with the 


Norfolk regulations. Old Michaelmas throws wheat 
teed - time too backward, and the unthrashed corn incurs 
a long, and frequantiy tedious connexion between out/ 
going and on- coming tenants : besides, too, the hay, the 
turnips, the feedage of leys broken up, and of young 
clover after harvest, make a long account between them: 


whereas in Cleveland, the wheat on the ground, and per- 


haps a little remaining hay, are the only ttiings/to' be 


barn (if any), the only thing the out- going tenant Jeayes 
behind him. If the barns be cleared by May-day, uhich 
in general they may be without. impropriety, the con- 


nexion between the out- going and the on- coming tenant 


(or landlord), dissolyes entirely on the day of removal, 


which, namely, Old May-day,. is an 9 season, * 


2 leisurg time of the year. 

The chief inconvenjency attending this ede of 
| removal, is that of the on- coming tenant (residing perhaps 
3t a distance) putting in the spring crops. But there is 
no day in the year on which. this disagreeable business 


can be done without inconveniency to all parties; and all 


that can be done, is to find out such days, and fix upon 


„ 


N valued (or removed), and the remaining wheat 1 in the 
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4 t th We prevailing opinion; that-the prodecs 
of ihe farm should be equal to- three rents; one for the 
| landlord; one for the expences of cultivation, and another 
_ for the farmer, This might - have been aceurate some 

thirty or forty years since, hen improvements were 
geldom made; and the system of three erops and a fallow 
was en pursued. It is at this time diſficule 
to ſorm aui accurate calculation upon the subject, in con- 
xequence of the various improvements in agriculture which 
are taking place, and the various degrees according to 
which the disposition and purse of the farmer enable him 
to pursue them. In consequence of this change of sys- 
tem, as well as the great increase of taxes and wages, the 
land is cultivated at a much greater expence than formerly, 
and consequently ought to be much more productive to 
zepay. the farmer for his time and his skill, and à rea- 
sonable interest for his capital. A well · managed farm, 
two-thirds of which is arable, should not produce less 
than 'fiye rents, and these rarely leave the farmer much 
more than one rent,” for the present maintenance of, * 
future provision for his family. | 
In general, dhe farmers in this country are apt to begin 


upon to small a capital; they are desirous of taking large 
farms without possessing the means, a great error, which 
| | makes 


A” 


quire a cothpetency according to his rank in godietyy! and 
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makes many a one poor upon a large farm, who might ac- 
Juire property upon one that was smaller. To say what 
sum a man bught W potstts By the acre) is hardly to be at- 
tempted ; it must depend upon the value of the acre, and the 
mode of stocking and cultivation adopted; ; It may however 


be received as a general principle, that he who lays out 


- the most upon his farm, will reap the largest return from 
it, supposing the money be expended with judgment. 


That the profits of farming are not too large, is evident 


from the few considerable fortunes that are made by it 


A man vf industry may, in the course of a long life; ac. 


if he can have placed several children during his lifetime 
in a situation similar to his own, or be enabled to do it at 
his death, he may be said to have done much; more does 
not often occur, while such instances are daily met with 
in every other profession in life. Should a farmer make 
zuch a fortune, it is in general in consequence of his 
uniting some other profession with his farm; he it a 
— Jand-surveyor, a steward, a corn- factor, ur has some othet 
pursuit; instances of fortunes acquired by such an union, 
may frequently be found; without it, the industrious, the 
orderly, the persevering farmer, the man peculiarly che 
pride and boast of England, is not oſten enabled to quit 
the path on which he first entered. 

Few farmers keep accurate accounts, and tuch, the 
Surveyor has not been able to meet with, as might «hew 
the precise expences and profits of a well-cultivated farm 
in his district; ideal calculations he has avoided, as tend · 
ing to miclead the judgment, not establish facts. the 
therefore ne no statement of the kind. | 
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* the northern part of the-yale of York, few waggont 
are used; the reason axigned for which is, that the coun- 
try is hilly ; many use two, and others three horse cartz, 
with three inch wheels; but most of the farmers have 
carts which are unusually long in the body, and with 


broad wheels, for the sole purpose of carrying their hay 
and corn, and working upon the. farm. 


In the southern part of the vale, the 1 hills, 


Ryedale, and the Marishes, waggons are pretty; generally 
used, and large heavy carts drawn by two or three horses; 


though many farmers keep a light one; horse cart, for pur 
poses where a large one is not necessary. Way... 

In the dales of the Western Moorlands, carcely any 
Waggons are used, but generally small narrow-wheeled 
carts, drawn by one horse. 

These carts are made on several different plans, but al- 
ways on a very cheap and simple construction. The 
body is usually framed upon the same piece of woot”is 
that which forms the Shafts ; and when. it is wanted to 
team a load, the horse is necessarily, taken out of the shafts, 
which fly. up as the tail of the cart descends. The wheels 
are sometimes solid blockewheels,. but these being found 
heavy, and apt to carry ditt, they are sometimes lightened, 
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CARRIAGEDS.. 


©: These wheek:areigenerally-faxed:ta'the axletree, which, 
instead of being fixed, as l. to the: bottom. of the carti 
and having the wheels turaing upon it, is detached 1 
che cart, and fixed: to the wheels, with which it turns 
being kept i in ats place hy two iron pins on each side 
the cart Other single-horse carts have wheels made in 
the usual manner turning on the axletree, but auch are 
more expensive than the above described. 63, baun 
Single- hotte carts drawn by an ordinary have of about. 
fourteen hands high, employed 1 in carrying odals, usually 


take nine bushels; while à cart drawn by three, of the , 
same horses does not, and in this hilly country could not, 


draw more than twenty-one bushels; sometimes not more . 
than sixteen or seventeen; and as one man can with ease 
look after three carts, the difference of labour performed 


by three horses in three carts, and that performed by three 


horses in one cart, is, at the lowest estimate, as. twenty= 
seven to twenty-one, or a gain of near one-third, exclu- 
sive of a still farther considerable saving in expences of 
several kinds, and wear and tear. It cannot be too fre- 


quently pointed out, that the same, or a greater advan- 


tage, exists between single-horse carts, and those of larger 


dimensions, however employed, and in whatever country. 


In the dales of the Eastern Moorlands very few carts 


are met with ; generally small waggons, with low wheels, 


which do not contain more than from 12 to 20 bughels; 


to these they yoke two pair, of oxen, with one or two 


horses before them. But on the verge of these moors, and 
on the coast, more carts are kept, and both the carts and 

waggons are larger than in the dales. 1 * 
It is remarkable, that in these dales, waggons are gene- 
rally used, because the country is hilly; but in the dales of 
the Western Moorlands, and the northern part of the 
vale 
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| vale of York, carts are used for the ime rea 80 

you has reflection and experiment yet determined, | 

In Cleveland, and that side of Abe vale ef. Yerk-cohaje | 
gn0us t —— generally three 
hors catts,” which: have the horses yoked to them aſter a 
tingular mode, by putting one horse in the shafts, and 
two abreact before him; each horde drawing by a swinging 
tree affixed to one end of the shaft, guided by leathern 


manner. MARSHALL, who strongly commends this 
team, observes that * this practice has probably arisen 
from the circamstance of coals and lime being fetched into 
Cleveland from distant parts of the county bf Durham. 
The latter, which has long been the sheet anchor of the 
Cleveland farmers, is drawn into the interior parts of the 
district more than thirty miles, the teams going and 
returning without a rest, excepting transient baits upon 
the road. | 
The rule, when going empty, is to trot two ben 
and feed one; the driver riding in the carriage the two 
miles, and walking by the side of his horses the one, 
baiting them with hay out of his hand, as they go along 
che road. When loaded, he keeps feeding whenever he 
finds the horses will eat a mouthful of hay. Corn is also 
Carried in these journeys, and given in bags hung upon 
the horses heads, in the manner in which hackney- coach 
horses are fed upon the stands in London. Horses thus 
used, will stand travelling thirty miles every day. The 
breed, strong, active, coloured coach-horses. BY os 
The Cleveland team treads the road evenly, and is 
the ztiffest, the most handy, and, for a level country and 
Jong journeys, is perhaps * the most W team 
enen can suggest. *. EW 


an 


teins, and driven by a long thonged whip, in the coach 
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All parts of the harness here are invariably made of 
White leather, which is less expence than tanned. | 
The bridle; too, is of a peculiar construction; the bit, 
a twisted ring, with one straight check under the jaw, to 
which the rein is fixed. This bit is extremely powerful, 
and renders their horses very manageable. | 
In every other part of the Riding, the horses are yoked 
one before another. I apprehend it admits not of a doubt, 
chat three horses yoked in the former manner, will draw 


there is much merit in this management *. 

Throughout the whole of the North Riding, wheels 
more than three inches broad are very rare; a few car- 
riages are seen in the best cultivated parts, having six - inch 
wheels, intended chiefly to be used upon the farm, which 
are found a great convenience. 


THRASHNG-MILLS. 


Tux thrashing-mill was introduced into this Rid- 
ing by E. CLEAVER, Eq. of Nunnington, about the 
year 1790, for whom RasTRICK, of Morpeth, ereted 

| one, 


» The power of draught seems to be weakentd in proportion to its distance 


from the weight, and is more effectually performed in proportion as the horses 
draw independently of each other (that is, without either being weakened by 
the ſriction of the other's draught), which appears to be the cad when they 
work a-breast.—m. Fox. 

A Gentleman who has travelled much in the United States of America, in- 
forms me that he has frequently seen and admired in the middle States of the 
Union, an improvement on this principle, which, by bringing the two first 
horses still nearer the weight to be drawn, than when fixed to, and drawing 
by the ends of the shafts, seems the utmost perfection of yoking three horses 
to a cart ; all the three are a-breast, the middle horse being in the shafts, and 
the two outward horses drawing by a swinging tree annezed to the front brace 
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ene, at an expence of about 100l. exclusive of a robf to 
cover the wheel and the horses whilst at work: this ma- 
chine is wrought by four horses, and thrashes and dresses 
from twelve to fifteen quarters of wheat in twelve hours. 
Since that time their number has greatly increased, and 
many are now annually: built at various prices, from 35l- 
to 'x50l. or upwards; they are constructed on several 
different plans, which are continually improved upon, and 
rendered more and more simple every year, and more 
efficacious with equal powers: none have yet been baile 

here to go by water. | 

The common wrights are beginning to make them, 
and there is no doubt but that in a short time they will 
construct them as generally and as completely as they now 
do the winnowing. machines. 

With these mills, labourers will undertake to thrask 
and dress oats at 6d. and wheat at 1s. per quarter, the 
farmer finding horses. 

The saving in the price of E is not the only gain 
of the farmer; he and the public have another and great 
interest in the use of the mill; no corn is wasted in the 
Straw, which is thrashed perfectly clean: in this some 
people reckon a profit of at least 5 per cent.; others, as 
equal to the seed and price of thrashing. Another, and 
great advantage arising from this machine, is that of being 
able to get the corn to market whenever there is an ad- 
vance in the price, or to answer any sudden call that may 
arise, to the emolument of the farmer, and the benefit of 
the public *. 


WIN- 
of the shafts, which is extended on each side a sufficient length for the purpose. 
[See Plate vi. Fig. 2.) | 

Three horses yoked in this manner, will draw surprizing weights, if the 
toads be tolerably free from ruts ; but if the roads be much cut up, the outer 
horses will have to walk in the ruts, which will fatigue them much.—?F. T. 

* 1 hese thrashing machines answer in a very beneficial manner; I have 
one built by RAS TAI, Which thrashes all kinds of grain, except barley, 


very 
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„inne wtno MACHINES. 


Tunes ars for drexing the convwhits tail ode 
dome into very general use throughout the North Riding > | 
the excelleney of which, far s0rpazses-any other — 
ment or method made use of for that purpose. 

They are made by carpenters or wrights, at about five 
or six guineas each. 


% 
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Tre plovgh e used meer the North 
Riding, is called the Dutch Plough, (but why v6 named, | 
does not appear); à short and light swing ploagh; and 
perhaps upon the best construction of any of that kind 
(See Plate vi. Fig. 3.): in the hands of a good workman, 
it performs its business well, and does not require a great 
force to work it. There are also a few Rotherham 
. ploughs in the southern part of the Riding. | 

Plonghing is generally performed by two horses a- 
breast, driven by whip-strings held in the hands of the 
ploughman, except in the northern pare of the vale of 
York, and in Cleveland, where it is common to plough 
with three horses, two a- breast and one defore. 

Tuarn-wrist ploughs are not entirely unknown; two or 
three may be met with in the Riding, kept for the pur- 


very clean, and much more $0 than the flail ; but in sityations near great 
market towns, where straw is an object, I * that it breaks it too much, where 
it is intended for sale. 

The price 1 giye for thrashing and dressing wheat, is 1s. 4d. to 1s. 6d. per 
quarter; oats 80. per quarter. I am told that Mr. Tomas * MSTRONG 
has à better than mine, at Raskelf.— f. Cleaver, Erg. 
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3 GRIPPING $PADE. 


pose of ploughing steep hill-sides, to which they are pecu- | 


liarly adapted. 
A few gripping ploughs are also kept, for gripping the 


furrows of grass-land, which is found to be an advan- 
tageons practice; but they cut out a 80d about seven or 
cight inches in breadth, which is more than necessary to 
carry off the water; and the horses, in — poach 


1 furrows very much. 
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GRIPPING SPADE. 


Tax breast gripping spade, which is in the hands of a 
few, is much to be preferred to the last instrument; it 
cuts a grip about three inches in width ; prevents the in- 
convenience of poaching the ground by treading, and cuts 
the grip much straighter and neater r than can be done with 
a plough. 

This spade is made of a piece of thin iron, with a 
socket to admit the end of a shaft three inches broad; each 
side of the iron is turned up, which cuts the side of the 
grip; while the middle or bottem part of the iron cuts 
the bottom of the grip, and the shaft supports the sod cut 
out; and a boy with a light spade throws it off, which 


expedites the business very much *. 
DRILLS, 

* A great objection, however, exists to the use of the gripping plough or 
gripping spade. Land that lies flat, does not often want much gripping, but 
Jand that by nature would lie flat, and which imperfe& and ignorant cultiva- 
tion has thrown up into high ridges, requires much draining ; but these in- 
struments, which remedy the evil arising from too much wet one year, perma- 
nently add to the evil every time they are used; they are worked in the lowest 
part of the furrow, in order to take away the wet, to effect which, a sod is cut 
out of the furrow, which either is spread upon the ridge, or entirely carried 
away: thus, every time the furrow is drained, it is rendered lower, by some of 
the earth being taken out of it, and consequently more liable to be injured by 
wet: where grippipg of this nature is practised, it ought to be done early in the 
winter, 


DAILLS.—HARROWS,—QUIGKING DRAG, 3%; 


DRILLS. 


Turzz are not general,” though several are 9250 in che 
northern part of the vale of York, and a few ate in the 
hands of enterprizing farmers in other parts of the Riding; 


they are chiefly applied to the sowing of turnips and 


beans ; some think they do not answer for other grain, 


The kinds are, the Scotch drill, for sowing turnips, 


Cooke's drill, and Perkins's drill, for «owing any mm 
83 Proud's drill for — turnips, | 


— — 


HARRO WS. 


TRE common two- horse harro is used to coyer the 
Seed, but in many places (thopgh not generally) heavier 
harrows, with longer teeth, drawn by four horses, or a 
pair of oxen and two horses, are used to clean the land 
from quicks : each of them consists of four bars (here 
called bylls) in each harrow, with six teeth in each bull, 


QUICKING DRAG, 


I the northern part of the vale of Yorks a drag on an 
excellent construction i is used, for cleaning the land from 
quicks. 


It consists of two bulls, each six feet long, and four 


inches square, with sixteen teeth fourteen inches long, in 
each. At the upper end is a nut and screw, to make it 
more secure in the bull, to admit of its being more easily 
taken out to sharpen or repair; the bulls are braced to- 


gether by two cross pieces of the same substance, eight 


winter, and the tod laid by the side of the grip till the spring, when it should be 
returned into the place from whence it was cut: this is the only method 
dy which this kind of draining can be practised, without adding to the evil it is 


intended to counteract.— /. S. 
F 3 inches 
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cplekino DRAG. 


3 
inches long between the bulls: g each bull rise a pair 
of handles similar to those of a plough, the one reclining 
backward, the other projecting forward; where they cross 
each other, an iron bar with a flat head at one end, and 


2 ant and serew at the other, goes through all four of 


them, and, strengtlieas and braces them together; these 
handles, which point forward, rest upon the frame of a 
roller, to which the drag is hung by a chain fastened to 
each end of the higd bull, passing under the foremoxt ; 
the fore-handles or tilts rest upon the frame of the roller, 


by which means the drag may be raised entirely clear 


from the surface of the ground, and as the teeth have but 
a very small curve, the couch very readily falls off, and 


is left in rows, ready to be raked up; the roller, which 


immediately precedes the drag, breaks the clods, and as» 
sists the operation of the latter. 
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STUBBLE RAKE. 


A $tubble rake drawn by a horse, is used in the north. 
ern; part of the vale: of York, -for the purpose of raking 


the stubbles of mown corn: with this instrument twelve 
acres can be raked in one day, by one man and a horse. 

AA, are two irons fastened into the bull by a nut and 
screw, and projecting from it two feet in an horizontal 
direction, and chen turning up in 3 per pendicular direction 
one foot, from A ts C ; the perpendicular part having a 
few notches, to one of which in each iron the traces of 
the horse are fixed, and the requisite degree of hold which 
the rake is wished to have, is obtained by hanging the 
traces to a higher or lower notch, . ; 

B, a tooth and section of the bull, which are placed in 
the direction taken by them when working. : 


A man takes hold of the handles to gteady it, and empty 
it when full, 
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In several parts of the North Riding, a hay sweep is 

/ used for readily collecting the hay together, when raked 

into rows, and intended to be stacked in the field: with 

2 this implement, and two horses, the hay may be got to: 
gether in much less time than with a carriage. 


A, is a view of the whole sledge. 
5 B, che 


HAY SWEEP, | 35 
B, the frame of the bottom, which is boarded on the op 
ide, as *hewn at A, 
E, is one end, with the top rail springing from it 
, a, are two pieces of iron fixed on the frame with 
| pats and «crews; on each side is à ring, to which the 
horses are hung, one horse going on each side of the row, 
whilst the sledge has got sufficiently loaded, when one 
horse erosses the row, and the load is taken to the stack: 
when arrived, the horses are turned about, and the rings 
e 
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IN the best parts of this Riding, fow open or common- 
fields now remain, nearly the whole having long been in- 
closed; the moors and mountainous parts:still remain in 
their original state; but such is the spirit for improve- 
ment, that were the many obstacles removed that oppose 
inclosures, no waste lands would long remain neglected, 
that were capable of cultivation: and even under all the 
present difficulties, several inclosures, under acts of par- 
liament, have annually taken place. But since this report 
was first drawn up, an almost total stop has been put to all 
improvements, and not inore than one or two acts for 
inclosure in this Riding have been passed in 1997, 1798, 
and 1799. | 

In forming new inclosures, the fields are generally made 
too large: it was the opinion of that scientific farmer, 
RoBERT BAKEWELL, of Dishley, and which appears to 
have been well-founded, that fields of about five acres were 
the most advantageous size for the farmer: when he en- 


| tered on his farm, which consisted of about 4oo acres, 


it was divided into fields of twenty acres or upwards, 
which he subdivided into those of about five. Many are 
the advantages accruing from fields of about this size. In 
high and cold situations, when the fences are of quick- 
wood, with a few trees suited to the soil planted in 
them, the climate is ameliorated, and the fall of the leaf 
adds in some degree to the soil; the catile and slieep 

thrive 
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rive much better by being well sheltered, and in PROT 
lots; the farmer is more master of his farm and his 
stock, than when his fields are large; should his farm be 
arable, he could improve and cultvate in a superior stile, a 
field or two of five acres each, when he might not be 
able to undertake one of twenty; should it be in grass, 
it might be desirable to feed off some part of his stock, 
or he might wish to keep some part of it better than the 
rest—here he has the advantage of one or more small 
fields for the purpose, which he might alternately pasture 
or free while freshening ; but where the fields are large, 
and consequently few in number, he has not that oppor- 
tunity, by which a loss may frequently accrue; or should 
it be 2 growing season, he might spare a small field for 
meadow, though he might not be able to shut up the 
whole, or part of a large one, for the purpose. The ob- 
| jeCtion, of so much land being engrossed by so many fences, 
will have no weight when the above advantages are con- 
sidered, and also that the produce of the land is not thereby 
lessened, the warmth and shelter afforded by the fences 
promoting yegetation so as amply to make up for that 
deficiency. 
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FENCES, 


WHITE thorn (provincially quickwood) constitutes the 
most common fence throughout the Riding, and is planted 
for fences when about three years old *; but in low and 
wet situations, crab makes the better fence, and is fre- 


1 Quick fences are slow in getting forward, and often broke down in winter 
by heavy snows. Having to stubb up a quantity of birch, willows, thorns, &c. 
they were cut down, and planted in a new bank raised fordividing a field: I 
have an excellent fence at once, and continue repeating this mode of fencing. 


| Three or four years since I removed a quick fence of fiſty years growth, which 
is now in a flourishing state. — Anonymour, 


quently 
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quently med for the N oil being congenial 
to it. 

Where a auch! is necessary, the most prevailing mode. 
of planting a hedge, i is as described in Plate vii. Fig. 1. 
Here A, B, represent the sods, and C, D, the mode of 
applying them; the sod A, is first placed with the grass 
side to the ditch, upon that edge of the bank on which 
the wood is intended to be planted; after that is back- 
ed and made firm with loose — taken out of the 
ditch, the sod marked B, is laid upon it, with the 
grass side downwards, and is cut about ten inches 
broad; this is called the © cape sod; the top and the 
back edge of it is then levelled with the spade, which re- 
- duces its thickness to about three inches; the plants, after 
being pruned. to about four or five inches in length, are 
laid in a reclining posture against the sod, With the end 
about an inch above the surface; the roots are covered 
with some of the best of the earth, and the remainder of 
it, which comes out of the ditch, is thrown behind.—- 
They are securely fenced with posts and rails on one side, 
as described in the sketch of it; and for six or seven years 
after, are, or ought to be, kept clean from weeds; but a 
manifest want of care in this respect, is too often to be 
perceived. To this mode of planting the quickwood, one 
objection occurs: after a few years, when the inner edge 
of the diteh begins to moulder and fall down, the root of 
the quick wood gets exposed, and the plant itself fre- 
quently falls down into the ditch, by which the future 
progress of the fence is much retarded, if the plant itself 
be not destroyed; to. obviate. which, another mode of 
planting «the, _ quickwood is sometimes practised, which, 
where it can b be recurred to, makes a stronger fence at 
first, and ultimately a better hedge. (See Plate vii, 
Fig. 2.) 
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Here A, B, represent the same 50d, againat which the 


quick wood rests while the bank is forming; C, C, the 
two remaining sods on the surface of the ditch; and B, D, 
their mode of application; behind these, the remaining 


earth out of the ditch is thrown. This mode of planting 


the quickwood can only be applied to, when the field is 
free from cattle, by being constantly under the plough, or 
other similar circumstances, or unless an inner fence. is 


made to protect it; but which is attended with consider- 
able additional expence and trouble. This always raises 


the best hedges, and the most expeditiously, and affords 
them while young che best protection, as the posts and 


rails forming an obtuse angle with the sods or turves, 
taken from the 8urface while forming the ditch, and hang- 


ing somewhat over it and them, — defends them 
from external annoyance. - | 
- Fences of this kind may be made for 11. 38. a per acre 
of 28 yards. 
A roomstead (i. e. one post and two rails), be- £ 4. d. 
ing 18. 7d. including carriage, ten and — 
half lengths will set one acre,  - - o 16 8 
Setting ditto per acre, = = 8 1 
Two hundred and fifty of quickwool,« Set 
nine in a yard®, - 3 9 1 6 
Making the ditch (3 feet wide at top, 1 foot at 
bottom, and 2 feet deep), banking against 
the posts and rails, and setting the quick- 


wood, per acre, - - - - <4. 


5 


Notwithstanding poets and rails are the common de- 
fence to young hedges throughout the Riding, yet I appre- 


* In good land, no more than six or seven at the utmost should be in a 


yard, — F. R. 
hend 
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hend a cheaper and a better protection from sheep might 
be made, in the manner described by the * 
vii. Fig. 3. 

The only objection to this mode is, that it takes up 2 
considerable quantity of land, the space betwixt the out- 
sides of each ditch being eighteen feet ; but that objection 
is counterbalanced by the advantages of the quickwood 
being completely fenced on both sides from sheep, and 
the smallness of the expence of making it, wherever the 
soil is suitable for it to be adopted. 


4. d. 
Making two ditehes, banks, and planting 
wood, per acre, e 
250 plants of quiek wood, per acre - 2 6 
r 
Thie might be made a complete fence against all kinds 
of cattle, with the addition of a brush of thorns, or a 
stake and edder hedge of a foot high, placed upon the top 
of the banks. 
A singular instance of hedge planting is mentioned in 
the Rural Economy of Yorkshire, and as it is within 
the district under survey, is proper to be recited here. 


„The boldest idea I have met with in hedge plant ing, 


is that of burying the plants / by covering up their heads 


an inch or more deep with mould; and this not as an 

experiment, but in the practice of a common labourer. 
The method of planting in this case is the common 
one, of setting the plants behind the © cape sod,“ or first 
turned spit. But instead of leaving the heads two or three 
inches above ground, the plants are shortened, and the 

heads placed about an inch below the surface. 

Observing a work of this kind presently after it was 
executed, I waited with impatience to see the event. In 
due 
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due season * plants made their appearance not it a 


number of irregular spreading shoots, as from an exposed 


head, but rising, as from seed, in one, ot perhaps two 
or three, GAPS upright * of * e and 
beauty. ; 

„ They did Net 8 rise together, sche of FR 
remaining in the ground several weeks aftet the earliest 
made their appearance, The covering of mould therefore 
ought, perhaps, to be as fine, and laid on as light as 
may be, to prevent obstructions to the tender . in 


rising *. 


„The advantage of b quick, appears to be 


the valuable one of giving che young hedge an up- 
right tendency, and thereby preventing the strength of 
the roots from being expended on useless side-shoots, 
Plants thus raised, take the growth, and probably the 


habit of secdling plants. The roots, in this case, may de 


considered as artificial seed, furnished with a peculiar 
strength of vegetation.“ 

There is an instance in the 8 of York, of 
hollies being planted in a reclining position, along the 
line of the hedge, with their tops just above ground; 
though the business was performed early in spring, yet 
scarce one of the plants failed. Would not the same 
method answer for quickwood ? I think it would be more 
likely to succeed than when totally buried. s 

Fhere would be one considerable advantage in either 
of these methods, viz. the saving in plants, as one-third 


* «© On close examination, I find the tallest, strongest shoots arise from such 
as were barely, or perhaps impartially, covered with mould: such as were bu. 
ried deeper, are at present (in the month of August, the first year of planting), 
shorter and weaker ; owing, perhaps,” to their rising later ia the spring. It is 
therefare probable, that the lighter and thinner the covering, provided it be 
sufficient to prevent side shoots, the more eligible is this practice, Mar- 
sball's Rur. Econ. Yorksb. v. I. p. — | 


of | 


% 
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of the number wotild do; and IT apprehend that the pat 
of the stem covered with earth, would strike roots down- 
watds; as well as stems upwards, thereby AH a 

greater proportion of nourighment. _ 

The after management of those hedges admits of some 
vatiety ; but it is very rare in this Riding, to see any under 
one that is good *. The following, which is the usual 
mode, is extremely bad, and certain in a short time to ruin 
the fence . 

. beige has acquired-a pretty comiderable ds- 
gree of strength, perhaps at about ten years old, it is head- 
ed down to about twe or three feet in height, by which 
the sueceeding shoots rise from the top of the stems; in. 
the course of a very few years, the lower part becomes 
naked and bare, many of the stems being at that, time 
dead, and consequently the hedge full of openings; when 
it has again. grown large, those shoots which rise from 
the top of the old stems are again cut, leaving only a few 
to be laid down even with the top of the fence ; this is ac- 
complished by making a nick on one side, which gives 
them sufficient liberty to lie in an horizontal position, be- 
ing bent down on the contrary side to that on which they 
are nicked. (Sec Plate vii. Fig. 5.) 

This mode of management makes a fence very un- 
Sightly, and never is suffcient to turn sheep, without the 
addition of dead wood. 

Another mode of management, which is superior to 
che above, though not without its inconveniencies, is 
adopted by several farmers: this is called laying, or plash- 
ing the hedge, and is chiefly performed upon such as are 


® Aſter the planting of thorns, in three years time cut them down; your 
hedge will arrive at perſection much sooner.— Anonymous. 

+ The best hedges are made by beginning to cut them on each side, like the 
hog-mane of a horse, when the plants are about two feet high, with an instru- 
ment like the one described in Plate vii. Fig. 4.— J. Carr, Eig. 
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young: the stems are cut off close to the ground, one 
only left in a foot, which is dressed up to near the top, 
and is nicked and interwoven in a reclining position, be- 
tween upright stakes driven into the ground, at about the 
distance of half a yard; the top of the fence is then 
„ bound” with hazels, or other small wood, which is 
twisted together, and incloses each stake; (see Plate vii. 
Fig. 6.) this stiffens the stakes, and keeps the layers in 
their places: from the bottom of the fence proceeds in- 
numerable shoots, which form in about two years time a 
very thick young hedge; but the inconvenience is, that 
the layers in a few years die, particularly if they be strong 
ones, when the water dropping from them, and from the 
dead bindings, injures the tender wood beneath “. 

A very few, when the fence wants rene wing, and they 
can protect it from cattle for a few years, head the whole 
down to the ground ; ; in consequence of which it puts 
forth a prodigious number of shoots. This is the best 
mode of rene wing a hedge. 

In the low grounds adjoining the river Derwent, in the 
Marishes, about Ayton and Wykeham, where drains are 
wanted as well as fences, two ditches, each eight feet 
wide, and sixteen feet asunder, are made; the soil which 
comes out of the ditclies is thrown on the intermediate 
space, which is planted with bitter willow (salix pentan- 
dria) on each Side, and alder and birch in the middle. 
This is at first a good fence, but it takes up much land, 
and is only to be practised where it is not very valuable: 
the space between the ditches is rendered very useful and 


* This method is practised in some parts of Essex; I believe the same kind 
of inconvenience is found to be the result, — Anonymous, 

In“ laying”? or plashing a hedge, if the stakes be driven into the — 
in an inclining manner, either towards or from the ditch, the water falling 
from the binding, or from the layers; cannot injure the tender wood beneath, 
as it must fall clear of it. fi. M. N.. 


G profitable 


drt. 


profitable to the farmers, by producing gate and stack 
| bar-slices, hedge- stakes, wood for rails, and Several othef 


purposes. 

| ; In the dates of both the Moorlands, where stone is 

plentiful, stone walls without mortar, are the prevailing 

fence; they are made a yard and three-quarters in height, 
and are generally. coped, either with large stones laid 
horizontally, or less stones set upon an edge. The price 
28. per rood (seven yards in e 
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Tux gates in most - bi use in this Riding, are made 
with five bars, the braces-of which are placed according 
to the fancy of the maker ; the bars are generally made 
either of. fir or ash, and the harltree and head, of oak or 
ash, but the former is the best for that purpose; they are 
hung with loops and crooks, made in the form of the 
sketch, Plate vii. Fig. 7. 

The loop is driven into the harltree of the gate, and the 
crook into the gate- post. Gates hung in this manner, 
have nothing to support their weight but the adhesion of 
the loop to the harltree, by being driven in tight; the con- 
3 sequence is, the loop is frequently drawn out, and the 

head of the gate drops. An improvement of this loop has 
been adopted by some, which is attended with very little 
| additional expenice ; the upper loop being made a sufficient 
| length to go through the harltree, has a nut and screw at 
| the end, as is shewn in the plan of a gate, No. 1. If the 
| gate-head should sink, scre wing that nut a little, raises it 
| again. An improvement upon this again, is in SOME 
places to be seen: the gate is hung upon one loop and 


crook. a. and the ey of the harltree having a Spindle 
8 of 
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bf iron fixed in its centre, rests upon, and turns in'a hots 
suited to it, made in a large stone let into the ground near 
the hanging gate-post ; not unfrequently the harltree turns 
upon the stone without any spindle, but the cup of the 
stone, made large to receive the wood, holds water, which 
soon decays it: where greater ackuracy is required, a plate 
of iron, with a suitable hole in it, is axed into the tome 
for the spindle to tutn in. This is chewn in the plan 4 
a gate, No. 1, Plate viii. Fig. 3 
The common farm-gates of this — 555 upon 
no mechanical principle; they much resemble, and are 
neither better nor worse, than those which elsewhere 
occur; they generally consist of five flat bars, che flat side 
of which standing vertically, the wind acts upen them 
with great force whenever the gates ate opened, and they 
are thereby either prevented from. falling to again, or 
return with such violence against the falling post, as 
thereby soon to be broken to pieces. All gates, could it 
be accomplished, ought to be made with the flat side of 
the bars lying horizontally ; but as this would be attended 
with some difficulty in the construction, square bars are 
the best, because they approach the nearest that is prac- 
ticable, to the best principle. Gates, unless they are pro- 
perly trussed, are liable to get out of the square, and fall 
at the head: this is either overlooked, or not in general 
well understood by carpenters ; a very little addition pre- 
vents this inconvenience, and renders them far more dura- 
ble: the sketch in Plate vii. Fig. 1, will chew what ap- 
pears to be the best construction for a gate calculated for 
common purposes. 
Here the truss A, B, abutting at the upper end, against 
the diagonal and vertical brace, and against the harltree 
on the other, as well as being firmly attached to it, pre- 
vents the possibility of the gate sinking at the head, or 
G 2 getting 


getting out of the square: till this truss decays or give 
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way, no alteration in the gate can take place. It is for 
this reason, that a gate which is very common in Lanca- 
Shire, and may sometimes be seen in that part of this 


Riding which is nearest that county; is particularly ex- 


cellent as a farm-gate. (See Plate vii. Fig. 2.) 

In this, the harltree and truss are made of the same 
piece of wood, a forked or grained piece of oak. 
Wherever the fork that is to make the truss is perfectly 
even, and corresponding to that which is to make the 
harltree, each bar is let through both; whenever the 
truss is not perfectly even, the bar is firmly nailed to the 
truss; which different circumstances are expressed in the- 
plan. The angle formed by the harltree and truss, must 
vary according as the wood suits. This probably, is the 
most simple and strongest gate that is made. 


CHAPa 
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CHAPTER VII. 


ARABLE LAND. 
5 SECT. L.—TILLAGE, 


IN the vale of York, one-third of the ground is in 
tillage, and two-thirds in grass. This is the common 
proportion ; but where there are extensive open-fields, and 
in some places where the soil is light, the proportion of 


tillage is larger, and may amount to about one-half. On 


the western end of the Howardian hills, and from thence 
to Thirsk (being chiefly a dairy country), not more than 
one-fourth is in tillage; on the rest of the Howardian 
hills, near one-half. | 
Ryedale, the Marishes, and the northern part of the 
coast, have about one-third in tillage ; the southern part 
of the coast about one-fourth ; and Cleveland about one- 
—_ | | 95 
In the dales upon the eastern moors, only about one- 
fifth is in tillage ; and in those upon the western moors 
much less. In Wensleydale, scarce any land is in til- 
lage, except a little of an inferior quality, which lies near 
the moors, the humidity of the climate among these hills 
not admitting of tillage, with any prospect of advantage; 
but it is favourable to live-stock, from the abundance of 
grass which it produces. In the dales further north, ra- 
ther more corn is grown than in Wensleydale; but the 
quantity even there, is very small. The inclosed lands 
in all those dales are chiefly appropriated to meadow ; the 
| | G 3 lower 
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lower and better parts of the moors are mostly stinted 
pastures, on which the cattle are kept in sunimer. 

Tillage is performed in the district under survey, 
with a Slight-made, light swing plough, already noticed 
in the chapter on implements; generally drawn by two 


horses a- breast, and attended by one man or lad only, who 


guides them with whip-strings. With this draught the 
land is turned up about five or six inches in depth, or 
deeper if necessary, and laid in ridges or lands of various 


breadths, generally of about seven yards, which may be 
looked upon as the standard, from which no great varia- 


tion is made, unless under particular circumstances, which 
do not often occur; or by some more intelligent farmer, 
who may not be bound by old customs, where a variation 
from them is an improvement. With this plough, and 
two horses of no great strength or value, most of the til. 
lage of this Riding is performed, at a rate of one acre per 


flay in winter, and upwards of one and an half! in summer, 


and at an expence of from 5s. to 6s. per acre; much less 
than the sum for which the same is as well executed in 
most other parts of England. 

A very general error prevails, in forming the lands both - 
in dry and wet situations, much too high, ſor in some parts 
of this Riding they are thrown up much higher than is 
usually to be met with elsewhere, though less $6 at pre- 
dent than formerly. 5 

In consequence of this depth of furrow, the difficulty of 
draining 'the land is not only greatly increased, but the fall 


into the general drains, or ditches, is much diminished, 
and the surface-drains, or grips for taking the water out of 


these furrows, are necessarily cut so deep across the lands, 
as greatly to increase the expence of making them, and 
render their sides liable to moulder down by the frosts, and 
thereby stop the course of the water. But still more per- 

nicious 
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nicious consequences attend this practice: in dry seasons, 
the crops on the ridges of the lands are more injured by 
the drought, than if they were laid more flat; and if the 
land be strong, when the rains come they reap not their 
due share of benefit, in consequence of the water flowing 
off with too great rapidity ; and the furrows are equally 
injured by a redundancy of it; from this cause, we fre- 
quently see the crops, for several feet on each side of the 
furrows, so poot and starved, as scarcely to return the 
quantity of grain that was wasted in their production; 
they are also generally well filled with couch, which very 
rarely gets killed by fallowing, the superabundance of 
moisture encouraging its growth, while it destroys almost 
cvery other plant that might be useful. 

Where the subsoil is not retentive, the surface cannot 
be laid too even; and there the Kentish turn- wrist plough 
would be most 338 ds it lays all the land one 
way level, and without making a furrow : as such land 
might still not be capable of taking a quantity of rain that 
might suddenly fall, slight grips in the lowest parts of a 
field would fully answer the purpose of laying it suffi- 
ciently dry. Where the bottom is retentive, the lands 
ought to be made about nine or ten feet broad, and only 
once taken up“ with the plough ; they would conse. 
quently bave no greater descent than what would be suffi- 
cient to drain the superfluous water into the furrows, 

which being at so small a distance from each other, would 
not be liable to be overdone with water, which would 
flow from them without interruption into the general 
drains. 


* Taking up, or gathering up the land, is 80 ploughing, as to ridge up the 
earth towards the top of the land, thereby leaving the furrow open; open- 
ridged ploughing is the reverse of this, closing the furrow. By“ lands, are 
here meant what in some parts are called ** steaches,“ or ridges, a certain 
breadth of ground ploughed together, here recommended to be nine or ten feet 


broad. — F 7. 
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SECT. II,—FALLOWING, 


A GENEKAL opinidn prevails among the farmers 
throughout this Riding, that dead fallows, or whole sum- 
mer fallows, are necessary upon strong lands. In this 
case, the land is usually ploughed in the course of the 


winter, and remains in that state until the farmer has 


sown his spring corn, and sometimes his turnips. When 
that business is finished, it is the usual practice to cross- 
plough the land, and afterwards to plough it twice more 


before seed-time, and if it be infested with quicks or couch, 


to harrow it well after all the ploughings except the first. 
When it is free from this nuisance, it is frequently not 
harrowed at all, from an idea that the soil not being made 
fine, more readily admits the drought, to the destruCtion 
of the weeds, and that being a little cloddy when the 
wheat is sow, is advantageous to that crop, such land, 
when made too fine, being apt to run together, and bind 
too strongly with the parching winds in the spring. 

There are other farmers, who do not plough the land 
intended for summer fallows until they have sow their 
spring corn; this practice is most common where the up- 
per soil is thin, and the subsoil of a close retentive nature; 
which causes tlie former, if ploughed before winter, to be 
over-charged with water, and thereby lose a great part of 
its fertility. 

- When the land is intended for wheat, after a dead fal- 
— it is usual to spread lime or manure after the second 
or third ploughing ; but if to be sowu with barley in the 
spring, after such a fallow, the land is well gripped for the 
winter, and the manure laid on a short time previous to 
the last ploughing. 
Whatever opinions there 1nay be on the necessity of 
dead tallowing, there is not a doubt but that in a very con- 

siderablo 
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Siderable proportion, if not the whole, of this Riding, 
where fallowing 1s practised, green- fallows, or fallow- 
-crops*, might be substituted, much to the advantage of 
the farmer ; but of these crops, only turnips on thelighter, 
and rape or cole- seed on the stronger soils, are generally 
had recourse to; the latter, in most parts of the Riding, 
and on the various soils of it, is frequently sown on the 
fallows in the Spring, to be eaten off chiefly with sheep in 
the autumn, time enough for wheat to be son after it. 
This practice, which is still increasing, is found to be very 
beneficial f. 

No crop whatever, leaves the land mellower and in 
finer order for wheat, than well cleaned potatoes, when 
the land has been previously well manured ; and what is 


remarkable, such land is generally more productive than 


any other: some millers assert, that the wheat thus grown, 
yields more flour than what follows a summer fallow, or 
any other crop. This practice, on a small scale, is com- 
mon in the North Riding. 

It is a well known fact, that land which produces a 
luxuriant crop one year, will generally produce a greater 
the next year, than land of equal quality, and in an equal 
state of cultivation, the crop on which, by some casual 
circumstance in the season, seed, or otherwise, has been 
injured; it should therefore seem, that land is more fer- 
tilized by a large crop than a poor one. This increased 


* What is meant by fallow crops, are beans, peas, tares, buck-wheat, pota- 


toes, turnips, or rape eaten with sheep, manured for, and kept e * 
by hoeing or otherwise. J. T. 


+ I have met with two instances, one in Lincolnshire, and the other near 
York, of rye-grass being sown with the last crop before a fallow, which was 
eaten during winter and spring, until near Midsummer, and afforded an abun- 
dant supply of food during the time; after which it was ploughed up to be fal- 
lowed for wheat: this, where the land is clean, and does not require to be 


winter ploughe d, affords a great relief to the farmer for his stock in the spring, 
and is very profitable.— J. T. 


fertility 
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fertility most probably arises from the shade of the crop, 
which may cause the air beneath to become stagnant, and 
a considerable putrefaction to take place, augmented per- 
haps by the additional quantity of roots and stubble remain- 
ing in the land, the produce of the, preceding large crop. 
Be this, however, as it may, certain it is that land al- 
ways turns up more mellow, and is in finer order, aſter 
a large crop than a poor one; it therefore follows, that if 
the land can be gown, with a smothering fallow crop, or 
such a crop as will admit it to be frequently stirred with 
a plough, or hoed so as to destroy the pernicious weeds, 
and at the same time perfectly to shade and cover the 
ground, that it must be more profitable to the farmer, not 
only on account of the present profit of the crop, but also 
on account of the additional manure produced, and morg 
favourable state of the ground for the succeeding crop. 
The use of summer fallows is to destroy the. weeds; 
but if the above facts and reasoning be true, which there 
is every reason ta believe them to be, the exposure of the 
soil to the action of the sun during the summer, tends ta 
exhale and destroy the productive powers of it, rather 
than add to them; or, at best, but prevents an additional 
| destruction of its fertility, by destroying the growth of 
useless vegetables that . exhaust it; but from itself 
adds nothing to it. 

If the land be very full of couch, it may be necessary 
to give it a dead fallow, not otherwise; but when the 
land is once clean, if care be taken not to exhaust it, which 
an alternate crop of corn and a green fallow crop will not 
do, summer fallows will be unnecessary ; but how dif- 
ferent is the general practice of this country! No sooner 
has the farmer got a piece of land into good condition by 
fallowing, at the expence of frequently not less than five 
pounds per acre, than he adopts the most direct method 


? ; of 
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of. reducing it again, by taking two, and sometimes three 
exhausting crops of corn in succession. Thus is he eme 
Psi! in 1 doing and undoing, the whole of his life, 


* * | | 


SECT. I1I,,—ROTATION: OF CROPS, 


THE soil, the climate, and the circumstances of the 
district under survey, are so various, that it is impossible 
to lay down any particular system or rotation, as the 
practice of the whole; besides, in a cquntry, much of 
which is in grass, tillage will not have full encourage- 
ment, but be looked upon in those parts as a secondary 
consideration, and subservient to the purposes of breeding, 
the dairy, and grazing. In most parts of this district, 
scientific farming is still in its infancy ; no system particu- 
larly adapted to it, can yet be said to have been hit upon; 
and rotations copied from other countries, without due 
consideration of their relative circumstances and situation, 
have not always turned out so well as had been pre- 
viously expected: the following, however, is approhended 
to be the general practice. 

On strong land throughout the North Riding, the usual 
course is fallow ; wheat, oats; sometimes beans, blendings 
(that is, peas and beans mixed), or peas are sown instead 
of oats; and not far from Easingwold on the west, fal- 
low, wheat, beans or blendings; oats constitute the com- 
mon course on strong land. 

Some farmers in the northern part of the vale of Vork, 
have fallows, wheat, beans, or blendings, or early oats, up- 
on loamy and gravelly soils; but a few, with more judg- 
ment, upon those soils grow turnips, barley, clover, 
wheat, and sometimes white peas, instead of the clover; 


also 
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also turnips and barley alternately*, the turnips being al- 
ways eaten off with sheep, and raised, after the first time, 
without manure, except sometimes a little lime. Upon 
such soils, in the neighbourhood of Catterick, turnips 
succeed clover, in the rotation of barley, clover, turnips, 
and after the first crop, also without manure, they being 
eaten on the land with sbeep as well as the clover, except 
that the first crop of the last is sometimes mown : both 
these courses are practised with good success, as by these 
means the manure is spared for the grass land. Near Be- 
dale, the course is e turnips, beans, wheat, clover ; 
then turnips again, 

In Ryedale, and the Marihes, and in some parts of che 
vale of York, on the lighter soils, the course is turnips, 
barley, red clover, wheat; sometimes, instead of red clo- 
yer, white clover, with trefoil, rib-grass, and rye-grass, or 
hay-seeds, are sown instead of the last; in which state the 
land continues for one or two years, and then is ploughed 
up for wheat, succeeded by turnips, and sometimes 
(though rarely) by a crop of peas or oats. Another course 
used there, is fallow, oats, wheat, though sometimes clover 
comes between the two last, particularly when the land is 
subject to chick-weed ſalsine medea), which is very inju- 
rious to the wheat, but which is checked by the clover 
crop; also turnips or rape, succeeded by oats, for four, 
Ave, six, or seven years successively, may be met with in 
the almost inexhaustible fields of Ryedale, which are pe- 
culiarly adapted to the growth of oats. 


This is an extraordinary course, and worthy of being observed: by cal. 
culation, it appears to be more profitable than any other.— J. T. 
I believe it will not be found to be so, when every thing is taken into the ac- 
count for twenty-one years; the system of turnips ; barley, or wheat; clover; for 
two or three years depastured with sheep; oats; will in twenty-years, I pre- 
same, be found more pr akiable, and the land more improved, — John Baile. 


There 
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There are some extensive open common- fields of fine 
turnip soil in the vale of York, on which turnips or clo- 
ver are very rarely cultivated, the course upon many of 
which is fallow, meslin or rye, oats, though upon a few 
of them, turnips are grown by general consent ; but unless 
the farmers are unanimous in their manner of consuming 
them, a considerable objection attends this mode of culti- 
vation ; for the best farmers (desirous that the turnips 
Should be eaten upon the land), umite in selling their shares 
to a butcher or grazier ; but there are other farmers who 
will pull their turnips, and carry them home, and conse- 
quently their lands receive equal benefit from the treading 
and manure of the sheep, with those of their neighbours, 
without contributing any thing in return ; or perhaps 
more benefit, since the.sheep prefer lying upon those bare 
lands, rather than upon such as are covered with turnips. 

The act of parliament of the t3th of Geo. III. for en- 
couraging a better cultivation of the turnip husbandry in 
open fields, is little known or attended to; but recourse 
has in some instances been had to it in Ryedale, where 
the turnips, having been sold, were eaten off by sheep 
folded on the ground with nets or hurdles, and great ad- 
vantage has been continually found to arise from the 
practice. | 

The common course, in Cleveland, and along the 
coast, is fallow, wheat, oats; or, instead of the last, 
beans, or blendings ; turnips are there bur little cultivated, 
even upon lands suitable for them. Farmers who grow 
turnips to pull off for their cattle, are esteemed bad mana- 
gers, and I am informed that some have been restricted 
from growing them, except they were eaten with sheep 
upon the land. Ss 

When clover is introduced into the course, it is fallow ; 
wheat, oats, clover, two years; but cloyer is in disrepute 

there, 
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there, and no wonder that it should, when grown in such 
a course. 


ster. 1v.— CRO S COMMONLY CULTIVATED 1 
THEIR SEED, CULTURE, PRODUCE. 


WHEAT: N 

Preparation. — Wheat is generally son either upon 2 

summer fallow, or a clover stubble, sometimes on a two 
or three years“ ley,- but oftener after a crop of Tape either 
eaten off by sheep early in the autumn, 6r one that has 
stood for seed; and almost always succeeds a crop of mus- 
tard, flax, or teasles. 

The summer fallows ate usually limed, at the rate of 
from one and a half to three chaldrons per acre; but many 
farmers manure as well as lime their summer fallows of 
poor lands, either with the manure made upon their farms, 
or procured from the towns; but this is generally done 
with a cautious hand on good land, for it is apt to make 
the wheat too Strong, which causes it to lodge: in Rye- 
dale, it is the praCtice only to lime for wheat, which is 
done in an extraordinary degree, five chaldrons per acre 
being frequently used. A few sow wheat after turnips, 
eaten off before early Spring, which may be esteemed an 
improvement on a green faſlow. - 

Sort. — The species of wheat which it is the general 
practice to sow upon the dry and best lands, is the Downey 
Kent, and sometimes, though not often, the Dwarf Kent; 
the red wheat, and the Hertfordshire brown, are preferred 
for cold thin soils, upon which some have sown the awned 
six-rowed wheat, but it being flinty, is not much liked: 
the yellow Kent is sometimes met with upon the lighter 
| soils; 
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solls; but beirls more subject to hake out of the er, 
"and also to sprout sooner in a wet season than the other 
sorts, though a a good wheat, is not so much in "favout 
 —_ as some years since *. | 
Steeping.— In order to prevent wheat fromm "_ emutty 

or slain, brine, made of a sufficient strength to swim an 
egg or instead of that, tale urine, has been generally used; 
in these the seed is put, and after beitig well stirred about, 
and the light grains that float to the surface have been 
skimmed off, it is taken out and mixed with a little fresh 
slaked lime; this forms a coat on the surface of the grain, 
and by imbibing the moisture, makes it immediately fit 
for sowing; but this method is rapidly giving way to 
another, which is thought a more certain antidote to the 
disorder, a solution of afsenic in water +. Nevertheless, a 

considerable inconvenience attends both these steeps in 
precarious seasons of sowing; for if the weather should be 
such, as to prevent the seed thus steeped from being sown 
within two or three days after it has been prepared, the ve- 
getation of the wheat will be destroyed. A farmer in De- 
vonshire made a very valuable discovery a few years agoJof 
the means by which this disease is propagated, and of the 
cure for it, which he proved by experiment at Lingcroft, 
as well as at several other places, to my full satisfaction. 
As the remedy is perfectly simple, and the use of arsenic 
is at all times so dangerous, and 8 many accidents have 
happened in consequence of it, it is the more desirable 


Red wheat, and a sort of wheat called brown Hertfordshire, are found to 
tucceed after clover, and particularly after rape, upon light soils near the 
Western Moorlands: the rape must be eat off with sheep.— . Dinidale. 
© + The usual method of preparing the liquor, is to boil one ounce of white 
arsenic finely powdered, in a gallon of water, from one to two hours, and to add 
to the decoction as much water, or stale urine, as will increase the quantity of 
Tiquor to two gallons,**—Marsh, Rur. Econ. Yorksh, vol. ii. p. 1a. 


| | | that 
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that the practice should be known and adopted; Soca jo 
mote is required, than that the wheat Should be tho- 
roughly washed, and in several waters, if it appear ne- 
cessary. He proved the effect of it in the following man- 
ner: he took a small quantity of wheat of my own growth, 
not entirely free from the disease, then mixing some pow- 
der of the smut with two-thirds of it, he divided these 
again into two parts, one of which he washed clean, after 
which the three samples were sown in three rows in my 
garden, The result was, that the row of washed corn 
was perfectly free from smut; the row of smutted corn 
not washed, was generally smutty; and that which was 
Sown in its original state, had a few smutted ears in it. 
I have continued this practice ever since, and have not 
known it fail. Whatever may be the original cause of 
the complaint, the above experiment proves, that it is con- 
tinued by some portion of the diseased plant adhering to 
the seed. | 
Quantity of Seed. — Wheat is, with Scarce an excep- 
tion, sown broadcast. The usual quantity of seed in the 
northern part of the vale, and in Cleveland, is from five 
to eight pecks per acre, and in other parts from ten to 
twelve peeks. | | 
Time of Sowing—There are instances of wheat having 
been sown as late as April, and been found to answer ex- 
tremely well. CHRISTOPHER WRIGHT, of Cleasby, 
informs me, that as good a crop of wheat * as ever he had, 
was sown the second week in April; as does also E. 
CLEAVER, Esq. of Nunnington, who sowed in the 
year 1793 about the beginning of April, and it answered 
well; and the stubble remaining on the field at the time of 


*The wheat here mentioned as sown in the spring, was a white wheat, 
usually cultivated in this country, and not what 1 is called spring wheat, — J. 7. 


making 
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ing this survey, kvinced it to have been a most excel - 
lent crop ®. + But the common time of sowing is about 


the roth of October, or as near that time as can be done. 5 


Culture. Wheat is always rolled in spring, and if: 
severe frosts return afterwards, it is rolled a second or 
third time. Hoeing is rarely practised, except * the 
few who sow wheat with a drill; but hand-weeding in 
spring generally prevails, which is done by women or 
chiidren. 

The praQice of eating the wheat in spring with cheep, 
is not general, though it-is done by many, and thought 
to have a good effect, particularly when the crop is thin, 
which causes ĩt to branch: more than it otherwiss would 
have done. 


Harvesting. . No 3 in rural economy, dine | 


tinguishes the northern from the midland and sonthern parts 
of the island, so much as the method of harvesting. And 
perhaps no northern district is more strongly marked with 


this distinguishing characteristic, than that which is now 


under survey. 
“f. Cutting · corn with the sickle. 
64 2. We corn with the ee 
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for if the sbmnmer be wet, the coin is 3 1 Sig eee 
bebt upon warm turnip land, as late as Christmas, with great advantage z 
beyond that time, it is very jean in the ear, and is apt to be infected with the 
smut, or what we call tlie slain. Some years ago I'sowed a field of turnip 
land; in a very wet season, as late as Candlemas, with 35 bushels per acre, 
and it was as good a crop as I have had at any time within twenty years: the 
produce was 42 büshels per acre, country measure, which is equal to 44'Wins 
chester biithells,' attribute a great part of my success to the mode of steeping 
my teedi which was in oil and salt. 

«« Semina vidi equidem multos medicare creates 

% Et nitto'prios et nigra perfundere amurca 

80 Grandior ut ſœtus seliquis fallacibus esset. 

VI AG. 10. PIB. 1. (*. 193. 5 


. Cleaver, Eg. 
11 1 6s ; rst, 


— — 
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&« 15t, Sickle. —Tt is probable that nine-tenths of the 
corn which is cut. with the sickle in this kingdom, is cut 
by men. In Surrey and Kent, a woman may sometimes 
be seen with a sickle in her hand. In Norfolk, it is a 
sight which is seldom or ever seen. Here it is almost 
equally rare to see a sickle in the hand of a man; ; reaping, 
provincially shearing, being almost entirely done by 
Women. 

« Three women and one man make a set, who of a 
middling crop do an acre a day. If corn be thin, a man 
will bind after four women; if very thick upon the 
ground, he requires a boy to make bands for him. 

« Sometimes the bands are laid for the women to throw 
their handfuls into; but in general, they lay the corn in 

« reaps? of about half a sheaf each; the binder gathering 
it up carefully against his legs, in the manner wheat straw 
is usually gathered on the thrashing-floor. This is much 
the best way (though somewhat more troublesome), the 
corn being by this means bound up tight and even, and the 
sheaves made of an equal size. a 

« The day wages of a woman in harvest is 10d. ; of a 
man 2s. Thus wheat, which in Surrey would cost 10s. 
to 12s. and which in any country I have observed in, 
would cost 75. or 8s. is here cut for 4s. 6d. an acre *. 

« But the saving of so much an acre, is far from being 
the only advantage arising from the practice of employing 
women in the work of harvest. The number of hands is 
increased; the poor man's income is raised; the parish- 
rates are in consequence lessened, and the community at 
large are benefited by the diffusion of a habit of industry, 
and an acquisition ,of health. How conducive to this are 


v Since the above was written, wages are greatly advanced 5 Is. 3d. per day 
for a woman, and 3s. per day for a man, is about the average price now nn 
given for labour in harvest.— J. T. 


Women this year (1798) is. per day and 3 R. ny 
the 


the employnients of husbandry, compared with chose of 
manufactures; and the work of harvest, so far from being 
thought a hardship, is, by women who have been bred 
to it, considered as a relaxation from domestic a , 
and less agreeable employments. 

„ Wheat and rye are set up in shocks, ri 
* stooks,” of twelve or ten sheaves each, two of which are 
- invariably used as * hoed-sheaves, for hooding, capping, or 
covering the heads of the rest. Twelve sheaves are term- 
ed a * stock; in which wheat formerly was generally set 
up; but unless the straw be long, two sheaves are not equal 

to the safe covering of ten. It is therefore now the more 

general praCtice, to set them up in tens; by which 

means they are much more effectually covered, . 

% In the south of England, the tbvering of hace 3 is 
never practised: here wheat is never left a day uncovered. 
Both practices are wrong: in fine weather the ears of 
corn cannot be too much exposed to the sun and dews; if 
the grain be thin, even a slight shower is of great benefit 
to it. In a rainy season, they cannot be covered too 
closely. Therefore, in the covering of wheat, as in many 
other departments of husbandry; the farmer ought to be 
directed by the season, not by the general custom of the 
country he farms in.” — fars/alls Ræral Economy f 
Yorkshire, vol. i. p. 387. 

These hood-sheaves being placed on as stook, with 
their root ends uppermost, have their heads carefully 
spread over the top of the stook ; the ears thus reclined are 
safe from injury by wet themselves, and preserve ako 
from almost any rain that can fall, the stooks which they 
cover. 

In order the better to preserve the hood-cheaves thus 
placed, in their situation, a few straws, the usual thickness 
of a band, are taken from each side, but below the band, 

| > of | 
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— and: form together a band, which, 1 | 


ried: round the other; binds them fast together, and conse- 
quently keeps · hoh in their place. 
Dirashing.— Wheat is generally separatod from FORTE 
by the flail; but thrashing machines are already erected 
in many parts of the Riding, and their number rapidly 
Nroduce. The produce of wheat is various; though it 
is the staple produee of Cleveland, yet that district does 
not in general returm so large a produce per acre, as some 
other parts of the Niding, wliere they are more in the 
practice of cultivating turnips, clover, and grass-Seeds ; yet 
it is mostly of superior quality, owing to the land having 
been so long in an arable state, and having acquired a great 
degree of stiffness by che long use of lime; three quarters 
per acre there, is esteemed a good crop; but in tlie best 
cultivated parts of the vale of York, and in Ryedale, from 
three and a half to four quarters per acre, are as frequently 
obtained; and crops of five quarters and upwards, are not rare. 
No other district in the Riding, or perhaps in the north 
of England, produces so much wheat in proportion to its 
size, or of so good a quality, as Cleveland. Large quan- 
tities are Slipped from thence, and sent to every part of 
the western coast of: Great Britain; considerable quanti- 
ties also go to Thirsk and Leyburn, which are bought 
up for the manufacturing parts of the country; and about 
twenty years since, the upper part of Ryedale was chiefly 
supplied with wheat from thence, many waggon-loads 
going weekly to Kirby-moorside market; but this is now . 
wholly supplied by its own neighbourhood, which, after 
Satisfying the home demand, now sends some to Whitby 
and Malton markets; from the latter place it is conveyed 
by water to Leeds, Wakefield, and this IG. 
districts, there to be consumec. CE 
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| As i it is is generally found that light sandy . even oak 
lover or grass, are nat capable of producing a profitable 
crop of wheat, they are generally son with Tye or mes- 
Jing the quantity of rye to that of the wheat, being pro- 
portioned according to the judgment of the farmers, to suit 
the soil, the rule being to give the most rye to " 
| goil“. 
Rye is Frequently $0Wn after early-fed turnips and sum- 
mer fallows, when the land is too light for wheat : less of 
this is son than that of wheat; one buhe], or five pecks 
of rye, being esteemed a considerable seed. 
Time of Sowing—Culture—Herveting—and male 
are much the same as in wheat. 
Piroduce.— From three to six quarters per acre, 
O meslin, the common household or brown bread is 
made, in families of eyery rank in the country, and more 
wholesome and nutritious bread cannot be used; no per- 
ceptible flavour or difference arises from the mixture of the 
rye, and the only effect it has, is to render the bread some- 
what more moist, and to preserve it somewhat longer 
from growing stale; formerly, a very black, heavy, sour 
bread was made of rye, and js not yet entirely. out of gate, 
among the lower orders of the country ; it is made in the 
following manner: a large tub, called a kimlin, is pro- 
vided; this being only scraped, and not washed out, after 


A crop of meslin will he more valuable upon oat stubble than uon barley 
Stubble. If I were to may that a crop of batley exhausted the soil more than a 
crop of oats, the public perhaps would not believe me. It is the opinion of many 
gensible farmers, that barley takes more hold of the land: hard corn, or meslin, 
town upon oaten stubble, will give a proof of my '#wertion ; the ground, when 
wwn with barley, is frequently covered with a greepish canker, or mowe. 1 
never as yet had a reason assigned for this. 2 Smedale. 
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each time of using, the paste which remains on the sides 
becomes sour; in this vessel about one half of the meal 
intended to be usell, is mixed with water in the evening ; 
this is covered up. with some dry meal, and lies in sponge 
till morning; in that time, the tub has communicated its 
acidity to the whole mass, which causes a fermentation 
similar to that produced by yeast; it is then worked up 
stiff with the remainder of the meal; this is often done 
with the feet, the dough being covered with a coarse cloth; 
after it has thus been well worked, it is made into lied 
loaves, and put into the oven, where it remains about ten 
or twelve hours. As this kind of bread will keep a con- 
siderable time, it is made in large quantities at once; 

' three bughels at a baking is frequent, which quantity is 
made into seven or eight loaves: many farmers do not 
make this bread more than four, or six times in the year. 

Rye is very rarely son for sheep food, though there 
is no doubt but it might be done, on land which is in- 
tended for turnips, to the very great convenience and ad- 
Vantage of sheep farmers. 


„ 
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Preparation. This being by no means a barley coun. 
try, much information cannot be expected on the sub- 
ject; what is cultivated, is generally $0wn after turnips, 
and not unfrequently, after oats or wheat, in which case 
the land is usually winter-ploughed, and manured or 
limed in the spring; sometimes it is 80wn on a clover ley, 
and also on land summer fallowed the preceding year, the 
land being gripped and laid dry for the winter, and ma- 
aured in the spring; hugh last e is general n a 
prong soil, | 
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| Gert — The species cultivated, is usually the long-cared | 
| bailey ; but that of the battledore, or sprat barley, is 
gaining ground; it is found to answer better than any 
other species upon rich land, the graw being stronger and 
more tapering than of the other kinds, and the ear standing 
exect; all which are means of preventing it from being 
lodged; the grain is also prolerted by those brewers who 
are used to it*, 

There are several plots of chose species of barley called 
big, which is $ix-rowed barley ; or bear, which is four- 
rowed +, cultivated in Ryedale, and in the dales of the 
Eastern Mobi lands; the cultivation of them is the same as 
for barley, than which they are thought to produce a more 
abundant crop, and to thrive on poorer soils and more 
exposed situations ; but in quality, are * inferior to 
the other kinds. 

Quantity of Seed. Ten pecks to "ED acre, is the e. 
yailing quantity sown throughout the Riding, 

Time of Sqwing.—The-time of gowing is fram the latter 
end of March to the first week in May, 

Culture, Barley being rarely Sown otherwise chan 
broadcast, hand-weeding is the only culture given it 
whilst growing. | 

Harpest.— In the ben part of che vale of Vork, 
and in Cleveland, barley is mostly « shorn” with the 
sickle. In the southern part of the vale, and from thence 
to the Moorlands, it is mown with the scythe, and if 
many weeds, or much cultivated grass, are intermixed, 
it is usually mown outwards, and left on the swathe to 
diy, after which it is bound up in sheaves; but when un- 


'# Ts the fact true or not, that malt liquor brewed from battledore barley, will 
not keep 80 long as from common harley ? Some bre wers assert this, but per- 


hays only with a view of keeping down the price of an article that is zome what 
pe w in cultivation in this Riding. —7 R. | 


1 Pear and big are winter barleys, and zhould be gown in autumn. —F. T. - 
. H 4 mixed 
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mixe wich other wegetables, it is mon inwards, Say 
. is, the mown corn falls against ilie standing corn; in which 
caze each mower is followed by a woman, who makes 
bands, and puts the corn into a sheaf, wich the axfixtagee 
either of a selle or a small long- toothed rake ; a man, or | 
Sout boy following to tie up the sheaves, which are set up 
in ( stooks, or © attocks,” by the men, in the evening. 
Produce.— Four quarters of barley per acre, may be con- 
gidered as the average produce of turnip or fallow land. 
Very little barley is grown in Cleveland, on. * wake 
ju Ryedale, or hg Marishes. 
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_ © Preparation. —Oats are very much grown throughout 
the whole arable part of the North Riding, and particu- 
Jarly in Ryedale, that district. being as remarkable both 
for the quantity and quality of oats, as Cleveland is' for 
that of wheat. The turnip land here is generally sown 
with oats, as is grass land always. when first ploughed out; 
and instances are not wanting, where the attention of the 
Jandlord or his steward is deficient, of tenants taking six 
or seven successive grops of oats, all equally great in 
quantity and good in quality, without any other expence 
Wen once ploughing the land immediately before sowing 
it, and still without materially exhausting the ground, 
such is its extraordinary fertility, and $0 peculiarly i is it 
adapted to the growth of this grain. Two crops in SUC- 
cession are always taken, and three frequently. 
Sort. — The Friesland oat is generally preferred for good 
land, but when the land is of extraordinary fertility, the 
Poland oat is sometimes sown: an early oat, called the 
| Churchill 
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Schi oat i cuſtivated- on land of a middle quality ; 
_ and the, Spatch, or T'amarian oat, on the inferior, 30 

Quantity of Seed. —[n.. the northern part of the vale af 
York; * $0w ihe Friesland aat from foup 10 five 
bochels, and. in Cleveland about four bushels per nere g 

but on che best land, in Ryedale, it is pot un common to 

so eight bushels per acre of Friesland or Poland oats : of 
the early oat, from four to ive bushels ; and of the 
Scateh, or Tartarian, from five to cix hushels per acre, 
Aways giving the mort seed to * — 
highegt condition T“. 

All grain. will degenerate, it ton for many years wpan 
* same land, or perhaps in the same neighbourhood, but 
none tuſfen 30 great a degeneracy as the oat ; dhe want of 
this knowledge, or the want of attention ta it, may chere 
_ fore agcount for this grain being 80 much inferior in some 
of the Southern counties, to what it is in chis district, and 
most af the northern counties. The oat in the northern 
part of Kugland has every attention paid, to the cultivation 
of it, which the farmer is induced to give it, perhaps, be- 
gaute it there canztitutes in 2 great degree the food of 
man; and althongh, perhaps, not so much now as for- 
mely, still an habit obtained, is long persevered in; great 
pains are taken, therefore, in procuring the best seed, and 
considerable quantities are annually imported in times of 
peace from Holland, probably the growth of the Low 
Cauntrics, which are of a much superior quality to the 
growth of any other place from whence they can be pro- 
cured, These the Ryedale farmer will purchase at a very 
high price, and he reaps the advantage of the change for 
four or five years, after which they begin to degenerate, 


* 1 never so less than six, seven, or eight bushels to the acre, according 
to the richness of the land: the higher its canditiap, the moe seed it wil 
earry. In poor weak lands, four or five bushels per acre are sufficient. 

F. Cleaver, Eig. 
| and 


and he is under the necessity of applying ee 
seed. None having been imported for * l 
change is beginning to be wanted. 

Time of Sowing.—The time of sowing, is from. the la; 
week in March, through the whole of April. | 
Culture. No other culture is given whilst ente. 
than hand- weeding. 

Harvest. -In the northern part of the vale of York} 
and in Cleveland, oats and other grain have, until a few 
years, been wholly cut with the sickle; but this practice 
is now giving way to the scythe, which is generally used 
1 for all grain in the other parts of the Riding, and in che 
same manner as when cutting barley. 

In Ryedale, where oats are much intermixed with cul- 
tivated grasses, it is a prevailing practice to gaite” *. 
them, that is, the sheaves are tied near the top, and set 
up single; when dry, they are tied in the usual place; the 
manner of performing this is so minutely described by 
MARSHALL, that I shall give it in his own words: 

* In setting up singlets properly and expeditiously, there 
is an art and dexterity requisite, which can only be learnt 
from practice. The band being loosely tied at about the. 
same distance from the head of the sheaf as it usually is 
from the butts, the binder lays hold of the ears with both 
hands immediately above the band, striking the sheaf 

_ down pretty hard upon its butts, in order to give it a flat, 
even base. One hand (the right, for instance) is then 
loosened, and inserted edgeway into the middle of the. 
butts. The body, with the arms in that posture, is thrown - 
forward, and brought round with a sweep to the right; 
thereby spreading the butts of the right-hand side of the. 


The practice of setting up the corn in gaites, or gingle cheaves, i is unnece2y 
ary, except in wet seasons,—£. Cleaver, Esg. 


Sheaf; 
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mheaf. The situation of the hands is then changed: che 
right is placed upon the ears, the left within the sheaf, 
bringing them round with a-sweep to the left, —_ the - 
sheaf a hollow cone. 

ﬆ If the face, in this operation;.fs tutued wed: the 
north, and in the last sweep an opening or doorway be. 
left to the south, the rays of the sun will have admission 
to keep the ground dry withiny [ng anne the-wieh in 
drying the inner side of the sheaf. | 

These particulars may on paper appear wile, but 
in practice, an expert hand will go- through: them i in a 
few seconds of time. 

There is, however, a much readier way of 50 
up single sheaves, namely, by liſting them as high as the 
arms will conveniently reach, and bringing them amartly 
to the ground with a. jerking motion, which spreads the 
butts, but does not give the desirable hollowwness, nor the 
firmness which is necessary in windy weather, t | 

« When the singlets are dry enough for carrying, they 
are © bound,” in the usual banding place. 

“In binding, the hand is laid upon the ground, about 
x foot from the skirts of the singlet, which is pulled over 
upon it, and bound in the common manner. The ori- 
ginal band of the first sheaf is pulled off for the second; 
20 that without an accident, the first band only requires 
to be made at the time of binding. This renders 0 ope- 
tion less than theory may suggest. 


„ The sheaves, when bound, are collected into heaps, 
and carried on the day of binding; or are set up in stooks, 


a8. accidents or conveniency may require.”—/Marshall”s 

Ravel Econ. Yerksh. vol. i. p. 392. 
Thrashing.—In Ryedale, a singular practice prevails, 
of chrashing out oats at the close of harvest in the open 
field, 


224 8 ore. 
held, or in che #tack-yard #; — « clotli, but 
oſten upon the bare turf: the foNowing particular account 
. of it is from MazSHALL's Rural Econ,” Yorksh, a | 
p. 21. 
A most ccentrie practice has of late years n 
ich respect to the thrashing of oats; not in barns, or 
pader coyer, as heretofore, and, as the operation is still 
carried oa in every other part of the island, but in the 
field, or the stack-yard, in the open air 4 
* * This new method of threshing oats, probubly took 
its rise from the ordinary one of thrashing rape in this © 
district (a process which will be explained by and by); 
the oats at the outset being all chrashed on clas; but 
now I find it is common to thrash them on a piece of 
plain award, or other level ground, without @ cloth ! it 
having been found, from experience, that if pigs and 
poultry be employed to pick up the few which the broom 
leaves, the waste is little or nothing. 
„ What may seem equally strange, this business is 
frequently done at harvest; the oats being carried imme - 
diately from the field in which they grew, to market. 
This, however, is less extraordinary, when we are 
acquainted with the market, which is always open for, 
pew oats in this country. The manufacturing parts of 
West Vorkshire use principally oaten bread, and new 
oats are coveted for oatmeal. This accounts for their 
high price at harvest here, compared with that which they 
bear in other places; and this was probably the induce- 
ment which led to the singular expedient under notice. 
„The conveniency of thrashing them in the field 


* This is a very slovenly 3 and only to be justified bs necewity. 
When the roads are made tolerably good, this practice I hope will cease.— 
E. Cleaver, E5g. | e OY 


being | 


bats . 

| diag by this means disoovered, the practice was cagily 

transferred from the field to the stack-yard. we 5 
I ane instance, to which 1 move. e 

| wended, the. operation was. thus conduted—a- eloth. Was 

spraad upon che ground (first made smooth). by the side of 


che stack of oats (in a stack-yard) a boy throw, th, 


Sheaves off the stack on to-the cloth; one man opened and, 
spread the sheaves, turned them when requis ite, and threw 
off che straw when sufflciently thrashed; four men Kere 
eontinually thrashing. | 

os lu another, che uss were eahvied: tom the field to 
grass inolosure, andi stacked in a place convenient for the! 
expenditure of the traw. In this case the floor was a 
circle of close pastured green sward, about ten yards dia- 
meter, che opened: $Heaves being spread in a- ring, with 
their heads towards the centre; eight or ten thrashers, 
treading this ring, with a slow pace. One side sufficiently 
thrashed, the other was turned uppermost, and the straw at 
length shook off the circle. Women were employed as 
the floor, while twa men stacked the straw as it was: 
thrown: off; and while others were employed at the op- 
pasite side of the, ring in winnowing the oats with a ma- 
chine fan. N 


In a third, the oats were immelinndy carried out of the. 


haxvest- field to the thrashing-floor, without a previous 
stacking. In this case also, the floor was a ring of green; - 
sward, beaten firm and smootli with flails before any corn 
was laid upon it. The TY compared with. 
the expence of a cloth. 


The straw was in every case schal loose, to be. cut 
out as hay; the common practice, I understand, when, 
oats are thrashed:abroad. - | 

« When the straw is thus freed from the corn ag 
harvest, and is Stacked ja good. order, it takes a heat, 


in 
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in stack, and is said to make \ HIRED fodder. Cattle ol 
zometimes get forward in flesh upon such straw alone. 
But this happens in the rich land quarter mentioned 
above: And, query, has not a rich soil a similar effect 
upon the strato, as it has upon the hay which is grown 
upon it? The hay of Lincolnshire will fat large bullocks 
which that of Norfolk would barely support.“ 5 
Considerable advantages arise from this practice, which 
it is thought more than counterbalance any disadvantages. 
The corn being thrashed so soon after it is cut, measures 
much more than it would at a later period, when by dry- 
ing, it has pined and lost considerable bulk; all waste by 
vermin is also prevented, and barn room is saved; these 
are general advantages, which might be applicable to any 
courmry; but considerations of a local nature appear rather 
to have caused the practice. The manufacturers of the 
West Riding consume chiefly oat-bread, and are fondest 
of the meal made from new corn; the best and earliest 
oats they can obtain are growy n this district, and sent to 
them through the medium of corn- factors at Malton, whi- 
ther almost the whole produce of it is sent. The commo- 
dity which comes first to market, in oats, as in every thing 
else, bears a considerably advanced price; this the farmers 
of Ryedale enjoy almost exclusively for several weeks, 
until 2 more general supply reduces the price to the ge- 
neral standard; and they have adopted this mode of taking 
the advantage of their situation. The extreme badness of 
the roads from hence to Malton, which in winter are 
scarcely passable with a carriage, may likewise have had 
some influence, by rendering them desirous of delivering 
their produce whilst the roads are in their best state. 

The disadvantages are, ' that without a great attention 
carefully to stack and secure the straw from weather, it is 
often in a great measure wasted, though there are a fow 

who 
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who afe attentive to the securing of it. Thie straw is also 
consumed in the fields, which is a much less economical 
mode than in the fold - yard, or in a beast- house; the straw 
" & also liable not to be (Rrashed 80 clean as when done 
more leisurely in the barn, and there is a greater waste of 
corn than when thrashed in the usual mode; yet it is 
thought on the whole, there is a saving in quantity, of 
near -5 per cent, 
All the straw is consumed in one lace in the field, 
© near to the stack, under the shelter of trees, or some high 
| hedge; and after it is finished, the manure is thrown up 
together into a heap ; so that the carriage of the straw 
from the field home, and of the manure back again, is 
saved. | | | 
Produce.— In Ryedaley eight quarters per acre ire com- 
monly produced, often ten, and that for several years in 
succession, and still larger crops are spoken of; but in 
most other parts of the Riding, six quarters per acre are 
estcemed a good crop. 
Much of the oats intended for bread, are purchased by 
weight, and a sort of standard fixed, which seems to point 
out the necessary quality for the purpose, much below 


which they will not answer for the purpose of making 


oatmeal. These oats are expected to weigh twenty-four 
Stone to the quarter, and many grown in Ryedale and that 
neighbourhood, weigh considerably more : twenty-four 
stone in some markets are called a quarter, and if they do 
not weigh that, so much more in measure must be deli- 
vered as will make up that weight. 

In the southern part of the vale of York, in Ryedale, 
and the Howardian hills (except the west end of them), 
harvest usually commences about the 10th of August.— 
Ja the northern part of the vale, and the west end of the 

How- 


1 © Br Av And BLrNDINGY, 
Howardian hills, in Clevelandy and the Mariches, the lats - 
ter end of the month. On the coast, and in both tha, 
Moorlands; where the situation is ſavourable, the begin- 
ing of September ; but in general, the latter end of that 


BEANS AND. BLENDINGS- 


w few the land inelines to sand or gravel, 4 tifixttre 
of beans and peas; or bearty' and lintels (à large species 
of vetch; which MaKsHATI says, is the" j, Ms) is 
sbwn, on tlie same principle that” meslin is eultivated om 
land of a similar quality; but where the land is strotig: 
beans without any mixture are so6m; neither heans or 
Bleridings are a common crop in the district under survey⸗ 
except in the vale of York, and not eve there is ix gene- 
rally to be met with. 

Preparation. — Beans usually succeed wheat on # + full; 
and are'sown on one earth; as they are fond of a strong un- 
broken furrow ; near Bedhle they are sometimes so 
after turnips; the practice of sowing them with a drill iv 
galning ground, and some Have been dibbled by hand; both 
which methods Have been fbund to ans vrer better thi 
sowing broadenst , as the seed being more completely co- 
vered, a saving is made in the quantity sown, and the 
crop adinits the application of the hoe with muck greater 
convenlence and effect; the saving of seed has been the ori- 
ginal motive for adopting tliese practices, as hoeing thesd 
crops is not yet general, tflough it is prevalent in a small 


*. The best method of sdwingibeans, is by the drill. Proof Two farmers 
in the parish of Forcett, sowed each one field with beans ; the one upon land 


of superior quality, by broadcast he had a bad crop; the other upon land ot 
iaferlor quality, by drill—he had a good crop: he hoed them, — F. Smeddle. 


_ district 
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aten in be reighbourhood bf Alneb and Ton⁰ͥ⁰n 
where the farmers find au udvantuge tit v Di 220039 v 
H beans rarely precode what, nor ig dung 2 
given d d] the reverw- i the praftice Der theiyoulkat 
tivaticn is wen understood j but it has not yet bern ¹ 
out here, that on⸗ strong lands; beans may as truly de aid 
to be thie mol hey of wheat, us clover ortho whileh are 
lightt- here dunged fillows for wheat ure eufficiently: com. 
mob y bt / cho dung odght col b given to the hem an 
wheat to fallo w- a 129 #191161 D 99103 02 00! mort booze 
Sort. No other bean is sown in this Riding, than the 
conimon small horse-bean. 
Quantity of Seed. From chree to four bushels to the 
acre, are $own broadcast ; in . or drilling, less 
suff: 12 10 iche 04. ei lie 211. dt cd p 
Ne of Sewing Ihe time of e :bgans: or blend 
—_— the latter end of February ot beginning of March, 
as the season suits. Hains 210 10 
 Culitury,-»> Beans ought to be hoed unixersally; but rarely 
ares except by a few. h have ued:.theadrilt : as 8ome=s 
what of a substitute for hoeing, sheep are frequently turned 
into the bean- fields in spring, With a view of eating the 
grass and weeds, which is found to have a good effect; 
they have-such:anarvertion, tõ the beans, that they will dot 
touch them, unless coinpelled by extreme hunger, 
Harvest. The time of harvest is at the ut white- 
corn harvest; generally in October. 3102 Bi 1 to 
Beans and blendings are mostly cut with the dere, 
and made into sheaves; for beans, Straw of wheat or oats 


aw 


In the marsh-lands below 3 they have an excellent mode of culti- 
vating beans. Previous to, sowing the land is set out in one bout ridges, 
causing thein to roll into the furrow ; they are covered by harrowing the land 
erz weeds are destroyed whilst the beans are small, by harrowing which, 
alto eres for an eatthfag of the beans, and the intermediate spaces are aſter- 
Jake as there is oceation. This is making beans a perieR ae 
—F.T, 
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are well, Hr agent a eb pen or 
vetches which grew among them. ttt Ste ia Sts noi 

7 Producers The avęragt produce, of beans it ig difficult 
ta ascariaing ing to the very different tates and eireum- 


Se of che land on which they are own, and general 


uncertainty of the crop: When they are cultivated, as. a 
proparative for. wheat, the produce is from four to fave 
quaxters or uf war ds per acre; when they precede a fallaw, 
and; constitite what is called. a stolen crop, it will seldom 


exceed from two to three * per acres; esl 
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on the Soil is 1 * or POT Ys ya 
4 take the place. of beans, and those of a forward:kint 
are generalhy preferred ; * TY * 
on one earth. 

Sort. W lite peas are dere. but 3 tas 
there-arc two! or three varieties, tle different ä 


other. F 914 23 O35 12 e 1101 1.401 1 92413: due R 3c] 
Im: f Srving and n W ab. ame 28 
— on 5 5 


ä Hand areal als, 7 W very ys 
Harvest. I they are of an early kind, chakatweat i is 
in the latter ænd of August, or beginning of September ; 
but if of the late sorts, about the same time as . 32 
- Produee: +—From: three to W Wo lere 
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EIT (for Seed) i is tach orte! in che g 
vnder surveys upon land pared and burnt, but not other- 
wise. It is sown in August, and reaped generally in June: 
155 In 
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Is Scat parts of the Riding k ce woch thrazk it in 


— 800n asdry, by a number of men yy proportion 
quantity, 30 23 to finich the whole in ane day: 
Ha this practice is now rather giving way ta the much 
ener, and mere economical, mode.,of sneking. it in fg 
field, and thrashing it out with a few,men.at a Conyonjent 
225 it is. sometimes also, as s00n ag dry, It into g barn 
aud there thrashed . to bur, eving aff 33:11) 

+ This crop being mpre extepsi iy eilen in Rye- 
dale than in any other part of the Riding, and MassRAnz, 
in his Rural Economy of 1 orkshire, having. fully detailed 
the. particulars of the cultivation of it in that district, with 
which, he is 80 well acquainted, I shall take the liberty, of 
transcribing what he has said upon the, zahject, as a More 
Wufecerr account could not n 71% 

« Rape is generally son on sward. In the richer 
parts of the vale, it is sometimes own pon fallow, like 
turnips, and sometimes it is ventured upon the stubble of 
an arable crop; but unless the soil be. clean and rich, 
Seldom with success. On maiden ward, as that of com- 
mons, or old grazing n it in gene ral r out a 
very profitable cron. 71 
have grown upon my tatitey, and upon the Giffeient farms 3 
more rape send than almost avy man in the daunty, and find that the best way 
to secure it from damage in the field, is to tie it up, as it is cut, in single 


#heaves ; if it be cut a little before it is quite ripe, you may bind it with its 
own sttaw : this requires it to remain a Titfle longer in the field before thrash- 
ing. but secures it from: being damaged by hail, or blown about by a high 
wind. I have lately lett my rape to thrash at 258. or 308. per acre, according 
to the weight of the crop, the contractor finding every thing as to meat, drink, 

c. Rape, when tied up in this manner, is gathered much.cleaner, and with 
much less waste, in zhaking out by the gatherers on the thrashing day; the 
difference of the expence does not exceed 18. 8d. per acre. I am of opinion, 
that it is safer, and much lest expence, to thrash the seed by contract in the 
field, than to stack it, and thrash it afterwards in a barn. The rape straw, 
which is too frequently burnt, makes excellent bedding for the ſold- yard, or 

for stack-bottoms, —E. Cleaver, Eg. 
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* Vutfbus Hare the a0 ils of this distriẽt, it in 50 U 6h 
* ery pecies, and generally with a success proportiohel 
ts Its Hthiiess, the spekitze quality of the soll being com- 
idered as immaterial, provided it has lain lorig in brd, 
And provided tlie sward he reduced, and the sf acttelfb 
'Fated' * daring and burning.” % u nerd pas block 
Thie aches of the sward, with genet rally 2 sprinkling 
of lime, are the universal and only manure for rape on 
ward. The Aclies I believe, are principally depend- 
ed upon * ke * che lime being Ter tele for 
"rurceeding crops. a. ei Ht 
The time of bowing, July : early naſe" to get à 
brrong leaf, and late enough to ptevent its running up tb 
stem the first autumn. Quantity of seed one gallon an 
acre, sown generally on the rough plit of one  plaghing3 
the seed being brushed with a'thorn harrow. 
| 0 Sometimes the tops of the plits are erdtelef with A 
pair of tned' harrows before the seed be son; and ori 
times they are e neither hartowed 8 nor wept after the 
sowing. a 1 17 n 001197 It: | 3 
„ iave Heard: of an instance or two, of rape beintz 
hoed with five or six inch hoes, but that is not the 
practice of the country. Neither hoeing nor weeding of 
any: kind is, I n eareely ever bpm on. the rape 
crop. 22 N 5 11, hn $367.15b mo 1 S741" 
One practice, 3 in this Stage a the general 
process of rape deserves notice. The practice here meant, 
is that of * : transplanting,” namely, fillipg t the vacant patches 
(with which, rape too frequently abounds), with Plants 
dravvn from the parts which are be ome, > HV 


40 T his work. 1 1s: \gonefally done 10 oben, ho put in 


the plants with divbles. iz. „ 0 
t Plants thus removed bello an to ile root; but they 


ripen somewhat later than the unmoved plants. Never- 
theless, the practice is highly eligible. 


« The. 


% -The time of ae October. p 
If the whole, or a principal part of. a pe en 
patch, happen to miss, the. r ee eie 
transplanting. ; 1 555 
In chis case, the ies are ids placed len 
posture by women, in every second furrow, about a foot 
apart in the furrows. The roots are of couise covered with 
the next plit; and a second plit being added, another row 
of plants are laid against it. The distance, therefore, is 
about eighteen, or twenty inches, by. banker re 
good. land i is found to be sufficiently near. 

% The expence of transplanting rape in e manngs. 
has been found, on accurate observation, to be About four 
shillings an acre, namely. ww women at e a 
day each. | 
1166 This expedient 1 to ay. operation — 59 wal. 
in my opinion, be a valuable een in the culture of 
rape, + 

be gem objection to this crop, 4 hoe 3 
deters many judicious. men from cultivating it, is the 
length of time it occupies the soil. Being zown in July 
or August, the whole tribe of biennial weeds have time to 
establish themselves before winter; and not being reaped 
until July or August following, they have time to mature: 
and shed their seed. 

„The grasses and Soom weeds of every kind, 
likewise gain in that time a degree of possession which is 
difficult to be set aside. The soil, too, gets out of tilth, 

by lying so long a time without ploughing. . 

. ** One ploughing in autumn, would remove, or. greatly 
alleviate those evils. The biennials would thereby be exe: 

tirpated; the grasses and strong rooted We de checked, 
and the soil be preserved i in tillage. 

| I + 3 1 The | 
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« The operation whith strikes me 38 being Safulhly 
dligibleto be adopted; is that of transptanting the whole crop. 

„The method 1 chould: propose, is this ru from 
the first land a sufficiency of plants to plant the last land 
With, a 192 85 their 160ts in 2 vices young util 
wanted. * 4 700 0 

w_ Plotigh the first ud, 1 baryilg e the with and "RO 
fuse rap ; and stock it at the same time with Saba 
from the zerond land, in the manner above described. 
7.6" The first land finished, supply the second with plants 
from the third, and se on till the whole be finiched, x 
mg the last land with the plants mn reserve: 

* Besides the advantages already set forth, the entire 
piece would by this means be furnished wich prime plants, 
equal in Strength and regular in distance. Hence the soil 
would not only be evenly occupied, but the crop would 
ripen equally. The large and uniform distance of the 
plants, too, would give free admission to the hoe: even a 
narrow horse-hve-might be used between the rows. | 

„ Thus, the foulest crop which farmers have to deal 
with, might for a small expence be rendered a fallow 
es of tlie first estimation. 

4 F sod-burnt land were managed i in this 1 manner, {nia | 
first, or seed-ploughing, ought to be very Mallow across 
the ridges (if any) ; and the second, or transplanting- 
plonghing, long-way of the lands across the first  plough- 
ing, gathering up the ridges dry against winter. 

A manured fallow, a rich wheat stubble, or other 
land sufficiently clean, and in sufficient heart for rape, 
might be plarted with it in a similar re Planta 
for this purpose in a detached seed: bed. 

Rape is generally Tipe in July, sooner or latter, ac- 
cording to the season. It is 'consideretl as fit for cutting 
when the for wardest of the seed has begun to turn black. 

6 Tt 
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It is usnally out wich vickles by Women, ware in the 
15 management of che country,” uy in m broad Gila 
6 .reaps;* upon the-tops of the stubble; which they gene- 
rally out about a foot high, or as high awthelowerbratiches 
will allow. © 215 l off; Wo Ai. 3482 
% In these a, choves, or open theaves, it liet un- 
til che sap be pretty well dried out of the gveenest, and the 
ripest is ready to open its pods. If it lie top long, mueli f 
the prime seed will be lost in the field; if it bethrasked too 
green, much will be left in the pods, anne 
thrashed out; be diſſieult to cure. . el 
1 The method of chraching (which has doen pteRtinat ih 
| he vale, perhaps ever since rape has heen cultivated in it); 
will require more description than I can welk porevade 
myself to bestow upon it. But a public rupb using, 
oonducted as it is in this country, is one of ine md 
striking scenes hich ocour in tho field o rural economy. 
Armies under engagement can scaroely exhibit,”ta 
general appearance, a greater tumult; nor on the parade 
can they boast of better discipline, than may 6metimgs: be 
observed in a well conducted rape- thrasking. 

6 Tf the quantity to be thrashed be large, as twenty or 
thirty acres, the whole country for many miles round are 
collected. The days of thraching ate contidered as pub: 
lic days; the lord of the harvest keeping open field for all 
who chuse to come into it; ample provision of meat and 
drink being made for this purpose. A wake, or a we, 18 
not a scene of greater jollity. 

It is not common, however, for unbidden guests to 
to go to these rural meetings, without assisting, or at least 
offering their services tq assist, in forwarding the business 
of the day. But to make sure of hands for the more la- 
borious departments, men and women are previously re- 
_ with wages, over and above the'spoils of the feast. 

. I 4. 66 Also, 
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24. 6 Ala, - previous to the dap of thraching,, a, © rape- 
_ cloth,? f#carrying:cloths,?? and pcher nocestaries, ars. iti he 
provided. The cloths.are in the hands of a few men, who 
Jett them: ont at d much 2 day , or go much an -ACTE. 410 A 
rape - cloth of the largest size measures twenty yards square, 
| weighing more than halt a ton weight. Hessen is the 
ugpal. material of which it 19, made. The 155 n a 
Wye 1887 u day. Sit n H' eg n 01 1 7 M eggrt. 
Abo, boſote the thraching,: the rape eee 
; ap to he remaved off the place (or places, if the piece be 
large) where the thraching-Hoor is tf be made, the clods 
being taken off, . and the enen up, whews che 
clock! is intended to he lad. 0 % nge ate 
The business of the Fur is been edel the men 
are diyided- into carriers, thrashers, and floor-men.— 
Women fill the carrying- cloths, and boys hold them 
while filling. These cloths are made ef canvass about 
six feet square, with poles: fixed on two opposite sies (in 
the manner of a rolling map) ; openings being left in the 
middle, between the poles and the canvass, for two men 
to run their arms through, one an either side, the, poles 
resting by their middles on the men's shoulders ; the cloth 
filled with rape, hanging between them. In these cloths, 
the whole of the crop is carried to the thrashing-floor. 
The flogr-men are divided into layers-00, NENT, 
thorn oft rakemen, riddlers, &c. &c. &c. 
% The rape to be thrashed, is spread thin upon the 
cloth, in a circle as large as the cloth will contain. 
The thrashers move continually in this ring, march- 
ing with a slow step in pairs, and in two divisions ; the 
individuals of each; diyisian following one another as closely 
as the nature of their employment will allow them. 
„The first division are preceded by the layers-on, and 
followed by the turners, and closę upon the rear of the sen 
cond 
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cond division; Glen thei bend -who, weiche open 
tined-forks, shake and throw af the ywraiv, : whigh is piled 
in heaps by others with:longer-iniplergents: 1774) 5 Hi 
Finally, the rake- men tun off the sced with the 
heads of their'rakes thrust before them, forcing; che S 
into recesses formed within the ring; or upon; the borners 
of the cloth, ebe growps of fillers, riddlers, &c. &. ar 
employed in separating the seed from the principal part of 
the pods and short ; ﬆtraws-which beat off in thraghing ; | 
while others are equally busy in putting the unwinnowed 
seed into digs, ATTY it to the e n. | 
an. 5 109 1 > in 497; 90 * | 

„Toward the * of FA . ww 4 n 
risen to mountainous heaps of almost snowy. whiteness ; 
when the field of employment appears on its largest scale; 
when every department is in full work, and when every 
individual is animated, and not yet satinted with the emer- 
tainment of the day, the rape-thrashing affords: the con- 
templative mind a pleasing sight, — , afford the 
pencil a most picturesque subject. 

The two divisions of ee, ancing in close 5 
lanx with flails nimbly brandishing, sometimes in open 
view, sometimes partially hid among the piles of straw; 
the cloth men busy and attentive to their various employ- 
ments ; the team drawing off the loaded seed; the carriers 
from every hand pressing to the thrashing- floor with their 
Seemingly cumbrous loads; and the distant groups of fillers 
e e of the foreground, could not fail of 
affording inatterſ interesting to the painter, especially in a 
country where suitable off-scape is seldom wanting. 

It were almost pity, that a scene at once $0 Ber 
resque and $0. truly rustic, should be suffered to sink into 
oblivion, as in al} probability it will do in a short course 
go years, A more economical management is growing 
into 


into esteem, and it is highly probable, that in a few years 
public rape-thraching will be discontinued, 11 262 
in a few years more, will be forgotten. - 

„The seed is cured (that is, takes the beat which is 
meiden to all recent vegetables) in the chaff or pods, pro- 
art * pulls,” either on 2 barn- floor, a granary, Acc. 
in * pits,” built ; in the field. or this-. r. _ 
pi Stra -w | 

. The form: Sn adn dats. 8 Leven 
or eight feet; the height, three or four; filled with rough 
zecd to the brim, and topped up in al conical form with 
Straw or other materials; and the whole secured * 
coat of chatch. | Ei” yr 2 aff9 512. | 
This is more b ee 
to be low at the time of thrashing; as in these pies, the 
ed may be kept any length of time, provided a sufficient 
proportion of pulls be retained among it, and provided the 
size of these receptacles, and e the en * 
seed deposited in them, be not too large. : 

« When the seed has done heating, and a: market . 
it is sold, carried to the barn, winnowed, and sent to 
market. | 7 : Gal fs: e 
The inconveniencies of public rape-thraching now re- 
quire to be mentioned. The bustle and hurry, so dissimi- 
lar to the placid routine of husbandry, which are una- 
voidable on these occasions, are disagreeable to most men ; 
the expence, too, is sometimes unreasonable ; the hazard, 
by weather, considerable; and the waste which is gene- 
rally made by the over- assiduousness of unskilful valun- 
teers, are all of them objections to the practice. 

* Great attention and labour are required to preserve the ved from heating 
and moulding, when collected in great quantities in a chort space of time ; 
which cin scarcely be accomplisbed, but by spreading it thin op a floor, and 


re peatedly turning it; but this risque is entirely done away by stacking or 


hovsing it ; the seed being perfeRly cured by remaining a few montlis in, 1s 
stack or mow.— F. I. 
“Be- 
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21 Besides, the strawy and the pulls are in this cave little 
less than wasted, being usually burnt in the field for their 
ashes, which afe very few in qoantity, 17 the nest 
bun arising from chem incons iderable c. * 
The Kason too, is inconvenient? . in thy 
time or harvest, every other employment, howerer heves- 
sary, bows to the rape-thradhing; . 

«© Tt were no wonder that inconveniencies such as these 

Should induce sensible men to devise a more eligible 
management of this profitable crop. Vet sucht is the 
infatuation of an established custom, that there Has not, 
I believe, been an instance of more than one deviation 
originating in the vale, during the centuries of rims 
which rape may have been cultivated in it- 
In this instance, the rape was harvested as wheat ; 
reaped, hound, shocked, carried into the barn, cured in 
the straw, and thrashed out when markets ane; conve- 
niency required. 

« The binding, while yet in a flexible state, Secured it 
from that waste by shedding, which is more or less in- 
curred in handling loose reaps in a dry parched state, with 
the pods ready to open with the slightest touch. 

« By setting it up in stooks, the waste committed by 
birds was much lessened, especially that by wood-pigeons, 
which settling upon the reaps, beat out tenfold what they 
eat; whereas in shocks, that which is beaten out runs 
down into the sheaves, and is saved. 

4 In carrying, a tall pole was fixed at each corner of 
the waggon, and a large cloth thrown over them, hanging 


V lt ie a common practice to sell the straw for some such trifling sum as half 
a guinea an acre, or, less, to people who burn it for the salt which it contains; 
while this straw, were it properly taken care of, and consumed in the fold - 
yard, would be of much the same value as an equal quantity of any other straw : 
cattle have been known to advance in flesh more on this $traw, than they pro- 
bably would have done on any other.—F. 7. 


\ 


In 


$40 
o,x bag tire the load and 40 each ne 
4 4 'To event v waste in as _; the doe of Mop mow 
was covered with s9/t hay, which stops the running of the 
sed, and off which it may be easily gathered, or, thrown 
into the thrashing-floor ; whereas, straw being more open, 
admits the seed to run down e it, and is the cause of 
considerable waste. 25 

« The expence under this mnonagment, ia comparative 
ly much less than it is in a public; thrashing, more espe- 
cially if che piece to be harvested be small, as four or five 
acres for instance, which create as great a bustle, and cause 
almost as great an expence, as twice that quantity. 

« By an accurate account of the expence of five acres 
of rape, harvested in the usual manner some years ago, the 
expence appears to be 23s. an acre. The same quantity 
would now, under the present price of living, and the 
present stile of treating upon these occasions, cost from 
3058. to 408. an acre; | | 

« By an account equally accurate 4 particular, it ap- 
pears that four acres and three quarters, harvested as wheat, 


a very few years ago, cost only 168. 6d. an acre, though 
chrashed out in harvest. 
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_ « Reaping, three women at 8d. each, 2 © 
Binding, a man 28. a boy 6d. „ 
« Carrying, three loads at 1s. 6d. „ 
„ Thrashing, three days in harvest — 9. 86 
16 6 


« But the avi of expence is far from being the 
greatest saving by this practice. The value of the straw 
to cattle in winter, is found to be very considerable. The 
Stover (that is, the pulls and points of the straw broken off 
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in thradki i is as acceptable to "them Ab hay and the 
tops öf tile ztrawo are enten wirbt avidity, nearty equal! to 
oat strà w, Better thæm wheat: strap. If it beo well“ got, 
the smaller butts" Will Ve eaten up clean. The offal makes 
excellent litter for the 22 and is use ful for W | 
| of moves, $rack$s,*&e." &cc *. endes £09514; z 1 an 
FSetting fite td the Whole produce ve the . is wn 
barbatam nel ug te be exploded. 

-@ ObjeRtionable, "however, às the common: entity of 
weng rape in this country undoubtedly: is, it has, 
during time immemorial, been implicitly adhered to-(the 
instance lust mentioned only excepted), until this year 
(1987); when an improvement has taken place, which bids 
fair to effect a "revolution'i in * rd ol the _ | 
ey Poco vale. . p 5 

„ 8 de; a rape is all ee in 
Alen about half the size of wheat - heaves, witli green 
underting plants of rape, or with long grass, är other 
weeds, with” which the etubble of . too JR 
abounds.” ut 't; 1 

„These cheaflet are vid gba upon the tops of the 
stubble to dry; not set up in stooks, as in the instance 
above noticed. When they are half dry, they are, or 

ought to be, turned; n, when Oy" Ny” are Stacked in 
the field. | 
The gheaves are carried: to the stack in ten each 
ledge being furnished with, a cloth, or large bag, sup- 
ported by a tall frame, rising about four feet above the 
body of the sledge, which is light, and drawn by one 
horse. These sledges are loaded, that is to say, the bags 
are filled by women, and are taken to the stacks by boys, 


* « Tf we consider the nature of rape, how nearly it is allied to the tugnip, 
and how grateſul to cattle while in a green state, it is no wonder that the pod, 
and finer parts of the stems. should be acceptable to them in a state of dry» 
best. — 1Jarsball's Rural Econ. of Yorksh. 2 

riding 
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riding. upon the hones. A large cloth, is opread.by the 
side of the stack, for emptying the sledges upon, which is 
done by. overturning them; 50 that aq; time. is lt either 
by the edges; or the forkers. . K mee. N Is 
won got together in this way, Une 2707 101 132111 2715 

« When it is thus secured in Sock, and. bus ken 5 its | 
heat in the $iraw, cir remains at, the; option of the owner 
to thrash it when, where, and in what manger, he pleases; : 
mat is, as markets, leisure, and other circumstances may 
direct him. It is observable, that rape · red cured in stack, 
generally turns out a tine sample. zn. 
One ching relative to this practice; is; too remarkable 
to pass unnoticed; it has been the extablished, and I un- 
derstand, the ordinary, practice, during many yxars, of a 
district (the Egton quarter of the Moorlands), situated not 
more chan ten miles from that part of the margin bf the 
vale (Lockton) at which ĩt this year made' its entry. 
This is a striking instance of the slo progress 
which practices in husbandry, however excellent, make, 
in travelling from one district to another. How esen- 
tially.necessary then it is, to register them in the districts 
of their birth, or in places where they have reached tlie 
highest degree of perfection, and to distribute such regis- 
ter reciprocally among che various districts of the island. 

„There are no oil-mills in the vale. The ouly 
market is Malton, from whence rape-seed is sent chiefly, I 
believe, into the manufacturing part of the county, where 
oil-mills abound x. 

*« The price, ten to thirty pounds a last, of ten quarters. 
The produce of a middling crop, four quarters an acre - 
five 'quarters an acre have, not unfrequently, been pro- 
duced. : 


An cil-mill has been lately erected at Kirkby W . T. 


« The 
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The fluctuation of pries which rape:eccd js het 
to, being in some measure, perhaps, influenced; hy the 
miceess of the-Greetiland Eshery, and the hazard to Which 
tlie-crop-is cxpatcd,: render it, in a degree uneertaia. 

%% Frosts in spring, when rap is in blow, on in the r- 
ucal state between the blossoming i and the formation of 
the ipods, ate-its/ greatest enemies. In the spring of 1983 
much mischief was done by frosts im May. One person 
had a piece of twenty acres almost, destroyed by it. In d 
beginning of May, this crop promised eight ot ten pounds 
an acre :; the soil rich, the crop on the ground god, A 
the price) above par. In the wane of May, the twentx 
acres were offered for twenty pounds l a loss uf one hun 
dred and en ee ee eee 
perhaps in one night. i b 

« But every crop is subject to ho od to a 2 
tion in price; and although rape be liable to be cut off by 
frost, it rarely is destroyed by that means. Upon the 
whole, it may be considered as one of the most profitable 
crops in husbandry. There have been instances, on cold 
unproduCtive old pasture lands, i in which the produce of 


the rape crop has been equal to the purchase. value of the 
land. 


5 This productiveness, c or in other words, the prof able. 
as an objection to its culture, under an i idea chat "i must 
impoverish the soil. . ner 

« Does not every productive c crop r the $oll? 
Yet who will argue that good crops are less eligible than 
bad ones? A good crop enables the farmer to replenish 
and meliorate his soil with manure and tillage, which ought 
(generally speaking) always to be in proportion to the re» 
cent productiveness of the soil, and to the state of foulness 


: Yorks b. 
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and.tihh, in-whict the nature of the recent [trop hive 
Placed ĩt- Aft eee eee 202-1 Band Qt 
If in the 1 expel: Hiewill- be permIhed to ie 
undisturbed either by the plough or the hoe, from seed. 
time to harvest, svifering weeds of err 5pecits* to 
mature and scatter their seeds, and toi gam ah establish. 
went in the soil; and if at harvest thegtrawy be hurt im 
the field, and the ashes be sent- tob market rape is i 


truth an Impoverishing crop. 2 MN do 999147 i ur 


ut were the soil to be; plonghe in autumn}! and to 
be hoed during the ersuing summer; and weruſthe raw 
&c:” instead of being burnt, to be consumed ans: the farms? 


yard, as fodder and litter Fam of opinion chat rape in 
many cases would bei: the n 2 — 


could make h of. * iet on ni αẽZͥg 
e. (17; -biess odor 5 ach V0 10% 3Z 

ve Ho 100 vd End ws; gong ui noi 
ul tic ene RG ya besoin 7 Vogt 21 120 
col ert 5131 It VET ti: 2 % ein 11 361% 
bla ac 3 i d nc od” | 
2 Tur cultivation of turgips i is generally extabliched 
throughout this d denen; but che management of them 3 is 


4 


not equal 1n all parts of it. 
 Proparation.—lt : appears by the rotation of crops, — 
they generally ouceeed cc corn; when that is the case, the 
land is ploughed in autumn, and made clean and fine by 
repeated ploughings and harrowings i in spring; it is then 
manured at che rate of from six to ten cart-loads of dung 
(each containing about thirty bushels), and sometimes of 
* „Whether oleaginous, or farinacious er r of rape 
or * quarters of Wheat, an acre—incur the greater impoverishment of the soil, 
is a subject which is yet in the hands of theory. While the foo of vegetables, 
and the vegetable economy at large, are so little understood as they appear to be 


at present, all argument tespecting the comparative impoverishmegt of the soll 
by ditferent species of v egetables, must be lutile. "= Marshall's Rural Hon. of 
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from one and a half to three chaldrons® of lime per acre, 
and then ploughed and sown. 

When turnips succeed clover or grass seeds, it is com- 
mon to pasture the land with sheep, so late in spring as 
only to leave sufficient time for giving the land two or 
three ploughings, with necessary harrowings, immediately 
before seed - time; and in this course very little or no ma- 
nure is applied, except sometimes two or thee chaldrons 
of lime per acre. 

I met with two farmets, one in Ryedale , the other 
near Scarborough ||, who have sown turnips upon old pas- 
ture-land, upon one earth: the latter has practised it for 
four or five years, and both have found it to answer. 1 
sawy both their crops in the year 1793, which were sown 
in that manner, and they were extraordinary good, The 
soil on which those grew in Ryedale, was rather a clayey 
loam; not what is generally thought to be a kindly turnip 
soil. Those near Scarborough were upon a good turnip 
soil, but the land had been in grass time immemorial. The 
mode of management is, to plough the land i in winter pretty 
deep; in spring, grass will unavoidably grow on the edges 
of the flag or sod; this is kept eaten down with sheep: 
when the season for sowing draws near, the land is ma- 
nured with short manure, and extremely well harrowed, 
in which state it lies until a suitable season offers for 
sowing. 

When land is pared and burnt, if not sovyn with rape 
for seed, it is always sown with turnips on one earth; 
and certain, and generally good, crops are obtained by this 
mode. 


* A chaldron of lime is 32 bushels. 
+ Joun DowKER, of Salton. 
| Joun Mus zA, of Seamer, 
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Sort. — The stone turnip is generally sown in Ryedale, 
This is much superior to the other kinds known bere *; 
it bulbs quicker, the grain is finer, the skin thinner, and 
the crown of the bulb smoother; and consequently i it 18 
less liable to be injured by wet or frost, than the other 
kinds. This does not grow to quite $0 large a size as some 
others; but that want is easily made up by leaving them 
3 little thicker upon the ground in hocing : the Norfolk 
white turnip is the prevailing sort in the other parts of 
the Riding. 

Mode of Sowing, —In the northern part of the vale of 
York, turnips are frequently sown with the Scotch drill +, 
in ridges, which are ploughed down, earthed up again, 
and hand-hoed, similar to potatoes : upon a wet or stiffish 
soil, it is an excellent mode, as by those means, soils ill 
adapted to the growth of that valuable root, may be made 
to grow it, with success, when otherwise they could not 
be obtained || ; but it is often practised upon a proper tur- 
nip soil, where its advantages do not appear to counter- 
balance the following disadvantages: the rows must ne- 
cessarily be so wide as to admit the plough to go between 
them, and consequently, they are at a greater distance 
than is necessary for the turnips to obtain a competent 


% The stone turnip is the sweetest, and stands the winter best; and the spe- 
cific gravity is greater than of any other sort.— E. Cleaver, Eg. 


+ This is a hand-drill, originally made in Scotland, and is calculated to sow 
the seed upon ridges.— J. T. 


Upon a wet stiffish soil, the drill husbandry is very good, for it both me- 
lorates and drains it; but upon a proper turnip soil, it is expensive and useless. 

In my opinion, turnip-seed ought to be lightly covered, for the greatest tur- 
nips, and the largest onions, are those * apparently sit easy upon the 
gi ound. / 

It is necessary for every farmer to divide his turnip land into two portions. 
The first to be son in the first week in June; the second about a month after. 
A neighbour of mine sowed his turnips under a light ſurrow; he had a crop.— 
In a very dry season, under-ſurrow is $008 management,— F. Smedale. 
size; ; 
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vize*; they will not therefore become so heavy à crop as 
when sowed upon level ground. The turnips will alse 
be much more exposed to frost, and consequently not 
stand the winter as well, as if less elevated from the 
ground ; and what is of still more consequence, 80 great is 
the danger of the sheep getting laid on their backs in the 
furrows during the time of eating them, that it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the fold to be constantly attended. 

Several farmers in the vale, and also a few in Ryedale, 
have got a drill for sowing turnips, made by T. PxouD, 
of Darlington, which fixes to the plough- beam, conse- 
quently sowing and ploughing is performed by the same 
operation T. This drill has some advantages beyond any 
I have seen: the seed is deposited in the fresh mould, and 
upon the manure, whilst there is moisture in the soil (the 
land being manured immediately before ploughing), and 
if the soil is sandy, there is no need of harrowing : these 
circumstances have a great tendency towards ensuring a 
crop. 

Cooke's drill, and also one made by one PERKIxsõ, of 
Stockton, is used for sowing turnips, particularly in the 
northern part of the vale ; but much the greatest propor- 
tion of turnips in the whole Riding is son broadcast. 

Quantity of Seed—One pound per acre. 

Time of Sowing—From after the first week in June, 
to the first week in July; but they who cultivate a con- 


* have always found, that turnips of the largest size are more woody, and 
not so good in quality, as those of a middle size.— J. T. 

T have seen turnips often sown nearly in this way, only in place of a drill 
machine fixed to the plough- beam, the common Scotch barrow was used; thus 
a man with a double-boarded glough, drawn by one or two horses, earths up 
the drills. The drill-barrow is fixed to his plough by a cord drawn along by the 
zame force: it requires a man or a boy to direct it. In this way the ploughing 
and sowing is done at once, and I have always found it of great advantage to 
have it so, as sowing on the fresh- turned land is a great matter. I have often 
seen, and had myself, as good turnips as could be expected en land. —Aronye 
Mons, 
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siderable quantity, wish to vary the time of sowing, as they 


thereby come successively by rotation, ready for the hoe, 
and into use. 


Culture while growing. Broadcast turnips are generally 


hoed once, and sometimes twice, but the hoeing in this 


country is not yet well performed, nor are the people ex- 
pert at it: the general price for the first hoeing is 6s. per 
acre ; for the second, two, or three shillings. During their 
growth, it is not uncommon to turn some lambs amongst 
them, to pick up the weeds, which they prefer to the 
turnips ; and this they will do for a considerable time, 
without injuring the crop; but if the turnips have got 
large tops, the lambs, by running among them, will break 
and injure them considerably, and impede their growth. 
Consumption. — The general practice is to consume 
them on the land where they grow, by folding the Stock 
upon them with hurdles, or nets, on a small part at once, 
always adding a piece more turnips in addition to their 
last, as they are in want: nevertheless, considerable quan- 
titics are drawn, for the purpose of giving to milch cows, 
or feeding beasts, either in the fold-yards, houses, or in a 
grass field ; but drawing them to be consumed on a field 
of seeds, or of grass, by sheep or cattle, as a more 
economical mode than consuming them on the land where 
they grew, is rarely practised: indeed the general opinion 
is against it, from the idea that it is robbing the land 
which produced them &. 
POT A- 


It is a fact which every one will admit, that turnips drawn and spread in a 
grass- field, will go much farther than when consumed on the land where they 
grew: from my own observation, there is near one-third difference. Whete 
turnips are much cultivated, it is now become the general practice to so grass- 
seeds with the succeeding crop of corn which follows them, if the land is 
of pretty good quality, and has been well manured for the turnips ; if a good 
crop of these has been obtained, the consumption of them on the land will make 
it $0 rich, that the succeeding crop of corn will be greatly injured by running. 


too 
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PoTAToEs first became an object of field agbatidey 
in this district, not more than forty years since; beſore 
which time they were little known beyond the garden of 
the gentleman; within that period, they have got universal 
possession, from the table of the rich, to the daily board 
of every cottage; with all the lower orders, they con- 
stitute the most essential artiele of their sustenance; and at 
this time there is not, probably, one artiele, the produce 
of the country, that could not with less inconvenience be 
spared than the potatoe, so universal is its use, 80 ea 
and nutritious the food that it affords. nes 

Preparation. —Potatoes are generally cultivated in this 
district as a fallow crop; of course the land is winter- 
ploughed, and made clean from quicks and weeds, as wy 
in the spring as the season will admit. 

Sori. Potatoes mostly of the kidney kind, also a round 
fattish sort, are much grown; these are the kinds culti- 
vated for the table the ox- noble, champions, and a red 
sort (I believe the Surinam), are cultivated by a few 
farmers, for cattle and pigs. 


too rauch into straw, and being laid; and the clover or seeds sown with it, to 
be thereby very much injured ; but if the turnips were drawn, and regularly 
consumed in the field, which was sown with seeds either in the last year, of 
the year before, that inconvenience would be removed; the additional quan- 
tity of stock they would keep, would amply compensate for the expence of 
drawing and carriage ; the land would be more benefited by a larger number of 

stock being kept, and they would make a greater improvement by being regu- 
larly served every day, having their fod clean, and lying clean themselves, 

than when pent on a piece of turnips, which after the first few days become 
soiled, not only by their feet, but also by their dung and urine, in which state 

nothing but hunger will induce them to eat such uncleanly food ; and from 

their eagerness for that which is fresh, arises the difficulty of preventing sheep 

from breaking out of their fold into the fresh turnips, where they do great 

damage,—F. T. 
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In the dales of the Moorlands, they make use of sets 
of their own growth, only endeavouring to plant them on 
a soil as different from that on which they grew, as they 
can : by this means, they in a great measure ayoid the 
eurl; but in the lower parts of the Riding, the-sts of the 
kinds for the table are procured either from the Moorlands 
or from Scotland, and it is found necessary to renew them 
every year, or at least every other *; for it is well known 
that the produce from them rarely fails to be clear of curled 
tops the first and second year of-planting,' but that in the 
third they will. be very generally curled. No other pre- 
vention is known here for this disease, or degeneracy, than 
rene wing the sets, and changing the seed and soil; nor did 
che surveyor ever meet with any one able to wign the 
cause F. 

When the top of the potatoe becomes curled, it loses its 
fertility, rarely producing above one or two small pota- 
toes; but the ox- noble, champions, and red kinds, are 
not liable to this disease. The potatoe was undoubtedly 
introduced into Europe from America, soon after the dis- 
covery of that continent, but at what particular time, from 
what part of it, or by whom, history has not left us the 
record; nor can the generally received opinion, of their 


I got my potatoes to plant three years ago from the Eastern Moorlands; 
they were planted in my light sandy soil at Brakenbrough. I have had three 
crops from the same seed in that land, without any rene wal, all of which have 
been pretty clear from the curl ; but this year's crop was by far the clearest of 
that disorder.— M. G. Steele, Eig. 

+ A person in the vicinity of the Western Moorlands practised the Gllowiag 
method. of cultivating potatoes, and thereby avoided the evil of curled tops, 
which he had before experienced, Having observed in a piece of ground where 
potatoes had been set, a number of young plants of potatoes, he drew them, 
and transplanted them the following spring; from these he obtained a variety 
of small potatoes, which he used as sets, and continued to transplant from 
these for four years, when he had the pleasure of reaping a full crop, without 
one instance of a curled top. V. Dinsdale. 

It is generally thought, that the curled topped potatoe proceeds from a neg-, 


leck of raising fresh sorts from the apple or seed. —£, Cleaver, £59. 
intro- 
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introduction by Sir WALTER RAT EICH, be by any 
means proved. They are at this time as generally culti- - 
vated throu ghout the northern continent of America as in 
England, but no curled top, and no degeneracy of any 
kind, is there known; that disease has not been long oh- 
served in England, perhaps not much more than twenty 
years, but it is now general; frequently whole crops are 
destroyed by it; and it threatens, chould it increase, to 
stop the cultivation of this most valuable root. The cir- 
6 of this disease being unknown in America, 
points out che probability of its originating in a natural de- 
generacy, the consequence of long cultivation in a climate 
uncongenial to the plant, and the want of attention in not 
recurring to the native country for a change of seeds; and 
this conjecture is much strengthened by the certain fact, 
that where potatoes for planting have been procured of late 
years from America, no alteration is yet Known to have 
taken place in them, though cultivated for ten or fifteen 
years; they continuing during that time to be as produc- 
tive as when first introduced, and not suffering any per- 
ceptivie change. 

Setting. The potatoes are cut into sets, each contain- 
ing at least two eyes or buds, and some farmers have them 
cut with more. These are placed at the distance of about 
ten inches in the furrows (the land being previously set out 
in one- bout ridges with the plough), which requires from 
fifteen to twenty bushels per acre *, the manure (at the rate 
of from ten to twenty cart-loads per acre), being either set 


+ * I have known some people deposit their potatoe sets in horse-dung, in 
which they continued until they had sprouted to a moderate length; aſter- 
wards taking them out carefully, and planting them with a round stick, or 
dibble, one by one, scarcely suffering the top of the young shoot to appear. 
If the ground in which they are planted be somewhat sheltered from the 
cold, potatoes by this method may be raised very early, The horte- dung 
must be moderately warm. — J. Smeuule. | 
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in heaps in the geld, or spread over the ridges ; where the 
first mode is practised, women or children take it from 
those heaps in baskets, and lay it in the furrows over the 
potatoes with their hands ; in the latter mode, the manure, 
which lies upon the ridges, is pulled into the furrows upon 
the sets with a moulding-rake or hoes. When the ma- 
nuring 1s completed in either way, they are covered with 
earth by the plough dividing the ridge, and making a fresh 
one over the potatoes *. 

Time of Setting, — The latter end of April, and all May. 

Culture.—As soon as the plants begin to make their ap- 
pearance above ground, the ridges are harrowed down, 
and are suffered to remain in that state about a week, when 
the weeds will again begin to appear ; the ridges are then 
earthed up, and in a week or two as much of the earth 
from the sides of them is ploughed down, as can be done 
without leaving the roots too bare ; after this, the tops of 
the ridges are carefully hand-hoed, and the earth which 
was ploughed from the ridges 1s again ploughed to them ; 
if afterwards weeds should grow, they are again hand- 
hoed or weeded, after which, the earth is drawn up to the 
top of the ridges. The tops of the potatoes having by this 
time got to a considerable size, soon overcome all weeds, 
and consequently require no further attention till the time 
of taking up. 

Taking up. — This is done by passing a plough under 
the ridge, and thereby laying bare the potatoes + ; or in- 
Stead of the plough, a spade, or a three-pronged fark, is 


* Though the practice of covering them with the plough is very common, yet 
it is not always done; the ridges are sometimes hoed down upon the sets by 
hand, and the ground is left in a rough flat state; when the potatoes are gut 

above ground, they are earthed up by a plough, and are afterwards managed 
similar to the other method. J. T. 

+ This mode of taking up the potatoes by the plough, is extremely 3 "Hh 
and because extremely wasteſul, ultimately very expensive; many by this ma- 
nagement are cut and injured; these damaged potatoes being put into the pie 
with the others, soon decay, and frequently are productive of great loss, by 
causing others to decay about them, — A. . 


some- 
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sometimes used to dig up the potatoes; in either case, they 
are followed by women or children, who gather them, and 
put them either into a cart, or in heaps. 

Preservation. After all the wounded and small pota- 
toes are picked out, the best are made into * pies ** these 
are large heaps of potatoes laid upon the surface of the 
ground (generally in an arable field), and carefully covered 
from four to six inches thick with straw; a deep trench 
is dug round, close to the heap, the earth out of which is 
laid upon the straw, and carefully beaten close and tight, 
which makes it, in general, impenetrable to frost or wet. 

Produce —From 200 to 300 bushels per acre, of the 
kinds for the table, are esteemed a good crop; and those 
kinds cultivated for cattle, will generally produce more by 
50 or 100 bushels per aęgre *. 

Effect of Potatoes on the Soil. It is the opinion of some 
sensible farmers, that potatoes greatly exhaust the soil, and 
therefore ought not to be cultivated to a great extent + ; 


while 


* Good potatoe ground, in my neighbourhood, letts for the sum of seven 
guineas an acre : Zoo bushels is a fair average for this kind of land, and is. per 
buſhel is a low calculation. —Observation—When very rich pasture land is 
taken up, the first, and sometimes the second crop (of corn), except the season 
be very dry, lodges and rots upon the ground, from the great luxuriancy of the 
soil. In this case, plant the new taken up land with potatoes a year or two 
(using a common quantity of manure), and the great luxuriancy of the 
Soil will be reduced to its proper medium, which in the Succeeding year will 
produce a standing crop. From the above, it appears that potatoes exhaust the 
soil.. Smedale. 

I have just been informed by a sensible farmer (Mr. R. Gn uA), that 
potatoe ground, after the potatoes are taken up, is improperly managed. — 
Whether the potatoes are taken up by a a gripe?” or plough, the land is leſt 
with an unequal surface, high and low, hollows and holes of all dimensions, 
and in every part of the ground, which being particularly mellow, absorbs 
every drop of water, and in the hollows or flats, the water stands many days, 
and deadens and starves the land so effectually, that it cannot be a matter of 
Surprize that the soil is exhausted. To obviate this, the ridges, immediately 
after the potatoes are taken up, should be made small and round; I mean like 
the barrel of a road. — J. Smeddle. 

+ This may account for a clause in alease before recited, restricting the 


cultivation of potatoes on each farm, to an acre and an half, —F. T. 0 
| pon 
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while others maintain a contrary opinion, My own ob- 
&rvation and practice lead me to unite with the latter: I 
have always found that the crop of corn succeeding the 
potatoes, and the seeds after the corn, have been equal to 
those succeeding a crop of turnips *. 
It is well known, and generally allowed, that a well- 
managed crop of potatoes, leaves the soil in a mellower 
and more fertile state than any summer fallow, or any 
present mode of cultivation of any other crop. This arises 
from the frequent stirrings in the fore part of summer 


Upon most land, it is observed they do exhaust, and considerably.— J. H. 
Potatoes ought not to be encouraged to great extent in the hands of the farmer, 
but the growth should be confined to the cottager.— E. Cleaver, E14. 


What is here said, is not meant to recommend the cultivation of potatoes, 
to the extinction of turnips; the additional quantity of manure they require, 
will in most situations restrict the quantity to a few acres, and in such a quan- 
tity, where the soil is suitable to them, it is my opinion they may be advan- 
tageously cultivated, and ought not to be restricted by the landlord.— F. T. 

Various are the opinions of professional men on this subject. One asserts 
that they are great impoverishers of the soil; that they are hurtful to the corn, 
and ruinous to the grass which succeeds them. Another is clearly of opinion, 
that they are friendly to corn, and not enemies to grass. 

4% The dispute may perhaps be settled satisfactorily in this manner. 

* The potatoe contains, indisputably, a great quantity of nourichment ; and 
is therefore, perhaps, as indisputably a great exhauster of the soil. 

gut the quantity of vegetable nourishment carried off in the potatoe crop, 
is not the only cause of exhaustion : it is notorious to common observation, that 
this crop leaves the soil in a singularly friable fertile state, causing an abundant 
produce of the crop which succeeds it. 

4% If, taking the advantage of this prodigality of the soil, the husbandman 
keeps cropping it year after year with corn ; and when it will no longer answer 
his unreasonable expectation, lays it down to grass, it is no wonder that it Should 
be unproductive; for having lavished all its riches on an ungrateful occupier, 
it is of course reduced to extreme poverty, | 

© On the contrary, if after a crop of potatoes well dunged for, only one or 
two crops of corn be taken, and the land laid down to grass, while yet in a state 
of fertility, the potatoe crop is, to vulgar appearance at least, friendly to the 
crops which succeed it. _ 

Hence it follows, that land which has been cropped wich potatoes, should 
presently afterwards be laid down to grass, or should be timely replenished with 
a quantity of manure proportioned to the degree of exhaustion it has under- 
gone,'——Marshall's Rur. Econ, Yorks, vol. it. p. 64 and 65, 

with 


— 
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Wich the 5a and hoes, for the destruction of weeds ; 

the thick shade of the plants, whicl keeps a perpetual 
moisture in the soil, and the decay of so large a quantity 
of leaves and stalles, before and after the crop is taken up, 
all tend to enrich the soil. A question also arises, on the 
food and support of this plant: do not all sueculent plants 
derive a greater proportion of their nourishment from the 
atmosphere by. their tops, than those of a drier texture ? 
This, though not capable of proof, is probably the fact; 
and it is confirmed by the circumstance of all meliorating 
erops being of a more succulent nature —as beans, peas, 
vetches, turnips and clover, than wlieat, "_ or barley, - 
which are exhausting crops. 


— 


4 
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Preparation. — Red clover is very little grown in Cleve- 
land, along the coast, or in the country about Northal- 
lerton. In Cleveland when sown, it is with the second 
crop of corn after a fallow, and it 1s allowed to remain 
for two years, when it is ploughed out, and the land fal- 
lowed for wheat; in that case, some people object to it, 
and say „it impoverishes the land, and fills it with 
quicks;” not considering that the evil is to be attributed 
to their own bad cultivation, and not to the clover. A 
few, however, get into the excellent rotation of turnips, 
barley, clover, and wheat, upon lightish soil; which 
practice is becoming more general : in every other part of 
the Riding, clover is pretty generally cultivated upon gra- 
velly, loamy, sandy, or limestone soils. 

Time of Sowing.—Red clover is either son immedi- 
ately after the corn is soẽCẽn and harrowed in, or soon after 
it makes its appearance above ground: in the first case, 

at 
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white others maintain a contrary opinion, My own ob- 
&rvation and practice lead me to unite with the latter: I 
have always found that the crop of corn succeeding the 
potatoes, and the seeds after the corn, have been equal to 
those Succeeding a crop of turnips *. 

It is well known, and generally allowed, that a well- 
managed crop of potatoes, leaves the soil in a mellower 
and more fertile state than any summer fallow, or any 
present mode of cultivation of any other crop. This arises 
from the frequent stirrings in the fore part of summer 


Upon most land, it is observed they do exhaust, and considerably.— J. Fi. 
Potatoes ought not to be encouraged to great extent in the hands of the farmer, 
but the growth should be confined to the cottager.— E. Cleaver, Eig. 


* What is here said, is not meant to recommend the cultivation of potatoes, 
to the extinction of turnips; the additional quantity of manure they require, 
will in most situations restrict the quantity to a few acres, and in such a quan- 
tity, where the soil is suitable to them, it is my opinion they may be advan- 
tageously cultivated, and ought not to be restricted by the land lord.— J. T. 

Various are the opinions of professional men on this subject. One asserts 
that they are great impoverishers of the soil; that they are hurtful to the corn, 
and ruihous to the grass which succeeds them. Another is clearly of opinion, 
that they are friendly to corn, and not enemies to grass. 

« The dispute may perhaps be settled satisfactorily in this manner. 

* The potatoe contains, indisputably, a great quantity of nourishment ; and 
is therefore, perhaps, as indisputably a great exhauster of the soil. 

«* But the quantity of vegetable nouris hment carried off in the potatoe crop, 
is not the only cause of exhaustion : it is notorious to common observation, that 
this crop leaves the soil in a singularly friable fertile state, causing an abundant 
produce of the crop which succeeds it. 

4% If, taking the advantage of this prodigality of the soil, the husbandman 
keeps cropping it year after year with corn; and when it will no longer answer 
his unreasonable expectation, lays it down to grass, it is no wonder that it should 
be unproductive; for having lavished all its riches on an ungrateful occupier, 
it is of course reduced to extreme poverty, | 

© On the contrary, if after a crop of potatoes well dunged for, only one or 
two crops of corn be taken, and the land laid down to grass, while yet in a state 
of fertility, the potatoe crop is, to vulgar appearance at least, friendly to the 
crops which succeed it. 

Hence it follows, that land which has been cropped with potatoes, should 
presently afterwards be laid down to grass, or should be timely replenished with 
a quantity of manure proportioned to the degree of exhaustion it has under- 
gone, ”—Marsball's Rur. Econ, Yorks, vol. it. p. 04 and 65, | 
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with the & Huh and hoes, for the destruction of weeds ; 
the thick shade of the plants, which keeps a perpetual 
moisture in tlie soil, and the decay of so large a quantity 
of leaves and stalles, before and after the crop is taken up, 
all tend to enrich the soil. A question also arises, on the 
food and support of this plant: do not all sueculent plants 
derive a greater proportion of their nourichment from the 
atmosphere by. their tops, than those of a drier texture? 
This, though not capable of proof, is probably the fact; 
and it is confirmed by the circumstance of all meliorating 
erops being of a more succulent nature—as beans; peas, 


* 


vetches, turnips and clover, than wheat, _ or barley, 


which are exhausting crops. 
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Preparation. — Red clover is very little grown in Cleve- 
land, along the coast, or in the country about Northal- 
lerton, In Cleveland when sown, it is with the second 
crop of corn after a fallow, and it is allowed to remain 
for two years, when it is ploughed out, and the land fal- 
lowed for wheat; in that case, some people object to it, 
and say © it impoverishes the land, and fills it with 
quicks;” not considering that the evil is to be attributed 


to their own bad cultivation, and not to the clover. A 


few, however, get into the excellent rotation of turnips, 


barley, clover, and wheat, upon lightish soil; which 


practice is becoming more general: in every other part of 
the Riding, clover is pretty generally cultivated upon gra- 
velly, loamy, sandy, or limestone soils. 

Time of Sowing.—Red clover is either sown immedi- 
ately after the corn is s0wn and harrowed in, or soon after 
it makes its appearance above ground: in the first case, 
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it is usually harrowed in, either with the back of the 
common harrows, or with a very light harrow used for 
such purposes; in the latter case, the harrow is sometimes 
used, but a better mode, is brushing it with a bush of small 
thorns; and sometimes the seed is not covered at all. 

Quantity of Seed. From ten to fourteen n seed, 
is the quantity usually sown. 8 

Harvesting.— After mowing, the swathes are frequently 
turned, to prevent the under side turning yellow: this is 
continued until it is fit to cock, in which state it remains 
until it is fit to stack: when the crop is large, an improve- 
ment of late has been adopted, that is, a small armful is 
taken up by the top, which is united by a twist; three of 
these are placed together, leaning against each other, the 
end of the twisted part being placed inwards, to prevent 
their opening. This operation is termed © ruckling :” 
is an excellent practice, as it exposes the crop more effec- 
tually to the air, and less to the rains or dews, than any 
other mode yet practised. Clover is rarely, and ought 
never to be, spread abroad, for that occasions great waste, 
by beating off the leaves, which are very easily separated 
from the stalk in a hot day. 

Application. The first crop is almost always made into 
hay, and the second crop generally; but it is thought by 


some intelligent farmers, that if only the first crop were 


mown, and the latter eaten with sheep; or, if suffered to 
remain the second year, then also pastured with sheep, 
that the land would be kept in much better condition than 
when two or three crops are mown off it *. 


Joun 


* A large field of clover was cut at the usual time; a small part was let to 
grow, for the purpose of cutting, to feed horses; the rest of the field was stocked 


wich sheep, and eaten: the owner expected great advantage from the foil of 


the Sheep, and that the small part mown again for the horses would be injured— 
A was quite the contrary ; it had the best produce of corn, Will it not then ap- 


Pe ara 
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 Joun DowKkEx, in Ryedale, is in the practice of having 
a few acres of clover to mow for green food for his draught 
horses, though he does not cultivate clover for any other 
purpose: it is given to them in the fold-yard, and he finds 
that five acres of it will keep, during summer, as many 
horses, as fifteen acres of pasture, of good land *. 

Both turnips and red clover are generally found to an- 
swer upon all soiis, except clay f. 
The hay of clover being thought more nutritious than 
that made of blade grass, it is used mostly for the working 
horses of the farm; by which means a much less quantity 
of corn is consumed, than is thought necessary to be given 
when the horses have hay made from any other grass. 


4 


SECT.V.-—-CROPSNOT COMMONLY CULTIVATED, 


RUTA-BAGA, OR SWEDISH TURNIP, 


THE ruta-baga has been sown in small quantities by a 
few individuals, most of whom approve of it, as it is in 


pear, that it is not such bad management to mow twice? Will it not be reason- 
able to suppose, that the excess of heat from the sun over-acted on the soil, 
which was kept exposed by the sheep grazing the part left to grow, soon got 
cover to exclude heat and retain moisture? Clays are injured by summer fal- 
low, and may not those soils that grow clover? A few experiments more on 
this head, might be useſul. Clover eaten with sheep, is generally kept short, 
and much exposed to the sun.— Anonymous. | 

This is a confirmation of the argument I have before advanced, on the sub- 
ject of fallowing; that land receives more benefit by being covered with a smo- 
thering crop, than when the soil is exposed to the sun, as in a summer fallow. 
—F. 7. 

* This is a practice worthy the attention of all farmers, and other persons 
who have draught- horses; when green clover is given them in the yard, there 
it a greater quantity of manure made than when suffered to go out to pasture ; 
they are much sooner filled, and get more rest, and the saving is equal to the 
above.—R. G. . 


+ Whoever saw red clover fail upon clay, if sown in a proper season, and 
well harrowed in? — John Bailie, 


high 
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high perfection a full month later than the other kinds; 
others disapprove of it, as being dry, hard, and thick- 


skinned, and consequently, as they suppose, affording little 
nutriment *. 


have, for the last five years, grown from two to five acres of the ruta« 
baga, and find it a most excellent root. It should be son about a week or ten 
days before other turnips: in every other part of the cultivation, the same 
treatment is required as in the common turnip, than which I have generally 
had a heavier crop; this, though to appearance not equal, being of a dry close 
texture (inclining to that of a carrot), has in reality more substance, and is ex- 
tremely nutritious ; my cows will scarce eat a turnip, after they have fed for a 
Short time on the ruta-baga. The milk produced by it, is of a richer quality than 
that produced by turnips, and the-butter is better tasted, and of a fine colour. 
Sheep are extremely fond of this root, as are also pigs and horses : I have had 
them drawn, and kept until Midsummer, in great perfection, for my pigs, for 
which I think them equal to potatoes. They also possess another great advan- 
tage, which is, that they will stand the severest frosts, even if wounded. Roots 
pulled out of the ground, and in part eaten, have laid ſor months after in that 
situation, without suffering in the least. Another material eircumstance is in 
favour of the ruta-baga; it bears transplanting as well as the rape, or cabbages, 
and where transplanted, produces roots equally good as where sown; a great 
advantage this over turaips, as all parts of a field where the seed has missed, 
may thus be made to produce a per{e crop, with little trouble or expence.— 
. | 
I find dy experience, that the ruta-baga is of very little value; it is dry and 
woody, without any feeding quality.— E. Cleaver, £59. 

This is a yellow turnip, and excellent for the table, but too small for field 
use. —Cler. Eber. | | | 

The ruta- baga is not the yellow turnip z it is very different in appearance: 
the top resembles the rape, or cabbage ; the bottom, above ground, is covered 
with a thick rough green skin, and the inside is of the colour of a yellow tur- 
nip, but very different in consistence, I have experjenced that this root is ca» 
pable of mixing either with the turnip, or any of the cole tribe, consequently 
it is very liable to degenerate.— F. 7. 

An objection has been lately started to the ruta-baga, It is said to be 80 
hard, as greatly to injure the teeth of the sheep that feed upon it. Is this 
well founded, or, it well founded, might not the inconvenience be obvjated at 
a triſling expence, by splitting the root into three or four pieces with a hoe or 
$pade, to facilitate the feeding upon it? A few weeks maintenance of a flock, 
by means of this plant, aſter every other vegetable has failed in the spring, is 
of too great value, for che use of it to be lightly rejected.. S. 


WELD. 


Wer D (dyers' weed, reseda luleola) is very little grown 
in the North Riding, except by one farmer near Scarbo- 
rough, who, at the time of making this survey, and for 
soine time previous thereto, cultivated it to a considerable 
extent: he sowed it in the latter end of August, upon a 
summer fallow ; and it is ready to pull about the same time 
the following year. In 1793, he worked a piece of land 
for turnips, but was prevented sowing it by the drought, 
and therefore sowed it with rape, grass seeds, and weld 
seed, in July; and in about a month turned his lambs 
into it. In November, when he gave me the account, 
the weld looked extremely well and vigorous: 

It is also sometimes sown among clover, and pulled out 
when it has got to maturity, before the clover is cut. 


FLAX, 


A LITTLE flax is grown in Ryedale, and in some few 
other parts of this Riding ; but the quantity cultivated has 
been considerably on the decline of late years, the parlia- 
mentary bounty not appearing in the smallest degree to 
encourage the cultivation, since the expence and trouble 
of obtaining it 1s scarcely paid by the trifling amount of it. 

Preparation, —It is mostly sown upon rich grass-land, 
after being once ploughed and harrowed fine ; and some- 
times upon arable land, made fine by repeated ploughing, 
harrowing and rolling, which must be attentively freed, 
immediately upon sowing, from all stones and clods; for 
the plant comes up with a broad top, and so very weak, 

that 
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that it cannot make its way against the smallest resist- 
ance. | 

A clayey loam, when well pulverized, produces lime of 
the best quality, but a rich sandy loam will grow as much in 
quantity. 

Quantity of Seed. Two bushels are sown per acre, 
which are harrowed in with a light short-toothed harrow. 

Time of Sowing.—Last week in April, and all May. 

Culture —Hand-weeding, which 1s performed on the 
knees, with great minuteness &. 

Harvest. — The time of harvest is generally the latter 
end of July, or the beginning of August. If the crop be 
intended for line of the best quality, it must be pulled when 
the seeds are fully formed, but before they are quite ripe. 
If the seed be allowed to ripen, the quality of the flax is 
injured ; it is rendered harsh, and the cloth made from it 
will not take a good colour in bleaching. 

Produce. From thirty to forty stones per acre, a mid- 
dling crop. 

By the records of the North Riding, it appears that 
the following bounties have been paid for the cultivation ot 
this crop, for the last ten years: 


4 
L 
8. 


In the year 1783 - 112 14. 


2 
1784 and 8g 57 15 2 
1786 - 45 8 0 
178) and 88 - 35 16 © 
1789 — 18 1 8 
1790 > 43 4 8 
|} 28 5 6 


* 1 If, at the time of weeding, a piece of flax do not promise fair for a crop, 
it is always bad management to bestow further labour and expence upon it. A 


crop of turnips, or rape, will generally pay much better than such a crop of 
flax. Mara b. Rur. Econ. Yorksh. vol. ii. p. 72. 
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VER 1 acres of sainfoin ate grown in this Riding, 
and not many calculated for it, as it requires a soil the 
more calcarious the better: the cultivation of it, bowever. 

is beginning to increase upon the vein of limestone on 

the south side of the Eastern Moorlands; and has been : 

practised, but to no great extent, for many years on the 

limestone soil off the north side of the Howatdian hills *. 
Cultivation, —The seed is genetally sown along with a 
spring crop of corn, immediately succeeding either a tur- 

"nip or a summer fallow : the next year, it is only just 

topped with the scythe, to keep down the weeds which 

grow amongst-it, as it does not flower till the second year. 

Seed. Six bushels per acre f. 


1 


2 The land at Scawton, Cold Kirby, and Morton, would grow excellent 
sainfoin, but has never been thought of; and they have scarce any winter food 
for their cattle: also some part of Sir Ricuard JounzTONE VANDEN 
Bzurpi's estate is well adapted to it; but it is not practised. I allude to 
Silpho and Suffield heights.— E. Cleaver, Eig. 

+ Great caution is necessary in the choice of seeds, for it un fact not ge- 
nerally known, that sainſoin seed more than a year old, will not vegetate 3 
and therefore it should always be bought where you can be upon a certainty. I 
have been repeatedly imposed upon by the seedamen, as it is difficult to distin- 
guish the difference between old and new. Seed, except by experiment, which 
comes too late. For this reason, seedmen ought not to have any seed in their 
poss ess ion in the months of May, June, and July, for such seed can answer no 
other purpose than that of fraud or deception, since, if used, it will be the 
certain means of destroying the farmer is crop. 

1 am the more particular with respect to sainſoin, because it may be son 
wich tuecest upon land of the moꝛt inferior value 3 and if well attended to, will 
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S brd same as clover. | 
Produce. —F rom two to three tons per acre, the first 
cutting. It is sometimes cut a second time, but more fre- 
quently eat with, cattle and sheep; but it should never be 
eat very bare, or the stock will be liable to bite the bud, 
or. crown of the root, thereby destroy in g the embryo of 


the next year's produce. 


The hay is consumed both by horses and cattle, and is 
justly esteemed very nutritious. 

It is not necessary to enter into detail upon the cultiva- 
tion of this plant in this Riding, as it is not well understood 
here, and little i is cultivated. 
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produce two tons of hay upon an acre, in a favourable season. At all events, it 
must not be stocked with any kind of cattle after Christmas, for they will de- 
stroy the bud for the next year. Hand manures seem the properest for encou- 
raging the growth, as common dung. has generally too many other grass-seeds in 
it; and sainſoin will admit of no rival to come near it.—E. Cleaver, Eg. 

As it has generally been supposed by the farmers, that $ainfoin is not a native 
of England, 1 am enabled to rectify that mistake, by referring them to North 
Burton Eastfield, near Bridlington, where it is to be seen in abundance, and 
growing quite naturally, The Hon. Thomas Howarp, of Ashstead, in- 
troduced it into the Briefsh husbandry about eighty or ninety years since. The 
late. Sir WI II IAM ST. QUiNTIN, and my father, were the first promoters 
of it in this neighbourhood. Such is the excellence of this valuable plant, that 


it merits almost a volume to be written in its praise. I have not seen the Der- 


byshire Report as yet, but am positive it would succeed well there, in all the 


limestone lands, particularly about Tideswell, Braddah, and Castleton, &c. 


and I believe at Chatsworth; but 1 did not see a stalk growing in that country 
about twenty years ago; if dere was any, it escaped my notice. E. Cleavery 
£59. | 
From the small quantity of moisture contained in the seed of sainfoin, I have 
reason to believe that if it were steeped a night or two before sowing, it would 


de of great use, as it would not only soften'the husk, which gets too hard and 


dry by keeping, but would make the plants more vigorous.— H. Cleaver, Egg. 
It always flowers the first year, in the squth of England. It is easily known 


when the seed is more than a year old, as it becomes invariably black after that 


"period. — Anonymons. 
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Tuis plant was much cultivated for a few years prior 


to the year. 1782, in the vale of York, about- Pe 
and Sutton, and also, in a less degree, in Ryedale. N 
In this district (Ryedale), it did not excite the notice 
of regal authority: in the richer parts of the vale, where 
the greatest quantity was raised, it was cured and manu- 
factured by a man who had formerly been employed upon 
the tobacco plantations in America; and who not only 
cured it properly, but gave it the 'prpper cut, 1 * 
prepared i it for the pipe. 
But in the vale of York, the cultivators of it met 
with less favourable circumstances. Their tobacco was 
publicly burnt, and themselbes severely fined and impri- 
soned. Penalties, it was said, were laid to the amount of 
thirty thousand pounds *. 


This was enough to put a stop to the legal cultival 


tion of tobacco. But, perhaps rather unfortunately, it has 

likewise put a stop to the cultivation of that limited quan- 

tity which the law allows to be planted * the purposes of 
physic and chirurgy.' 

The quantity of land allowed to hg cultivated for these 
purposes is, I believe, half a rod, which is somewhat more 
than fifteen square yards of ground; a patch of ground suf- 
ficient, under proper management, to raise tobacco enough 


for all the medical purposes of a farm-house ; in which it 
is, on many occasions, useful. In cutaneous disorders of 5 


cattle and sheep, it is universally applied. 


„ will therefore just mention such circumstances re- 
Specting its cultivation in this 'neighbourhood, as I col-- 


* The penalty, I believe, is 101, a rod, or 1600l. an acre.“ 
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lefed in the autumn of 1782. I had not an opportunity 
of seeing the plants on the ground. 
The ꝓecies was probably Nicotiana rustica, the E hel 
tobacco; $0 called from the circumstance of its . che 
first species cukivated in England. - s | 
1 The soeds were procured at. the 6d thops,d handed 
| about from one cultivator to another. 
| « The seed-bed as rich and fine as possible. {1 
The time of sowing, as soon as the weather became 
warm enough to make it yegetate ; perhaps in April. | 
When the seedling plants were strong enough to bear 
removing, they were transplanted from the 'secd-bed to the 
patch on which they were intended to stand. 
In the practice of one, they were planted out in quin- 
cunx manner, a foot asunder: in that of another, in rows 
two feet apart, and one foot as under in the rows. 


In both cases they were carefully _ and kept free 
from weeds during the summer. 


“In autumn, when the flowers began t to drop off, they 
were cut, and dried in the shade. - 


When dry, the leaves were picked off, and pressed 
down close, in casks or other vessels. | 
The spring of 7782 being late, the plants did not, up- 
on weak soils, reach maturity before the frosts began to set 
in. Hence a rich forcing soil seems to be necessary to the 
culture of tobacco, in this climate. 

The vegetation, however, may be greatly forwarded 
by forcing the seedling plants in a hot-bed, and transplant- 
ing them out as soon as the frosts of spring are over.” | 

vince that time, it does not appear that any attempts 
have been made at the cultivation of tobacco. The people, 
paying obedience to laws passed many ages since, to en- 
courage our tobacco plantations 1 in America, have ceased to 
oultivate 
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VETCHES AND" LENTILS.—MUSTARD. | 


163 
evttivate a plant to which our climate scetiis well adapted. | 
and of which ĩt miglit now be good policy to promote the 

cultivation, as we have long since lost the colohies, for 
the encouragement of which zuch rigorous laws were en- 
added, and which now stand om our books the instruments | 
| of persecution to the ignorant or unwaty, ul no DO” | 
Suppoied phblic viility. NO To mn ng 


VETCHES AND LENTILS. 


THESE are rarely sown as a crop, but the latter are 
sometimes sown along with beans, from which they are 
easily separated with a sive; and it is | thought they 1 * 
prove the quality of the'straw. 

Winter tares have only been sown by a very few TY 
viduals, s0 that I ach not enabled, for want of instances 
within the district under survey, to say much respecting 


them; but in my own practice within the Fast Wag, 
they have answered a a 


MUSTARD. 


| 
A CONSIDERABLE quantity of mustard is sown in i the 


neighbourhood of York, and fields of it may be met with 
in other parts of the Riding, It is prepared for use in the 
city of York, where there are mills and machinery for the 
purpose; and it is afterwards sold under the name of Dur- 
ham mustard; bein g prepared after the manner there prac- 
tized, or as was there first done. 
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r is OWN either on land mes and 
burnt, or prepared and manured as for turnips..:;, +, |: 
Sead, and Time of Sewing. —Sowr from one to two. prcke 


7 


| per acre broadcast, i in the early part of May. 


Culture. —N. 0 culture , wWhilks, growing, except hand 
weeding, if necessary. : \ 
© Harvesting —Shorn with the cle in G Sinan ood 
generally stacked in the field; and thrashed out upon a cloth, 
at the convenience of the farmer. 
' Produce. —T wo quarters per acre, is thou ght a good 
crop. 3 | 
ir 2900 oath aid 46903628; dne . P16 : - 
TE ASLES, 


e and . 3) only answer upon a 
strong soil: if the land is fresh, they do not require much : 
manure: they are frequently sow upon pared and burnt 
land, as well as upon land ploughed out of swar th, and also 
after a winter and spring fallow.  , r 

'S Seed, and Time of Sowing. —Sow from one to two peck 
of seed per acre, a little before May-day. 

Culture whilst growing, — The surface of the ground, to 
the depth of about one inch and a half, is turned over 
with spades three times, yiz. in June, October, and about 
Lady-day, at an FO of about 20s. per acre each 
time. a | 


The plants a ate set out at om a foot distance, i in the first 
operation, wy 5 
l Harvesting, and preparing for Market.— They are fit U to 
reap, in the latter end, of August, or beginning of Sep- 
tember: this is done by cutting t them off with about nine 
inches of stalk, and at the expence of 6s. per thousand 
bunches; 


- 


* 
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iby 
bunches; they are then tied up for . per thousand; each 
bunch containing ten teasles. 

Produce.— Ten packs per acre is a ＋ a crop ; ; each 
pack containing 1350 bunches. 

Price.—From three to five quines p per pack. 


TEASLES. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


" GRASS. | F 


SECT. I,—NATURAL MEADOWS AND PASTURES. 


THE principal part of the grass-land in the North Ri- 
ding, consists of old pasture and meadow, which is chiefly | 
appropriated to the dairy. In most parts of this Riding, 
the dairy is a principal object of the farmer's attention; 
it is therefore natural to expect, that where grass is so 
prominent a feature in the cultivation of the district, that 
such district would excel in the management and im- 
provement of that particular produce; but the reverse is the 
case with respect to most of the grazing parts of this 
Riding, and of the vale of York in particular: the fields 
there generally lie in broad lands, with very high ridges, 
the worst form possible; the consequence is, that the upper 
parts are over-run with moss, and the lower parts with 
rushes; and in case of drought, the ridges are much burnt, 
and do not so quickly jreceive advantage from rain, as 
when more level. The fields are also much over-run 
with thistles and ant-hills, and often with whins (furze) ; 
and the reason generally given for their lying in such a 
state is, that the occupiers are restricted from ploughing 
them out; but when the occupiers are also owners of the 
land, some other cause must be assigned for that effect; 
and this may frequently be found in their liability to the 
payment of tythes, the owner rather foregoing the profit 

which 
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which he would derive from breaking up his land, than 
add to that of the tythe-owner : thus the public auffers 3 
great loss. In such a-negleted and unproductive state 
(and under the eye of hoth the: landlord and his agent), 
land may. be frequently found, which, if ploughed, and 
under a proper system of hugbandry, would be worth 20 
per ace, which, in its present state, is dear at 78 *. 3: 
In the dales of the Western Moarlands, tb arti 
attention is paid to the improvement of the meadow than 
elsewhere, by keeping them clearer af noxious weeds, and 
properly manuring them. There the manure is spread to. 
a degree of regularity and exactness Ry to be seen in 
any other part of the Riding +. | 
In no part of the Riding, does any management of grass- 
land occur, worthy of being recorded; for even the ob- 
vious improvement which might arise from alternately 
| pasturing and mowing the land, is rarely attended to. 


- #, This is a very good remark, and shews the absurdity Aut 1 
cannot attend to their own estates, employing agents who are ignorant of prac- 

tical husbandry.— Anonymous, 

I If the manure of the farm were honestly carried to the meadow ground, that 
ground the farmer could never wish to see ploughed ; but when it is carried to 
fallow land, to produce wheat, and 80 to save lime, how can the grass - land 
appear to advantage; its produce cut off annually, and hard eat in winter? 
Poverty struck !—then, says the farmer, you must let this be ploughed; it 
grows mossy (the reason is obvious); he ploughs ; and it cannot, after such- 
pilfering work, be reinstated ja the farmer's life-time. — Anonymous. 

Is it not necessary, on some farms, that a quantity of old pasture should be 
reserved, to give a sufficient firmness to butter, to boar land-carriage _ 

W. Dinsdale. | p 
Lands of poor soil, once exhausted, are not profitable in a series of time; 
you are either to plough out every three or four years, at an expence equal to, 
if not exceeding the profit, or lay down, and wait a length of time indeed. If 
you plough out such poor land, that has been resting some years, you are turn- 
ing up some soil that you had at the grass roots. — Anonymous. 

- + Old pasture lands are profitably manured by dressing up in March, and 
half. eating in winter only; by which you have a great deal of vegetable sub- 
stance added to the soil: your grass roots are invigorated so much, that the 
pastures may be converted into meadows. What can improve grass - land so much 
as alternately changing from pas ture to meadow ?— Anonymons, 
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| Many dairy farmers think i it of material eomequetics to 
preserve some of their old pastures in an unimproved state, 
as the milk produced on them churns with more ease, and 
the butter keeps better, than if those lands, naturally rich, 
were improved to their highest state: some have experi- 
enced, after their whole farm has been ploughed up, and 
the land highly manured, particularly where muck lime 
has been laid upon it, great difficulty, both in making and 
preserving their butter in the warmer months of the year; 
whereas, before such cultivation, no such difficulty occur- 
red, and their butter was of the best quality. This throws 
much light on the cause why Irish butter is preferred on 
ship board, and in foreign countries, to English butter; the 
country is less cultivated, and therefore the butter is firmer 
and more waxy ; which quality renders it more capable 
of resisting the vicissitudes of climate, 

The produce of meadows is various; but many of the 
old fields in the vale of York, and Ryedale, are highly pro- 
ductive, though they have been mowed for ages, and rarely 
pastured or manured, and no means taken of improving 
them. Land of this description, which experience no im- 
provement of their crop, or increase of rent, from the vici- 


nity of a town, may produce from one ton toa ton and a 
balf per acre. 


SECT. II.—ARTIFICIAL GRASSES. 


Tux sowing of grass-seeds, to continue as pasthre for a 
few years, is too little practised in every part of this Ri- 
ding, though it is more attended to in that well cultivated 
part of the country lying betwixt Borough-bridge and 
Catterick, than elsewhere. 


Grass- 
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1 Grazzachds are chiefly son, with the laden of: the 
land remaining permanently in grass; ad this is often 
done with the second crop of corn after a fallow, when 
the land is become foul and exhausted; nevertheless, there 
are seyefral farmers who sow their grass-sced with the fit 
crop after a fallow or turnips;' and a few in Ryedale, ho 
zo them upon a spring fallow, without corn, upon strong 
land, and find it answer much better than sowing chem 
with corn. There is a/ very evident superiority in favour 
of this practice, when compared with the other. 
| The method is, to sow the grass· seed eee as FM 
the land can be made fit; the tops of the weeds which way - 1 
grow amongst them, are mown off twice in che course of 1 
summer, and the land rolled after each mowing; by au- 
turn, if the season has been tolerably n, A rich 
| erin n is produceds. „ OI CI | 


Why not hand-weed ? Should auch repeated, rolling be as on al 
zoils? Surely not.—Cler. Ebor. 
'On dry sand soils, rolling will be beneficial, if done in a dy venson 7. 25 
Although this method is well adapted ta strong land, an improvement may 
be made upon it, by sowing along with the grass - seeds one bushel of tares, 
or vetches. When this is practised, the produce should either be eat off wih 
sheep, or be mown for hay, as soon as the vetches are got well into flower: by 
this method, the produce mown is rendered valuable; but when nothing else 
than grass seeds is son, it is of very little value, rarely worth the expence of 
cutting. The seeds, thus baving a free admission of air, will spread, and get 
strength fast; and the tares springing again, will with the seeds form i in a hort 
time a most excellent pasture for sheep. 5 
If the tares are wholly eat off by sheep, they should not be turned in nl 
the ground is got well covered by the crop, and in such numbers as to keep it 
moderately eat down: by this management, a prodigious number of sheep may 
be kept, in proportion to the quantity of land; by which means a great return 
of manure is obtained, to the improvement of ob seeds. | 
I find it the best practice, not to so the seeds until a month or six weeks 
after the last ploughing; in the fore part of that time, the land should be ma- 
nured, if necessary, with short manure, and repeated opportunities taken in 
dry weather, to harrow it well; and it should be once rolled; by these means 
the weeds are destroyed, the land gets a considerable degree of firmness, the 
manure is well mixed with the soil which lies within reach of the roots of the 
8 | grass, 
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About Halnaby, they sow hay-seeds and red clever on 
their worst land, and let it lie about twelve years, and ma- 
nure it, vhilst young, with fold - yard manure, 

Lind, and Quality of Sead. The general practice i is to 
zo white clover, treſoil *, rib-grass, and hay-seeds, wit 
which, some mix red clover; some others sow rye-grass | 
instead of hay-seeds. It is common to so from ten to 
fourteen pounds of small seeds or Acre, about half of which 
is White cloyer, . . 

Joun DowKER, of "IR SOWS, of white a four- 

teen pounds, and of trefoil, rib- grass, and red clover, mixed 
together, seven pounds, and one quarter of hay-sceds, or, 
in lieu of the hay- seeds, two bushels of rye- grass: this is 
oſten upon a rich strong soil. E. CLEAVER so. twenty 
bushels of well-dressed hay-seeds, ten pounds of white 
clover, and four pounds of red clover; but where the land 
is very shallow, two bushels of ry6-grae instead of the 
hay-seeds. - 

Several people will not sow hay- seeds, from a just idea 
that they are composed of they don't know what,” apd 
therefore prefer rye-grass . 


In 


brass, and the seeds lie at a more equal depth than when the land is fresh; if 
any weeds should afterwards appear, care should be taken to extirpate them. 
A. 

* Trefoil is "Oo to answer remarkably well for sheep upon the thin lime- 
tone soil on the northern margin of Ryedale.— J. 

+ The abuse practised by the hay-seed gatherers, of late years, is become 80 
notorious, that you cannot get any thing from them but a wild bent, or oat 
grass; for they have a trick of riddling out in dressing, all the rib-grass, white 
clover, &c. and leave you nothing but rubbish unfit for use; the best hay-seeds 
are produced from the old meadow lands. E. Cleaver. | 

It they are the produce of fine rich herbage, no objection ought to be made 
to such seeds, because a name cannot be appropriated to each sort.—W. Fox. 

After the land is thoroughly cleaned from noxious weeds, and properly en- 
couraged for the reception of the seed, judgment should be exercized in pro- 
curing good and proper hay-seeds to Suit the nature of the ang intended to be 
son down. 7 
If 


\ 


In the aulesof the Eastern Moorlands, it —— 
practice, if the land has not been longer than five or si 
years in ploughing, not to so any grass- seed when it is 
laid down, but to let it acquire such a covering as nature 
will afford it; the principal part of this, consists of the mea-· 
dow soft grass (halcus lanatus, provincially, the Dufffeld 
grass), a very ordinary grass either for meadow or pas- 

ture v. The reason they assign for continuing in that od 
practice is, that if the land has not been ploughed longer 
than five or six years, it gets well covered in one year, 
and that white clover does not suit their soil, except where 
it is sandy upon a shale. 3 
If land which has been a longer time than the above in 
ploughing, is wanted to be laid down, they so rib· grass 
and hay-seeds, the latter being the ONES of those natu- 
ral an. 


In that branch of rural business, this district (excepting 
che dales on the Western Moorlands) is generally deficient, 


If it is up · land, and free from floods, then procure your grass · seeds from the 
best old up-land pasture, and not from low meadow, liable to be flooded. If ie 
consists of ings, or low-land adjoining a river, then refrain from sowing hay- 
zeeds grown on up-land, and procure your seeds from good low meadows ; for 
the seeds of up-land hay will not prosper well on low-land, nor the hay-seeds 
of water-land upon ground not liable to be flooded. This remark. is of more 
importance than the generality of farmers conceive. - Sow about eight bushels 
of hay-seeds and ten pounds of white clover seed to an acre. To procure your 
hay-seeds, ride into the neighbouring farms, see which of them has meadow 
growing that will suit your purpose ; by which means you may obtain your de- 
8tre, which is difficult to be done at the seedsman's Shop, or with hostlers at 
the public inas.— M. C. Steele. 

This grass being natural to the soil, seems to demand attention, and 
might, most likely, by culture, be brought to high perfection.— . Fox. 


no 
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no regular mode being followed. A great want of atten- 
tion in general prevails, ' in getting the crop dry with as 
little loss of the virtues of the grass as may be. In this 
particular, the western dales excel every other district of 

which I have heard. For the following account of the 
process of hay- making there, I am indebted to my friend 
WILLIAM ForRERNOILIL, of Carr End. 

« Hay- making being of such great importance in agri- 
eulture, perhaps the method practised in the dales of the 
Western Moorlands deserves to be better known ; but may 
we not first consider it as an axiom, that ꝓeedy and equal 
exsiccation is of primary consequence to the preservation 
of the virtues of dried plants, whether for medical or eco- 
nomical purposes; and this granted, then let us see how 
far tlie practice in these dales is likely to obtain the desired 
end. | * 

« Mowing being the same in all places, I shall pass 
over that operation, and proceed to the next, which is 
spreading the swathes abroad; this (provided the weather 
is promising), is always done as soon after mawing as the 
yacancies betwixt the swathes are a little dried; but always 
with the hands, not with forks, the miserable invention of 
indolence: for if the hay- makers are expert, they will not 
only do it in less time, but more completely than with 
forks. The grass being strewed equally, and laid as light 
on the ground as possible, is suffered to remain in that 
condition till next day, about eleven o'clock, when the 
upper surface of the grass will be found considerably dried 
and withered ; the hay-makers then begin at the side of the 
field farthest from the wind, and make the grass into small 
rows, which, if artfully performed, will expose an en- 
tirely new surface to the influence of the sun and air: this 
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operation is performed with great facility®. 124 the even⸗ 
ing of the same day, the rows are made into small cocks. 
(foot cocks); the next morning, as soo as the dew is 
well evaporated, the cocks are spread abroad carefully by 
the hand; about noon t, when thought necessary, it is 

again made into small rows, called turnings, which, by 
varying the surface, expedites its complete drying; and if 
the weather has been perfectly fine, from che cutting of the 
grass, it is found sufficiently dry to carry to the barn, or 
rick, if the quantity to be put together is not very great; 
but if that is the case, it is sometimes made into large 
cocks, where it is suffered to undergo a slight fermenta- 
tion, but is never allowed to remain long before it is car- 
ried, as the base of the cock would be injured by the mois- 
ture of the ground, as well as the outside by the influence 
of the weather. 1 5 

&« In the dales, where the above method of hay-making 

is praCtised, there is scarcely an acre in tillage. Hay is the 
grand object of the farmer, and he bestows upon it the most 
sedulous attention, and has many difficulties to combat: 
the season commences late, the surrounding hills occasion 
frequent and sudden showpers, and the meadows, which 
are all natural, abound with the 2rifolium repens and pratense, 
ranunculus bulbosus, repens and acris, sprirea ulmaria, san- 
gui sorba officinalis, plantago lanceolata, geranium ylvati- 
cum and pratense, betonica officinalis, &c.; which being 
more succulent than the grasses properly so called, are more 
difficult to harvest than the produce of meadows, where 
the grasses greatly predominate ; yet, with all these dif- 
ficulties, more hay is reaped in these dales with the 
same number of hands, than in any other place I have 


* By the rake-head. There is a particular art in this movement of the rake, 


which I have often attempted to teach the hay-makers of the North, but with ; 
out effet.— J. Bailie. 


+ I suppose in fine weather, ten o'clock, —F. Ballie. 


Seen, 
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seen. Tholexcltieice of this method consists in exp 
2s great 2 surface as potsible to the influttice of the sun 
and air, and varying that surface as often as necessary, by 
the most simple operations; by which means the whole is 
equally and readily dried. This certainly must be prefer- 
able to the practice which prevails in many parts of Eng- 
land, of letting the grass lie several days in swathes. The 
operation of the dew- by night, and the sun by day, de- 
prives the upper surface of smell, taste, and every essential 
of good hay, whit the under part remains green® as when 
cut; it is then carelessly thrown: abroad with forks, and 
suffered to remain till dry enough to be carried. Let rea- 
son and experience determine, whether hay reaped 1 in this, 
or the manner first mentioned, is ikely to be more nutri- 
tive and more palatable.“ 

In the general practice of hay- making in this contirry; 
two bad customs greatly prevail—the grass is left too long 
unturned in the held after the scythe; and the cocks (or, if 
made into * pikes”) the pikes, remain too long in the field 
after the grass is made into hay: the former custom arises 
from ignorance or inattention; it was the practice of our 
forefathers, and therefore is still thought binding. on us, 
their children: it is not unusual for it to remain in this 

state, till the fog that is growing, and the grass that has 
been cut, are become equally yellow, from the exclusion 
of the air, and the damp state in which they have $0 long 
remained: grass ought always to be spread as soon as pos- 
sible after the scythe, as soon as ever an hour or two of 
zun and air has dried the surface of the ground. The last 
custom arises probably from the almost universal practice 
of a eg. in the field, and the fondness of the farming 
men in shewing their skill in making large stacks, in 
which they greatly excel in many parts of this county. 


* Or, what is worse, it turns yellow,— F. Bailie, © 
: h e | In 
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In this cas, the hay, after it is made; must necessarily r. re- 
main some time in the field; for the stack can only be | 
made gradually; it must have time to zettle, and cannot 
be finished at less than three or four intervals; and these 

intervals are frequently protracted, by the hands being 
taken away for othet employments, the master confiding 
in the hay being safe all this time; whereas, by i its expo- 
ure. in that loose state, it is liable to much injury; winds 
blow it about; the outside is injured by the weather, and by 
the bottoms on the earth the vegetation of the fog under 
it, entirely prevented: to remedy this in some degree, an, 
expedient has been adopted, which is, to put the hay into 
Pikes, that is, larger cocks; containing about a load each, ü 
till such time as it is fit to put into the stack; or the stack 
| ran be finished; but this is“ at best a palliative, as in this 
tate it is liable to considerable injury vs. 

Hay is not often housed in the district under survey, ex- 
cept in the Moorlands; and that most economical struc- 
ture, a Duteh barn (a roof upon pillars), is rarely to * 
met with out of the yard of a gentleman. 

A gentleman i in this district, has frequently found it of 
great advantage to salt his hay, When it has received much 


\ , rain in the field, and particularly the second crop of clover: 


the salt checks the fermentation; and prevents moulding. 
If straw be mixed with such hay, the heating of the stack 
is still farther prevented by the straw imbibing the mois- 
. ture: Cattle will eat such salted hay, and even the straw 


mixed with it, more eagerly than better bay not salted, 
and thrive faster upon it +. 


| . ln precarious weathet, bang hay i iato pikes * a fe tu days, is an useful 
method, — J. R. 


+ This can no longer be done with salt at, 148. a buohel,--/, F. 
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Tux tal 1 ene for breaking the pagtuies, is the 12th 
| of May; from which time they continue regularly stocked 
uhitit about October, when, if the stock consists of milch- 
cows, or feeding cattle and sheep, they are removed to 
« fog ” (after-grass) ; the pastures, with the addition of 
the $tubbles, remain Stocked during the winter with store 
'sheep, or lean cattle ; but the latter are by many farmers 
taken into the straw-yard for the night. The herbage of 
the pastures is thus completely destroyed before winter, 
and the land thus left naked is starved, and the growth. of 
moss greatly encouraged, to the almost certain ruin of the 
grass- land. An instance has not occurred in the course of 
this survey, of the practice of preserving a considerable 
part of the summer growth of grass upon the land for spring 
' feed; a practice well worthy of attention. This winter 
clothing enriches the swarth, destroys the moss, and by 
keeping the roots of the grass warm, causes an early vege- 
tation in spring, when the scarcity of the herbage so much 
enhances the value of it. On farms, the soil of which is 
not adapted to turnips, this practice would be i 
beneficial. 

In March, the land intended to be pastured the ensuing 
summer, is, or ought to be, freed, and the stock put into 
the land intended to be mown, where they remain until 
those pastures are broke, in the beginning of May. 

In the dales of the Moorlands, the lower lands only are 
adapted to meadow, consequently the land cannot be 
changed alternately from meadow to pasture, as may be 
practised in many other parts of the Riding, though there, 
as before noticed, the practice is not Sufficiently attended 
. to, 
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„ Thaw are many instances of cow - pastures which haye , 
bach invariably summer-fed during several generations . 

The best farmers usually pasture their new- laid ground 

the first two years, and that chiefly with cheep; as sheep 
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improve grass-land more than any other kind of stock, 


both by their treading more lightly and uniformly, and by 
the dung and urine being more regularly dispersed over 
the land. But the practice of eating them very bare 
during the first autumn and winter after owing, and also 
mowing them the first summer, is too prevalent. . Such 
practices are the ruin of seeds +. 


Nothing particular occurs in the manner of grazing, | 


feeding, or stocking, the pastures of this district: the 


stock is of such various sizes, and the land of such various 


qualities, that no useful average can be stated; the Moor- 
lands starve one small sheep on half a score acres, and pas- 


tures on the low lands may be produced which will graze - 
an ox, or keep a cow of the largest size, on one acre. 
The practice of shifting the stock from one pasture to an- 


other, of mixing different kinds of stock together in a due 
proportion in the same pasture, and understock ing with 
sheep, pastures destined for feeding larger cattle, is not 


as well understood in this district as in many other parts of 
England. 


„Good old pasture- lands may be much improved by being mown once in” 


three or four years : by this mode of management, the herbage will become 


tweeter, and the feeding more regular z I mean, all tufts and patches of grass 


will be taken away. — J. Smedale. 

7 Pasturing ne w- laid ground is most excellent aten the several 
graszes, by being frequently cropped, become not only firmer in nature, but 
much more numerous. Stock, when depasturing new lands, ought to be 


often changed ; if ever you over-eat them, they will P's some time "y 6. 
cover their usual vigour. | I 


New-laid grounds sometimes give sheep the rot, e N or four 
years hug on indifferent soil J. Smeddle, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


GARDENS AND ORCHARDS. 


MANUFACTURES having fortunately made but litile 
progres in this Riding, there are not many large towns, 
4nd consequently the public gardens are not very extensive, 
though equal to the demand which is made for vegetables. 

The farmers in general, are very inattentive to their 
gardens, probably in consequence of their using for culi- 
nary purposes, fe vegetables except potatoes and turnips, 

which are the produce of their fields. The gardens of the 
labourers may frequently be seen better , cultivated than 
chose of the farmers; because the labourer occupies no 
other land, and his garden is appropriated to the cultiva- 
tion of potatoes, and other useful vegetables, for his family. 
Some pay much attention to their little gardens, and hold | 
out the prospe that others would do the same, were only 
2 little ground annexed to- their cottages, which is too sel- 
dom the case. | 

Gentlemen's gardens do not come under our survey; it 
is therefore only necessary to say, that, in many instances, 
in this Riding, their cultivation is carried on to as great 
perfection as in any part of England, and that horticul- 
ture is no where, in general, better understood than by the 
kardeners of this district. \ 

There aze two or three considerable nursery- gardens in 
this Riding, that raise large quantities of forest-trees, and 

' Shrubs, 
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$hrubs, for the supply of the public; the proprietors. of 
which contract to plant on an extensive scale, and at rea- 
sonable prices. 7 , 

| Plantations of a mixture of ſorest- trees of two years old, 
and planted at about four feet distance, are made, at from 
three guineas to 4]. per acre, and of trees of three year 
old, at from 5 to öl. per rere: and all failures 3 for 
two years succeeding. 

The orchards are likewise not extensive, 2 much less 
80 in Ryedale than they were a century ago, though they 
are very fruitful in that district, as well as in many other 
parts of the Riding; and there is no doubt hut the cultiva- 
tion of them might be very profitably extended, for the 
purpose of beverage. At present, considerable quantities 
of apples are sent to Leeds, and many from thence into 
Lancashire: these are markets which would take off much 
larger quantities than can at present be spared. 
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- WHEN ths extent of the North v Riding is eonidired, 
that of the woods will be found comparatively stnall: 
their amount cannot be spoken of with perfect exactness, 
but the following estimate of them in each antriet of the 


* Mont peogle, I . concur in this point, that for the = half en 
the wood in this kingdom has been terribly on the decline. That gloomy pros- 
pect is now become tremendous, and syfficiently visible to awaken the fears 
of every thinking person. Besides the avidity with which wood has been, and 
continues to be, cut down by the generality of its owners, ninety-nine farmers 
in one hundred are its most mortal enemies they study its destruction with 
more than gothic ignorance and barbarity, Let us cast our thoughts towards 
the future support and welfare of our navy—our sole protection !—and we must 
tremble at the continual disappearance of our oak ! Let no object, or false- 
grounded theory whatever, prevent the.jmmediate revival of the good old cus- 
tom of planting oak and true English elm in the hedge-rows of every farm: 
their roots strike downwards, and little, if any, hurt will be done to agriculture 


by a moderate planting of those trees in the hedge- rows; and let the nooks 


and corners of fields of light land be fenced off and planted with ash. 
Hedge-row trees are the best calculated for the use of the navy; tend vastly 


to promote the early growth of grass, and would greatly enrich the present 


dreary aspect of vast tracts of country, Some speedy method must be adopted 
to remedy this great national evil, or, besides the danger from fierce external 
foes, we must determine to go barefoot : we should never think of looking to 
foreign countries for a constant supply of oak-bark to tan our leather. Let Bri, 
tain help herself! Each nobleman and gentleman must have his own private 
nursery—he should insert in the agreement with his tenants, a clause to compel 
them to plant and protect a certain number of good oak, elm, and ash trees, 
annually upon their farms, ta be found by the landlord ; and then observe 


| that the performance of that clause be as rigidly looked to, as the payment of 


the rent—then will the rising generation have cause to bless the wisdom and 
policy of ibs pregent age,—M, C. Steele, £59. 
Riding, 
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Riding, is as near the truth as could be ascertained during 
the present survey; but is GN to be within the. 


Cy? is | 
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Exclusive of the ** the North Riding produces 4 
considefable quantity of timber in the hedge-rows, parti- 
.cularly in the vale of York, the Howardian hills, and 
Ryedale; though i in them, as well as the Wood-lands, far 
less now than at no distant period heretofore; nor has the 
size of the timber that remains, decteased faster than the 
number bf the trees. There is feason alss to believe, that 
' woods formerly covered great tracts of country, where not 
a tree now remains, and Which, it is the present opinion, 
are incapable of growing timber; but evident remains of 
trees, and traces of woods, still indicate that the Moor- 
lands were once a forest. The spöftanebdus produte of 
the Wood-lands is principally oak, ash, and broad-leaved 
or witch elm ; the produce of the mountains, much birch 
and alder; and of the hedge-rows and cultivated places, 
various other trees, the consequence of improvements and 
Art. | | 5 | 
Large full-prown timber is now become very scarte; 
and the Surveyor is unable to mention many estates on which 
more than a few such trees can be found, except those of 

M 4 . 


C. S. Duxcomse, Esq. and Lord CAR TIsILZ. Within 
the memory of man, full · grown timber abounded in _ 
parts of the district under survey. 

Management of Wieds —Many of the woods are under 
the course of what is called 5pring-felling, that is, felling 
the whole growth of the trees and underwood as near as 
possible to the ground, but so as not to injure the crown of 
the roots . By this management, a fresh and numerous 
succession soon arises from the old stool, and from the seed 
scattered on the ground, which, after being occasionally 
thinned during the period of their growth, and having 
been well defended from cattle, in about thirty years are 
again ready for the axe. Oak, ash, and broad- lea ved elm, 
are equally capable of this re- production of timber from 
the old root. | 

E Spring wood, from its age, 1s of course small, but serves 
for many purposes of husbandry and country use. 

Some, in going over their woods about every twenty 
years, raise a constant succession of timber, by leaving 
each time a certain number of the most likely young trees 
on each acre, and a certain number of every preceding 
thinning; so that at the same time they leave a considerable 
number of trees of twenty years old, they leave also a cer- 
tain number of twice, three times, four times, or upwards, | 
of that age; fewer of each in proportion to their age. This 
method seems to raise the best trees, and greatest quantity 
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Care should be taken to leave the 8tool round and smooth, to prevent the 
lodgement of wet.—C/er. Ebor, 
Where a guccession of wood is wanted, grub-felling ought 3 to be 
guarded against; if the purchaser of the wood is not restricted from it, interest 
will induce him to it, as by that means he will get one or two feet more tim- 
ber in a large tree, and which is so much more than he pays ſor, the tree being 
measured only from the surface of the ground. This mode of felling, entirely 
destroys all sdccession, and is one principal cauze of the great decrease of oak 
timber.— T. Priestman. 
of 


fords the mor uniform-and regular proteFtion to the growth 
of che trees; and probably is the most proſitahle mode of . 
managing wood - lands. In these woods, some of the timber 
arrives at full maturity before it ic cut don. and is fit for - 
chip- building, or any large purposes. Several nen, 
1 in this Riding are under this management“. 
When woods are suffered to grow to their fall a. 
is the practice of some to habe them weeded; that is, 
thinned of the smaller, and too numerous trees and under- 
wood, as often as these acquire a Size sufficient to make 
them useful for rails, stakes, or bindings for bedges, or 
other similar purposes, which is generally once in about 
seven years; at last the whole wood, when arrived at ma- 
turity, 1s cut. down at the game time, and again trained in a 
Similar manner for timber +. This is the same ag the pro- 
Cess first mentioned, of spring · felling, only continueũ for a 
greater number of years, till the timber arrives at maturity, 
instead of being cut down at about the end bf thirty years. 
Instances may be seen in this district, of that mode of 
management (not unfrequent i in other places), of leaving 
at certain distances, when the timber and under- wood are 


cut down, the: my young wo which 80 Wet) are 


** 


* nn seems to arise to this mode of management, r 


* 


Tional trouble that is required at the time of felling the timber, to prevent it ig ue” 


its fall from doing any injury to that which is intended to remain, . 7. 
The above objection is obviated by a little more care in felling; or, where 4 
tree in its perſect state cannot fall without injury to others, lopping off most of 
the head before ſelling, as is usually practised where trees are bark ed Standing. 
Trees thus treated, fall much lighter than otherwise, and may be made to fall, 
by taking off the weight of the branches judiciously, in any direction that may 
be wished for; in directions entirely opposite to thoge in which they would fall 
in consequence of the natural position of the weight of their heads. b 
wood men can direct their fall to the greatest accuracy. . S. 

1 I believe the best way is to cut down the whole wood at once for if you 


de more than thin it, the standards that are left almost rin ber 
8 . Cleaver. 


very 
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| expeRation almost univercally disappointed. This is pro- 
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very properly called wavers, from their being agitited by 


every breeze. These $tarved and deserted orphans: rarely 


make any progress beyond their present tate: they become 
stunted in their growth; and generally arrive at a prema- 
ture end. Had these thrifty saplings been cut down with 


che rest of the wood, the shoots from them would probably 


have formed the future timber ; the best of which is after-' 
wards lost, by the expectation of gaining some advantage 
from: the already acquired growih of these young trees; an 


bably the worst mode of managing wood-lands, the one that 


use. 

Woods 1 the ben management de! in this 
country, are held to pay very well on any soil; in many 
instances, from 128. to 158. per acre, where the land, 
though capable of cultivation, would not be worth as much 
if cultivated ; and that rent will be produced on many of 
the steep and rocky hill sides in the Moorlands, which, if 
not covered with timber, would be of no value at all—a 


great encouragement this to the care of the wood-lands, but 


to which attention is too seldom paid. In general, the 
wood lands of this district are much negleQed. _ 
Selling. It is the practice in this Riding to sell the falls 


of wood to professional wood-buyers, who cut up the trees 
in the woods, according to the purposes for which they are 


best calculated, and the most valuable. It may happen, 
that in a tree, there may be some particular bend, whieh 
way be of double the value for ship-timbet that it would be 


for any other purpose, while another part of che tree may 


de of the greatest value for house- building, or for particu- 
lar purposes of manufactures or husbandry. By this mode 


of manufacturing the timber, by means of a middle man 
n. the grower and the comvuttfer; much inconvents 
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N avoided: the consumer, let him be sHip-bullder =. 
 Hotse-builder, can suit himself with "ch. pieces as are 
best calculated for his purpose, without the inconvenience 
of purchasing along with them e timber . 
calculated for his business. 
Alx che thip-tinber grown in the Riding, is thus n 
the woods, into shapes ready for the builder to make use of.” 
In a country where carriage of timber is so expensive as 
in some parts of this Riding, owing to the difficulties of the 
| roads, and the distance it is carried by land to the yards, at 
an Expence amounting, in some instances, to onethalf of 
its value, or upwards, this mode of manufacture causes an 
essential saving to the chip-builders. Trees may have im- 
perfections, which, till they are cut into, may not be dis- 
covered: by cutting them up in the woods, these blemiches 
are probably detected, and the heavy expence of carriage 
of such faulty and useless timber is saved to the builder. 
This knowledge of adapting timber to its future purposes 
in ship-building, is peculiar to the woodmen of this part of 
England, and the application of it highly valuable to every 
one concerned in the timber, to the grower, the purehaser, 
and the customer; in most other parts of England, it is 
apprehended that the timber is carried to the thip-yard, | 
rough as it grew, which renders the carriage more difficult 
and expensive, and is frequently attended with conside- 
rable loss. The trees are here usually felled; as well as 
' barked, cut up, and squared by the ton of forty feet; the 
usual wages, 18. per ton for felling ; squaring the finest 
wood, not under 28. 3d. or coarsest not above 38.: a'good 
workman, in the long days of summer, will square a ton 
of the coarsest timber. The ports of Scarborough and 
Whitby consume most of the ship- timber produced in this 
, Riding, except such as may grow towards the western 
boundary; the present prices chere are about tal per ton, 
| or 
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| or; 1. 6d. per foot, delivered in the yard; and though,” 


chip- timber is now extremely scarce, the markets are 
qver-stocked; so few ships being now (January 1798) 
building, the consequence of war, and of the carry ing· 
trade being diveried into other channels. 

. The gak- timber grown in great part of this Riding, 
| though not large, is mast excellent ; produced, as it chiefly 
is, upon sound, and often rocky, ground, its growth is very 
Slow, which renders it extremely hard and durable; and 
probably. to the use of much of -it, the ship-builders of 
Whitby owe their riches, and the ships they build, their 


den celebrity. 


| ſection i in this. Riding, is particularly valuable in a dairy 
country, for the purpose of making butter- firkins; and in 
their manufacture it is chiefly consumed ; the rest is work- 
ed up by the cart-wrights, for husbandry purposes: its 
present price is from 1s. to 1s. 6d. a foot, according to 
quality; a price as. great, on the spot where it grows, as 
that of oak at che place of consumption, where the price 
has been greatly enhanced by a long land- carriage. 
Plantations.—pPlanting, considering the great number of 
proprietors of extensive estates, and the great proportion of 
land which lies i in an unprofitable state, and is fit for little 
else than being planted, has been very little attended to. 


The late Sir CHARLES TURNER made some extensive | 


plantations on the Eastern Moorlands, near Kildale ; ; but 
as he died soon after, they have not received that atten- 
tion which otherwise might possibly have been she wn to 
them. 85 | | 


One very extensive tract is entirely destroyed; and 


though a considerable number of acres remain in other 
places, which are thriving, where the trees stand suffi- 
ciently * to shelter each other, yet even in them, in 

MATE 


Ach timber, which grows abundantly, and to great per- 
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* many places, they 3 are very thin: whether they were ori- 

; ginally planted 80, or have become so by casualties, does 

| not appear ; those that are left, however, shew that trees 

will thrive upon the highest, most — and barren of - 
= moors. 

The kinds are chiefly Scotch fir, Py and- proce, 
with some oaks and a few beech. 

Considering the disadvantages whith these plantations 
have laboured under, the trees that remain hold out sub- 
cient encouragement for planting in that country. . 
| The late Francis CHoLMELEY, Eq. and his son, 
Francis ' CHOLMELEY, Esq. of Bransby, have made 
some considerable plantations, chiefly of larches and firs, . 
upon the sides of the hills, and other barren parts of their 43 
estates, which were not worthy of cultivation. 

The plantations were begun about thirty-eight years 

| vince, and have been annually increased from that time: 
ome of the first-planted larches have been cut down, and 
measure from forty to fifty-five feet in length, and from 
three feet to four feet four inches in girth. 

- Francis CHOLMELEY has found that the timber of J 
the larch is very durable for every purpose : he has used 
it for gate - posts, and has had some of them taken up after 
having been in the ground eleven years, which, he says, 
were as sound and perfect as when cut out of the tree. 

The plantations already finished have a pretty large 
mixture of firs and other trees; but the larch being $0 much 


* * A 5 of the tundility of Py yome posts made of small larch trees, 
not Squaring more than three or four inches, were set in the ground in the 
spring of 1779, nearly the whole of which are till standing (1798), and appa- 
rently ound; a rail made of a mall tree, not more than two inches diameter 
at the small end, has been in use from the same period, and has still some of 
the bark adhering to it: though all sap, and exposed thus to the air and wea- 
ther, it is still perfectly sound. . 


more 
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more valuable, thriving 50 well, and being. of such quick 
growth, he intends, in future, chiefly to plant it. 
He estimates his planting to cost him not more than 
$08. per acre, at the utmost, as he is in the practice of 
raising his own plants in the following manner: | 
The beds on which the seeds are to be own, are dogin 
be spring, and the larch cones laid upon their surface; 
these the aun and winds drying, cause them to open, and 
thed a cunsiderable part of their seed; and the cones are af- 
terwards beaten to get out the remainder ; they are then 
covered very slightly with earth, and kept clean weeded. 
At first, great 'eare is necessary to keep the birds from 
them, otherwise they will pick off the seed from the head 
of the plants just peeping above ground. | 
The plants are pricked out at one year old; and he finde 
it best to transplant them a second time, and finally plants 
them out, at four years old, though those which have been 
only once removed, ans wer to be planted out at three or 
four years old; but the roots are not 80 good as of cose 
which have been twice transplanted. 
In 1791, ThoMas RicHARDS0N, of Handale Abbey, 
planted forty acres of land with mixed timber trees, which 
were thriving well in 1795, and for which a premium was 


may be sęen in the fourteenth volume of their Transac- 
: tions, for the year 1796. | es; 

Several plantations have also been made in the western 
part of the Riding, which are generally thriving, and 
Likely soon to er their owners *, 


Scotch firs, on the western hills, are more difficult to rear than the lareh; 
0 much so, that the former are frequently destroyed by either too great heat or 
severe cold; besides, if sheep reach them, they eat the Scotch fir gooner than 
the larch. The ground should be drained from water. — Anonymous. 

| A ne- 


granted him by the Society of Arts; an account of which 
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A negleR of planting trees in the hedge -o. into» 
proper. caanagemonr of those which are now growing 
there, is very evident “: tenants, on some estatet, are suf 
fered to lop the hedge - row timber; in doing which, large 
boughs are frequently cut off in a very rough manner, 80 
as to retain. water; this causes the heart of the'stool of the 
' branch to decay, and in a few years, water penetrates the 
main trunk, whereby the timber is greatly injured. In a 
publication, entitled . Planting, and Rural Ornament, 
an excellent mode of management of hedge · row timber is 
recommended; and as it is extremely desirable that this. 


: hitherto neglected department of rural economy ahould be | | 
. | better attended to, J xhall here quote it. 1 | . 


. — me, from the mont accurate observations, that hi is nn A 
century, there will be = great zcarcity of. wood in the North Riding of Vork. 6 
The axe is often heard, but the planter is seldom seen. 
The great quantity of wood which has lately been cut down out of the hedge. 
rows, makes the country much less fertile, both in appearance and in reality. 
The society of trees in hedge-rows, in my opinjon, tend greatly to aweeten the” 
northern climate. The farmers say, knock them up, no corn will grow 
near them z"* not considering, that the general fertility of his soil greatly de. | 
pends upon the shelter it receives from his neighbours' woods and trees. He b 
who cuts down, and neglects planting trees, steals from the community ; he 
tobs the Agricultural Fund. 
We have no regular woods in the Henred of Gilling West worth notion, 
gave Mr. MIL ZANEK“'s and Mr, Caavock's; the former abounds with fine 
, ahip- timber; but being situate twenty-seven miles ſrom a port ( Stockton} makey } 
it but an indifferent naval object. 
Since my own remark respecting trees in hedge-rows, I have been senibly 
informed by Mr. Mas HALL, of Greta-bridge, that all kinds of wood planted 
for the melioration of the climate, ought not to be placed in hedge-rows. He 
#tritly observes, that trees planted in hedge-rows are not only inimical to the 
fertility of the soil, by their poisonous drop and extensive roots, which rob every 
thing within their influence, but highly destructive to the hedge itself, destroy- 
ing every quick under them: he judicionsly observes, that trees ought to be 
planted in a corner of the field, or upon a piece of waste ground, W. Jon x- 
soM, Exq. of Newsham, subscribes to Mr. Max$HaLL's opinion. 
The planting of basket-willows is greatly neglected in this Riding: upon a 
wetclayey soil, they will yoo an extravagant: price, —J. Smeddle. N 
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Wich respect to the young Gent which bawüsty 
abound in rough hedge-· rows, we venture to 8 
* following management :_ * 
Upon estates, wliose beige dnber bas been little at- 
ended to (and we ate sorry to say, such is the case on nine · 
tenths of the estates in this kingdom), the first step is to 
set out the plants, and clear away the incumbrances. 
After what has been said, it may be needless to repeat 
bets; that where the choice rests upon the species of tres, 
| the oak should invariably be chosen; for every other spe- 
cies we consider as a kind of incumbrance, which ought to 
be removed as soon as it can with any colour of propriety. 
t is a bad practice to permit hedges to remain crowd- - 
ed with timber-stands; they should, in general, be set 
out singly, and at distances proportioned to their respective 
sizes, so that their tops be not suffered to interfere too 
much with each other. | | 
There is, however, one exception to this rule: where 2 
two trees, standing near each other, have grown up in 
such a manner that their joint branches form in appear- 
ance but one top, they should both be permitted to stand: 
ſor if one of them be removed, the other will not only 
take an unsightly outline, but will receive a check in its 
growth, which it will not overcome fot several years. It 
is nevertheless observable, that twin trees, as well as those 
which are double stemmed, are dangerous to stock ; not 
only cattle, but even horses, have been known to be 
| «rangled, by getting their heads locked. in between them, 
*« The method of training the young plants has already 
been described; it now only remains to say a few words 
as to the pruning, and setting up hedge-row.timber. - 
« Low-headed trees have been already condemned, 28 
being 1 n to the hedge, as well as to the corn which 
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rows under them Te o remove or alleviate, thkge evils 
without injuring t the tree itself, requires the best skill of the | 
woodman. The usual method is to hack off the offending | 
bough ; 3 no, matter how, nor where, but most probably: a 
few inches from the body of: the tree, with an. axe ; leaving 
the end of the stump ragged, and full of clifts and fissures, 
which, by receiving and retaining the wet that drips upon 
them render t the wound incurable. The mortification, i in 
a short, time, is communicated to the stem, in which, a re- 
cess, or hollow, being once formed, 80 as to receive. or ren 
tain Water, the decline of the tr ee, though otherwise i in its 
prime, from that time must be dated ; and if not. pregently 
taken down, it will, in a few years, be only fit for fre- 
wood. How many thousand timber trees, Stand at; this 
hour in the predicament here described, merely through 
injudicious lopping : It is this which has brought hedge- 
row timber into a disr epute, otherwise undeserved. 

wa There is a wonderful similarity in the operations of 
nature; vpon the vegetable and the animal creation. A slight 
wound in the animal body $00n heals up, and Skins over, 
while the wound succeeding the amputation of a limb is 
with difficulty cicatrized. The effects are similar with 
respect to the vegetable body; a twig may be taken off 
with safety, while the amputation of a large bough will 
endanger the life of the tree. Again, pare off a small por- 
tion of the outer bark of a young thriving tree, the first 
summer's sap will heal up the wound; if a small twig had 
been taken off with this patch of bark, the effect would 
have been nearly the same; the wound would have been 
cicatrized, or barked over in a similar manner, and the 
body of the tree as safely secured from outward injury as 
if no such amputation had taken place. Even a conside- 
rable branch may be taken off in this manner with impu- 


nity, provided the surface of the wound be leſt smooth and 
N flush 


th. Wb6dD-11N9y. 
Hi Win this Thi bark of the tree; für in a EW eats f 
wilt eotptetAy clojett up, and sscbred Hemm iar, 
Aibügh an eschar may remain for several years Tonget. 
Bbt f a Urte Both be {tits Jevered, the Would is Yeft & 
Wide, that it requires, in tnost trees, a length of litne to 
Git it 8ver; düring Winch "time, che body of te tree 
Having icteaded in size, the parts immediately found the 
Wound become tinged, Wulle the face öf the Wande itself 
I tlirbwn back Into à reeds ; amid hene ver this becbmeès 
deep enbügh t6 Hold water, From that ting due _ is 
rendered itcurable. Nitare Has, at least, done Her par 
unk tollecher or nöt, In this case, Assistance day de giv, 
by bpthili the lower lip of the wound, remains yer, it is 
Ptbb4bte,” to be tried by experimetit : until thit be àscer- 
tained, 'or sonne other certain method of cure be know! n, 
it wite the height df imprudence to risk the Walate of a 
tree on such hazardous treatment. 
be Purther, although a branch of considerable size may 

8 'Bie taken of close to the body of the tree with safety, vet if 
the same bratich be cut a few inches from it, the effect is 
not the same; for, in 'this case, the stump generally dies, 
'coliseqUetifly The cicatrization cannot take place until che 
"Fetn of the tree his 'swelle over the stump, or the stump 
Bas Yotted away to the stem; and either way, a mortifi- 
cation is the probable consequence. Even supposing 'the 
Stump to live, either by means of some twig being left upon 
it, or from fresh sh66ts thrown out, the cieatrization in 
this case will be slow, depending entirely upon the feeble ef- 
forts of the bark of the stump; atid before it can be accom- 
plished, the tree itself may be in danger. But had the am- 
putation been made at à distance from the Stem, and im- 
mekdiately above a twig strong enough to draw up a supply 
"of sap, and keep the stump alive with certainty, no risk 
would have been incurred, especially if the end of the 
Stump 
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.Ruinphail been lefe 4moath ith the Slope an the walker 
side, so that no water could hang, nor recess bedeormed.- 
ji From what;has-been-said, de follow ag genetal rules, 
ict respect 10 setting up dow-Reatled tree; mn We 
'humbly conoeive, be drawn with -eafety : Small : bbughs 
Shoilltl be ext f close ro ale o, bur large. ur at @ Anh 
om it, and abgve 4 lateral branch, large onvugh av lee the g 
vun; alive. Phus, supposing che stem of a tree; in full 
grow ch, to be the:sive of a. math s wait, Abowgl tethivh- 

ness of his wrist maybe takten Off, with afetyn near ae 
stem; but one as thick” as his thigh should be cut at the 
distance of two feet from it, at least, leaving a side- branch, 

at least an inch in diameter, with a top in proportion, and 
with air and head- room enough to keep it in a flourishing 
state. For this purpose, as well as for the general pur- 
pose of throwing light into the head, the standing boughs 
should be cleared from the lower branches, particularly 
such as grow in a sloping direction. In doing this, no great 
caution is required; for in taking @ bough from a bough, 
let their sizes be what they may, little risk can be there- 
by incurred upon the main body of the tree. 

« There is another general rule, with regatd to pruning 
trees. The bough should be taken off either by the p- 
ward stroke of a sharp instrument, and, generally speaking, 
at one blow, or with a saw: in the latter case, it should pre- 
viously be notched on the under side, to prevent its split- 
ting off in the fall. If the bough to be taken off be heavy, 
the safest way is, first to cut it off a few inches from the 
stem, with an axe, and then to clear away the stump close 
and level with a saw, doing away the roughness left by the 
teeth of the same with a plane, or with a broad-mouthed 
chissel, or an axe, in order to prevent the wet from hang- 
ing in the wound. A saw for this purpose should be set 
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very wide, otherwise it will not mare its way ang 
Er 1005 
The fittest nit fon ani pad cetting up 
5 — timbers, as well as for taking down pollards and do- 
nud timbers, and clearing away other incumbrances, js 
when the hedge itself is felled; and it were well for landed 
individuals, as for the nation at large, if no hedge was suf- 
fered to be cut down, without the whole business of the 
hedge-row. being at the same time properly executed, — 
n Rural n n i. 
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WASTES, AND THEIR IMPROVEMENT. 
IT appears, in chapter I. of this Report, that che quan- 
tity of lands in this Riding lying waste, or in a state of na- 
ture is 442, ooo acres; which may be divided thus: 


Capable of cultivation, or of W —ꝛ into _ 
ture, or rabbit-warrens— 


Detached moors, or commons, —— as 
Of the eastern moors, about | . 60,000 
Of the western ditto - i YE S900 
Total. -apable of cultivation, &c. 4.43 5 

Capable of 1 nent by planting only— 
Of the Eastern Moorlands, — 136, 62 5 


Of the Western ditto - = 76,940 


Total, capable of 1 improvement by 
—_— | 213565. 


1 k%. _ TY 


The detached moors in the country, are generally de- 
pastured by all kinds of stock, each occupier turning on 
any kind, and in any proportion he likes. A few of the 
commons are stocked with rabbits, by. the lord of the 
manor. The wastes are annually lessening in a conside- 

N 3 rable 
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rable degree, by inclosures authorized by acts of parlia- 
ment. 

The Eastern Moorlands are vrincipally Stocked with 
sheep, at the will of the farmer; and it has deen calculated 
in the proportion of one Heep to teh acres. 

The lower tracts of the Western Moorlands in general, 
with some of their higker parts, and the lower tracts of 
some of the Eastern, are stinted pastures; that is, the own- 
ers ot occupiers. have a right of pasturage for a certain 
number of cattle or sheep during the summer half year; 
but they who have that limited right in summer, have a 
ö winter 16 ern of what quaittity of stock they like. 
Thee pastures ite chiefly stocked with young cattle, 
8 and suck sleep as are imended to be sold off the 
arte year, | 

The remainder of these moors is without stint, produ- 
ing lite but ling, and is stocked mostly with sheep. 

The pasturage of these moors and pastures, while they 
are comttion, is in general monopofized by a few indiv 12 
als, some of whom occupy but smalf farms, consequently 
their right upon the wastes ought to be in proportion to 
them. These people, about Midsummer, go to the fairs 
- uy 


 ® « The waste lands or commons of the Wester Mperlangs lie in general 
upon the summita. or higher parts of the mountains, and the intercommoning 
of stock grazing thereon, has from time immemorial been attended with feuds 
and undecided law-suits ; in which the property of the weakest has been gene- 
rally tratopled upon by the strongest; convenience of situation or capital, has 
not infrequently consolidated the commonage- property of whole townships i into 
the hands of a few, or even a single individual. From the, interested motives of 
suck people; and their industrious propagation of the gtoss amoumt of some ex- 
pemtive divisions, the very peopte who are suffering most, and know that they 
suffer wrongfully, are terrified from claiming the proportion of their undoubted 
richts; and the ground is deprived of improvement. 

„What effect the recent decis len of a suit t law, in this district, may have 
amongst us, is not yet sufficiently tried. I will, however, take the liberty of 
giving a sketch of the trial, which, 2 8 che attorney ſor che plaintiff 

has 
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in he: north, where they buy large flocks of Scotch. wer 
chers, h upon the eee, which they, 89 e, 
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has been 80 obliging as to send me, and which I hope you will think neither un- 
interesting or inapplicable to the eub ect! in hand, or . to be many 
generally known. þ 9967 

„ Within the wapontake of Hang West, in the North Riding of vorkshire, 
Which comprizes Wensley-dale, Bishop-dale, and Cover-dale, there are va- 
rious extepgive open moors, or commons, belonging to, and enjoyed as appurte- 
nant to lands in different manors, and which, though the greatest part is co- 
vered with heath, peat-moases, &c. support, and, if not over stocked, often 
keep in good condition, large quantities of sheep, beads, deres, &c. chiefly 
of the Scotch, or North-country breed. 

* For the most part, the soil of, and minerals within, these commons, be- 
long exclusively to the lords of the manors in which they are situate; ; and every 
occupier of lands, and also of a house (if 8uch house have any garth or curtilage 
annexed to it) within any such manor, has a right, in respect thereof, to turn 
cattle upon the common belonging to such manor, un not in won yurtbers a3 
to surcharge or oppress the common.” | | 

It has become a prevailing practice, for the oecupiers of small Alm (some 
of which occupiers frequently resided in distant townships, and took single 
fields, which were entitled to common- right) to stock their commons with 
great numbers of cattle, and without any regard to the smallness of the farms, 
in respect of which these cattle were turned on. 

„This evil of surcharzing had increased to an alarming degree, but will now, 
in 5 great measure, be crushed, by a late legal decision, of which the following 
js a statement: At the York Lent Assizes, 1795, an action was tried be 
judge Hz Ar RH and a respectable jury, which had been brought by Joun By- 
WELL, who occupied a farm of about 150 acres, entitled to common-right in 
Thornton Rust, against THOMAS BAIN ES, who occupied a house and about 
five acres of land, entitled to common- right in the same township, for sur- 
charging Thornton Rust commog. 

« On the trial it was proved, on the part of the plaintiff, that the inclosed 
lands entitled to common-right in that township, consisted of about 707 acres, 
and were worth, to be lett, about 7 ol. r | 

That the common contained nearly 800 acres; which, communibus ant, 
was estimated, in depasturing, to be equal to 300 cattlegates, or the rupport of 
1500 sheep, reckoning five zheep to one cattlegate. 

Chat the defendant only occupied a house and about five acres of land, 
which was not worth more, to be lett, than $1. a year. ; 

„That the defendant, in regpeRt of his said house and land, had tock ed the 
common with upwards of 120 sheep, between forty and fifty lambs, and two 
mares and foals: that if the rest of the occupiers of farms had stocked in the 
3ame proportion, there would have been upon the nl above 11,006 zheep, 

N 4 Above 
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ally eat up, that regular breeding stocks of the qntry 
cannot be maintained to advantage, and therefore ave 
greatly declined. ä : 


The 


above 4000 lambe, and chore 700 mares and 700 foals; whereas 1500 theep 
had been proved equal to the whole depasturage of the common. 
«On the part of the defendant it was contended, that every occupier of ads 
having common-right, was entitled to stock the common with 80 many cattle as 
his said lands would maintain in winter; and the defendant proved by several 
stock · keepers, that the hay produced by his fiveacres of land, which were mea- 
dow, would amount to about 1200 stone weight, and that such hay added to the 
privilege which every other farmer enjoyed) of keeping his cattle upon the 
common in winter, except in bad weather, was sufficient for the maintenance 
of all the defendant's stock during the winter season. | 

„The learned judge approved much of the action, and was clear in his FAY 
nion, that the defence set up was insufficient ; that the Surcharge had been 
fully proved; and that comparing the yearly value of each person's farm with 
the yearly value of all the farms, and then calculating the stock a common 
would fairly carry, was a proper rule for regulating the common- rights of the 
persons entitled. — The jury, without hesitation, found a verdict for the 
plaintiff. 

* Below those wastes or commons, and adjoining thereto, are the inclosed 
undivided town's pastures (no doubt formerly parts of those commons) and con- 
taining from 200 to 700 acres a piece, which are in general of a coarse benty 
quality, many of them inaccessible to the plough, being too Steep and rocky, 
and which are regularly stinted, or summer stocked, with beasts, sheep, and 
horses, till Michaelmas ; after which, they lie in common till Lady-Day. Some 
of those, as well as their commons adjoining, have been inclosed within these 
twenty years, by particular acts of parliament, and a few of the stinted pas- 
tures, by mutual consent. 

It appears eufficiently evident, that wherever the plough has been intro- 
duced in these divisions, with the course of husbandry most suitable thereto, 
great improvements and advantages have accrued to such good husbandmen. 
The general management has been, on the dry lands, by push-ploughing, or 
paring and burning; to a rape or turnip crop, succeeded by a couple of oat 
crops, two or three chaldrons of lime, of thirty-two Winchester bushels, to the 
acre; ploughed down with. the first, sometimes with the ashes left upon the 
top, as much as may be with the second, and lay down with a good mixture of 
grass- seeds, well harrowed and rolled, and followed in due course of time with 
top dressings of lime, or, which answers in the most general and useful degree 
upon all our grass lands here, lime mixed with the best drainage, or other waste 
soils, as a compost. 

" The climate, amongst these high mountains, being ungenial to the growth 
of corn, on account oſ ripening, our principal attentions are pointed towards a 

complete 
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The principal obstacle to tlie improvement of che moors, 
is the great expence of obtaining acts of parliament for 
their inclosure, and the di fficulty of settling with the tithe- 
owners and lords of the manors*. 

An instance occurs in a township on the verge of the 
Eastern Moorlands, where two-thirds of the number of 
freeholders, and considerably more in value, desirous of 
an inclosure of their commons, amounting to about 800 
acres of fine sward land, and about 12,000 acres of high 
* Moors, 4000 of which are capable of very great improve- 
ment, had agreed with the tithe-owners, and signed a pe- 
tition to parliament ; but the lord of the manor, who pos- 
sessed very little other property there, being determined to 
oppose it, the business was dropped, from an apprehension 
of the expence and trouble attending an opposition in par- 
liament. 

An inclosure of open fields, amounting only to about 
250 acres, in a township near to the above, was made a 


complete grass husbandry, the country lying well for the sales of fattened cattle 
of the Highland breed, &c. for the great Lancashire markets of Liverpool, 
Manchester, &c. ; and for this purpose, after draining the coarse, rushy, and 


boggy parts, from four to eight or ten chaldrons of lime, either from the kiln, or 
mixed in composts, are laid on an acre upon the sward, which, allowing the 


ground to be dry, has a never-failing and lasting effect, whatever season of the 
year it be administered.” — #7, Sadler. 


* The great expence of acts of parliament for the division of commons, is 2 
great obstacle to the improvement of moor-land ; it not only throws an addi- 
tional expence upon a kind of land that is to be made anew, but obliges many 
cottagers to dispose of the little they have. In cases of this kind, the Legisla- 
ture ought to be particularly generous ; for by assisting the interests of society, 
it would most firmly assist itself. Suppose a general act of parliament was 
passed, empowering a majority of the proprietors in number and value to di- 
vide any common or waste land, and to attach the same, when divided, to 
their respective freeholds ; the majority, prior to any such division being made, 
to be strictly examined and approved of by three neighbouring justices of the 
peace at the next sessions, who should record such examination and approval 
in the country court, —F. Smeddle, | | 

few 
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ſe years since; the, expence: of obtaining the act lane, 
and without any apposition, cost the proprietors, 37pl&. 
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Tre process of improving the detached wastes which 
are scattered about in the cultivated parts of this district, 
being so little different from breaking up old pasture land, 
it is unnecessary to treat of it here, as the next chapter wilt 
comprize a detailed account of the improvement of such 
tracts; but that of the high moors cannot be more re property 
introduced than in this place. 1205 

Many attempts have been made to improve e moors 
by cultivation, some of which have miscarried, white 
others have succeeded extremely well. 

The southern side of the Eastern Moorlands is well si- 
tuated for lime, the basis of the improvement of those 
moors. The northern side is not equally fortunate in that 
respect, consequentiy improvements there must be much 
more expensive than on the south side. 

Kildale, where the late Sir CHARLES TURNER com- 
menced his 1 improvements, is very disadvantageously situ- 
ated, no lime being to be had nearer than the southern 
margin of the moors; it was nevertheless made use of in 
large quantities. The tract improved is extensive, proba- 
bly nat less than 1000 acres, exclusive of the plantations, 
the greatest part of which was originally as barren as any 
on the moors. Since his death, it has been much neglect- 
ed, but plainly indicates the improvement which these 


The expence of this act of parliament, viz. 370l. perhaps would have im- 


proved the whole of the land inclosed; it would have owed i], 78. r acre 
for improvement.— J. Smeddle. 


— 
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moors are capable of receiving. On one Side. of the wall, 
nothing; is to be scen but ling ; on the other side, a neglect- 

ell ꝑasture of ten or twelve years ley, producing plenty of 
coarse. glass and very large rushes, here and there slightly 
iaterspersed with lng. Had this land been continued in a ö 
proper course of husbandry, it probably would have paid 
the occupies abundantly more than it can do in. its pnesent 
Stats. I was credibly informed that same of the fields, 


whilst the ley. was fresh, produced. crops of hay equal to 


those on land of far. greater value *, 

Large tracts of the Eastern Moorlands have baba 
_ vided, and the most fertile paxts inclosed; under. acts of 
parliament obtained during the last few. years; Ia these, 
several improvements have been made. 

The following is an accquat of one made upon Lock- 
ton moor, about six years since, the quantity about seventy 
acres, which would not lett for more than 1s, per acre, be- 
fore it was inclosed. 

Forty eight acres were pared and burnt, and gown with 
rape, except about an acre sown with rye; the produce 


The improvements upon Sir CuA R LES TURN EZR's moors, if they can 
be called improvements, are nothing more than a wanton waste of money, 
which could never answer auy good purpose to himself, his family, or the pub 
lic. To my certain knowledge, he never raised as much corn as he sowed ; 
and the land, in a few yeàrs, will Nas bad as ever: Naturam expellas furcd, 
licet usgue recurret. E. Cleaver. 

I am of the same opinion: there certainly was a wanton waste of money in 
making those improvements; but I apprehend it praceeded more from an iniu · 
dicious expenditure, and aiming at too much, than from the nature of the sub- 
je& on which it was employed. The growth of corn was made too much an 
object: this impoverished the land, and the expence of lime and carriage was 
too great for the quantity of corn which could be produced there to repay it. 
Economy as well as skill, is necessary in the improvement af such barren land, 
which can never repay great expences; and this must be incurred when corn 
is attempted to be grown. If green crops and grass, for the support of small 
cattle and sheep, had been the object, the land would have been much more 
improved, at an expence of perhaps not more than one-sixth part of what was 


Rid out. F. T. 
about 
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about sixty quarters. The rye grew very strong, and in 


height not less than six feet, and was sold, vrhile standing. 


for five guineas. The land was only once ploughed, 

otherwise the crop of rape would probably have been 
much better. One hundred and twenty chaldrons (each 
thirty-two bushels) of lime were ploughed into the field; 
which, for want of more frequent ploughing, probably 
was not of the service it otherwise might have been. Part 
of the land was afterwards sown down with oats and seeds; 
the former of which afforded but a moderate crop, the 
latter a very good one, and has since produced two loads, 
120 stones each, per acre. The seeds sown were rye- 


grass, rib-grass, white clover, and trefoil; of these, the 
first succeeded amazingly, the others not so well; pota- 


toes throve very well; turnips not equal to them. A farm- 
house has been built upon it, which now, along with five 
acres more of the same kind of land, is lett on lease, at 
3ol. per annum. | 

The soil consisted, in general, of benty peat, upon red- 


grit Stone, with a mixture of clay upon limestone ; this 


last is, in some places, at a considerable depth, in others, 
sufficiently near the surface for lime to be burnt upon the 
premises. 

But the greatest and most profitable improvement I have 
met with, is one made by RicHarRD SIMPSON, at Sain- 
toft, upon Pickering. moors, of which he has given me 
a-circumstantial account 1n the following letter : 


e 


ih According to your request, when here 
last week, sit down to give you an account of the me- 
thod J have pursued, to bring into its present state of cul- 
tivation the farm I now occupy, and which was allotted to 


me on the inclosure of the commons of Pickering and 


Newton, 
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Newton. If you should think this account, or any part 
of it, worth noticing in your Report, as being likeiy, to be 
of use to other owners, that have land of similar descriꝑ- 
tion in its wild uncultivated state, it is much at your ser- 
vice *. | 

« The allotment 3 31 5 acres, and was an Sins 
on the northern verge of those limestone heights Which 
border the valley in an east and west direction for above 
thirty miles, from near Helmsley to Scarborough. To che 
north of this tract of limestone, which, in most places, 
rises with a gentle slope from the plain of the vale, and 
bears a breadth of two or three miles, lies the wild, and 
chiefly uncultivated, tract called Black-moor, which cannot 
contain less than 300 square miles, not one-tenth part of 
which is in a state of cultivation. The soil of the Aan 
might be classed thus: | 

« Class I. One hundred acres pretty strong loam, of a 
moderate depth, upon limestone. ' | 

& Class II. — Seventy acres of a deep sandy soil, ah 
more or less of a red-stone earth intermixed. These two 
classes were over-rùn with heath, or ling, in patches, 
with brakens (fern), and a tough mossy herbage inter- 
mixed. 

&« Class II- one hundred and forty- five acres af a. 
black moory soil, covered with an uniform coat of heath, 
with a few brakens, and here and there a few tufts of bent 
grass intermixed. 

« But although the upper rail of this last class was 
nearly alike, consisting of half-putrified heath, intermixed, 
like all the upper soil of the dry part of the moors, with 
black and grey gritty (chietly silecious) sand, and had occa- 
sionally, while comet been pared for turf for fuel, yet 


* This land will more than answer the expence of the improvement; it is 
sound land, and well managed. —£, Cleaver, | 


the 


2b TMPROVEMENT. OF WASTE Abs. 
the $vb-5011, in different parts, varied mat ally; and on 
that difference of sub- so 1 founded Himplove- 
ment, and! was not deceived in the ev nt. 
Aout rob neres of this (elass III), although che up- 
per soil was uniformly black, and in some places two, in 
others, from that to s inches thick; yet the soll beneath 
Hall every appearance of what, had ãt been on the surface, 
I chould have called alight: sandy dam, intermixed with 
A freestone-gravel, and had undotbredly once formed the 
upper soil, before the ling or heath had eneroached upon 
ar destroyetl the other grasses, which in all probability ex- 
isted there: this is a process which 1s going ort every day, 
and has umdoubtediy taken place on most of che borders of 
che moors, to a considerable breadth; for ling will thrive 
on almost any soil, and Tetnarkably well on a night sandy 
loam; and being a perennial, and, I may add, a permanent 
Plant, retaining its stem and branches all winter, and its 
stems generally rising above che surface of snows, its seeds 
are carried thereon by the wmds to considerable distances, 
Where being lodged, on- the melting of the snows, and ve- 
(yetating, the ling pr duced gradualty destroys the more 
terer grasses growing in its Shade: add to this, the sil 
produced by the gradual decay of the ling, becomes conti- 
-neally more fit for its-propagation, and more unfit for the 
produer of alrnost every other species of vegetables. 
Ahe remaining ' forty: five or fifty acres had an upper 
soil, similar to the last described, and a sub-soil of a hard- 
eemented grey sand, of a most unpromising appearance, as 
impenetrable to water as the closest grained stone, and al- 
most as hard; and, what was worse, this stratum was too 
thick fer the plough to penetrate through it. This is the 
worst species of land I Have: seen upon any part of the 
moors; for the produce of any kind of corn, even rye (ex- 
cept in patches), going off before it shoots into ear, although 


TC=- 
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remarkably healthy and vigorous until the petioeitnkedt. 
ately preceding its shooting. which, 1 sbppose, must be 


owing to its theh sending forth roots to derive: nutriment, | 


from a greater depth, and meeting with this sub-soil totally 
| unfit to afford that nutriment, it withers and dies. This 
happens alike in a wet or àa dry season; and yet even this 
land, where lime may be had at a moderate rate, may be 
appropriated to some purposes with benefit to tlie proprie- 
tor; (for when pared and'burtity and well limed, both White 
clyver and rye-grass thrive on it remarkably well. 
LS | hve been thus particular, because being well con- 
Vinced that there are me thousands of acres on the borders 
'6f Black moor, and in patches adjoining several ofthe small 


cultivited vallies that run through it, of a soil and b 8011 


Aitdikar to the hundred actes of Class TIT. above described; 

And as this land, where lime can be had at any reasonable 
price (say from 3d. to öd. per bushel), will pay very wall 
for cultivation, being most of it fit for thæ produce of ei- 
ther rye, turnips, or oats, -at the first; and what is not so, 
being sown with rye, and laid down two or three years 
with grass Seeds, will then produce turnips and oats; an 
on aff of it, White clover and Tye-yrass will succeed re- 


tnirkably well, particularly the former; 1 think, if the 


"6Wriers of such lands could be induced, by a more minute 
"examinition of the Soil, and more particular] of the sũb- 
soil, to bring chem into a state of cultivation, it would not 
only be à benefit to themselves, but of public utility; for in 
thelr present state, they are worth a mere nothing, not 6d, 
at acfe. 

5 Entering on tlie above farm in the year 1787, it was 
evident that the nature of the mossy herbage, intermi xed 
With patches of ling, on even the best of the limestone and 
sandy soils, indicated paring thin, and burning, as the best 
husbandry; s indeed I thought, and so in general acted; 

os | but 


| 
| 
| 
3 
[| 
[| 
| | 
| 
| 
: 
| 
7 | 
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but being a.young farmer, and having frequently, heard i it 
asserted, a that to burn Soil was. to destroy it, 1 plou zhed 
out ten acres of the best herbage,, and the most free _ 
ling, on the limestone soil, without paring; .I may add, that 
I had sufficient cause to repent it, for I haye not even had 
one middling crop from it since; and although laid down 
with seeds, they have by no means so good an appearance 
as those sown the same year on similar soils, although [ haye 
expended as much lime and manure on this as on any part 
of the farm. | F 

Mat * appeared to me likewise, hat paring * burning 
the black moory soil on a good sub-soil, would answer a 
doubly good purpose; for by paring tolerably thick and 
burning, I not only changed the worst and, least putrined 
part of the soil into good ashes, rich in alkaline salts, but, 
by so doing, I brought the sub-soil within the reach of the 
plough, and could at pleasure mix it with the remaining 
black soil, and expose it to the influence of the . 
: ;, 61 kept like wise another object i in view, and that was, 
to begin with a larger proportion of the best and most 
productive land, and a smaller of the worst, that, by 80 do- 
ing, it might not only pay for its own cultivation and i im- 
provement as I proceeded, but that I might get into a bet- 
ter stock of manure. The first year, I pared and burnt 
120 acres, viz. eighty of che classes I. and II. and forty 
of class II I. On most of this, I laid three chaldrons (of 
thirty-two bushels cach) of lime on each acre, but. on part 
of it only two: I was induced to do this, because, although 
our present chemical knowledge of the properties and com- 
ponent principles of lime is very confined, and we are ut- 
terly ignorant of iis mode of acting as a manure, yet it is 
known that lime and alkaline ashes mutually assist each 
others action, as manures, in a very eminent degree, and 
that if lime is intended to be used at all in a succession of 


crops, 


; | 
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craps,”-it: is always ee wich e en On 5 bh 


such part of these eighty acres that were got burnt, SC. 
previous to the beginning of May (about fourteen agres)s 
I sowed. oats, with ance. ploughing,. and had a tolerable. 
| op, vis, near seven quarters pet. acre... I sed forty 
acres with rape, with once ploughing—produce, i in 1488. | 
260 quarters, four quarters per acre: the remaining twenty 
sin acres I sowed with turnips, ploughing ohce; and had a 
very good crop, which was eaten on the land with sheep 
and was succeeded in 7308 with outs, above W 
per acre. | 
The ten scres L had this your gloughed out: widnna . 
paring and burning, were a similar soil to the above eighty | 
| acres, most of it class I, Tee 
produce, not 2 quarter per acre. 
The forty actes of class III. I 1 thick, betray 
1 al laid on about three chaldrons of lime per acte. Such 
part of this as had the best sub-soil, I ploughed in May, 
and harrowed and cross-ploughed the latter end of June, 
and sowed with turnips, which being a tolerably good 
half crop, were eaten upon the land with sheep, and suo: 
ceeded in 1788 by a crop of oats of from five to six quar- BH 
ters, per acre. Being in want of herbage for sheep, I So d 
down this field, about fourteen acres, with seeds, along with 
the oats, viz. white clover, about five pounds per acre, and 
the common hay-secds of the country, about five buzhels 
per acre: they came remarkably well; and the year fol. 
lowing, this field was almost an entire sheet of white 
clover. One thing in this field deserves remark : about an 
acre of it, of as good a soil as any of the rest, was not limed 
the consequence of which was, that although not percepti- 
ble in the turnip crop, it was very much so in the oats, 
and still more in the grass-seeds; very little white clover 
was to be seen: and now, although the other parts of the 
| | 0 _ 


| 
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field is · tolerably good herbage, ink a w Minly-scatter- 
ed emal bramebes of ling coming amongst 2 
ꝛuppose⸗ to its not having been long enouglr in tillage to 
destroy all che roots of this hardy plant), yet that part of the 
1 Is ITY he 190, de . tovivad a 
* About sixteen notes; other part of tis Pare beſos of 
4 somewhat inferior sub- soil, and the black mobry soil of a 
greater depth, I sowed with turnips, with once ploughing. 
These were a. very poor crop, the bottom in general not 
larger than the common hedge- crab; they were eat with 
| cheep i in the autumn, 'ant tlie land sown with rye, which | 
produced about two quarters per acre. Gfass-seeds were 


portions last mentioned: they came remarkably well; and 
the herbage, the wo following years, was  Altydat entirely 
composed of white clover. | 

The remaining ten-acres was of the cemented mat” 
sub- soil above described. A little turnip- seed was like wise 
thrown upon it, after once ploughing, which produced a | 
| few dwarf tops, but no roots that were eatable. These 

tops, or leaves, were eat with sheep in the autumn, and 
dme land then sown with rye, and with grass-seeds in the 
spring following, in the same quantities as the last men- 
tioned. Produce of rye, six to eight bushels per acre, and 
| thexe of inferior quality. The grass-seeds came remark- 
ably well; and even on this soil the white clover; for the 
first two- Years, was in far greater quantity than all the 
other grasses put together. The herbage of these forty 
acres, as you would observe when here, being adjacent to 
the farm-stead, is yet of tolerable quality; but here and 
there is a sprig of young heath. I intend, therefore, to 
plough it out the next spring, and re-lay It with gras. 
_ after another suocess ion of crops. 


'S 6 I pro- 


town amongst the rye, in the spring of 1788, in the pro-çÜf 


/ 


1 
r 
\ 
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. .1#:Lprachoded in this manner in 1788, 279, 1790, and 
1791, in which year I had gone overallmy famn;cxcepth - 


fe wil ackes situated on hill aides, the dec livitꝭes of hich were 
too steep for ploughing . I constant pared, hrnt, and 
lmed, as above, but yaried,occasionally the chop. What, 


aſter the experience I:bave had, 1 would: recommend as 
the best cure for a black moory soil, is to pare, burn = 
and lime, plough twice, and go.. rye. in che autumn of the 
first year; to fallow. for. turnips for dhe next-crop. If a 


little manüre can be had for the fallow, thete is 2 greater 
probability of the turnips sueceeding; and if manure is not 


to be had, the lime and ashes, with the melioraiion of the 


air, the soil has already received, will render it much finer 
ſor a crop of turnips than it was when newly opened. On 
these dry light moory soils, the turnipsshonld be-congtantly . 


eaten upon the land with sheep, and may be suceeeded with 


oats or rye, according to the better or worse quality of the 
sub-soil. With this first crop after turnips, the land ought 
to be sown with seeds, in which white lover and rye- grass 


ought to be in the greatest proportion: in grass, it chould 
lay three, four, or five years, as pasture- ground; when on 


being ploughed out again for another suceession of erops, 
as, : 5 | 1 ; "he | . To 0 s 
| / 


c Oats, 


ats, 

« Turtlips, 1 'J « Turnips, 
* Oats, with grass- “ * J Rye, with Gel 
| seeds, 3 N 


7 on the worst ET grey peas « or 1 * chen tutnips, 
to be followed with rye with grass seeds —it will be gene- 
rally found, that the soil will be in a much fitter state for 
the production of these crops, than in the first succession, 
always remembering to lime for the turnip crop, and, if 


do be had, to lay on a little manure like wise. 
| 0 2 « As 


7 


* 1 


— 


1 
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| Ano riiqre; thin two, crops ought w be/ken-{er'dne 
_ fallow on un light-upland-oil, perhaps the best made of 
opening 6ut-lands of the description of class I. and II. 18 
to pare; burn, and lay on three or four chaldrons of lime 
per acre with the aches, to plough twice for turnips, to 
ent them on the land with sheep, and to follow with oats, 
Sc. aud after one or two tuccession of crops, the land = 
ovight to be laid down with gravs-seeds, always remember- 
Ing, whatever the syecewion, to lay down the first year af. 
ter a fallow, when, after a few e een 
Plong lud out again with advantage. | 
A the lands df class I. and II. are Vittoria of 
clan III. are brought to an icmediate ztate of improve- 
ment, and the profits arising therefrom are evident from 
the bare inspection of the crops, it will be only necessary 
wien d ee eee en du whine | 
nen 18 


3 . „ 2b 
- Paring ard burning one acre, and pred. 5 4 85 
ing the aches, <= SETS If #0 0 
ee Thies chaldrons of lime, at . 1 1 0 
„Leading and spreading ditto,, o 6 © 
* Six ploughings for a success ion of cross, 
as rye, turnips, =. -- 1.10 0 
« Six harrowings for dittoo 0 12 © 
7 Rye · seed and turnip- seed. 0 16 © 
White clover and grass-seeds, — 0 10 © 
% Harvesting two crops of rye, - Sid. 9. 
£-6 3 


4 


« First 


thod of making this kind of tilth valuable, i is to burn 5.7. Smet "oh 


with any 
object, N War circums tances.— —W. A1. 


, 1 * 1 6 4 _— - J 
o HET going 
5 l 1 


. en of 196; nb wa £4 4 


 bushel, on $143 05-88 1 1755 i IS; 9: 


$\ = Es ofthe toraip . N F Gr; $118 i | 
; 15 80 be 2 15 Pg "ys „. e * 0 10 


N wee — : 
| W $4.9 * 12 184 _ ” 111 Her vim 


5 30 that there will be zie 3. per aure j but Ihen it 
s to be considered, that the herbage of ihe firat these 
is worth more tha 108. per annum, and that the goil, by 
the operation of the: lime, is in a oontinual ne of impronie« 57 
ment, and bas every appearance of Beiag permanently | 

eee per acre to farm. I own;k dul nr bawe at 
tempted to cultivate land of ti last deicription;had-it mon = 


| unavoidably fallen within the ring-fenge. of the farm; and 
| being already inclosed, there was a greater 


its paying for the improvement, 
The great error into which many, in 1 my "RED 
E tion, have fallen, in opening out-land for the fir time, is 
the p/oughing out the tough mossy ward without paring and 
burning * ; the consequence is, that for the first four or five 
b bene is an almost total failure of cap, and, of cgume, 
a want of manure for che next succession . Thie is done 
under the mistaken idea that, by burning, 36 uch of thi 


Soil, is almost totally, dissipated, and lost,. Now albough. 
we are in want of experiments to make it evident, what 


greater proportion of yegetable matzer is Gioxiparh 
fering combustion with a slow fire, and in 


N matter, than Would Ly disaipated in . arg waken. 


. of 


N ta vo * nN 


4 in 
Mr. Sturkon's observation perſecaly 2 


Mr. 15 40 M is certainly right ; paring and burning can or: oY 
d consequences upon = 


Sanaa, _— 


lapds as thess. „ | 


T1 


* ; massen or Ne kaxve! 
going Putrafakrzon; y. yer de know, hut 26 ah n | 


soils contain 1 0 b less of calcareous earth; id to mild 


state, the «bjeing this to che action of fire, most ine rease 
its itity as a manube;,: by bringing if iearer td N state 
- of Jnick-lime e, and that the silecious and argillacious parts 
of the. soil are not dissipated in burning. Modern che- 
wa ring throw much light on this subject. 

am far from asserting, that a goil will- not bacme 
thinner by repeated burnings:; but. Lam of opinion, chat it 
will not become so in the degree generally 1magined ; and 
Iam:an adyocate for only the: first -paring and burning of 
very old s ward; or heath. But this letter is already begome 
much longer than brat intended; you. will eee giv 
ann __ mytelf + | ' 


„ Your eee . 6ervait, LI 
1 bd d þ 43348 


* 
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PER very different e882; tes be bad: 
r and can only be repaid by one or twa Succeeding. 


good a 2 soils, 2 doubt oß the propriety ; 3, but where ling aboundy 
ona thin $01 th greety p pe bbles, i im confident, as much may be done by 


burning che ling, * GA ktingitlic'vix or twelve morithi/ chen har 
rowing, liming,: n -beedeyang no o: 


owner; no tenant will be at the expence. 
, it is ebödsted b crbps of grain, ahd cken tie 

ing been good for nothing 3 Wherens, these lagds are 
y laid to Srobe,! and will, hy she ep grazing, arriye, at a. fu - 


— 
ture time, to IT profit, © and and improvement, under the plough. en- 
mont. 


35 Much depends on the : 12 dom of the i improver of thjs land: it, — þe 
supposed he h as a farm of ol d, and this new falls by a division of common... 
Ip this case,, 5 le rent of of che new is no consideration: he can, in Septembex c or 
October, eas) fy spare | is} uphs, when he ele little expence in ploughipg fifty. 
acres; if i it kes even twelve 1 months, where i is his loss? It is gaining f fron the 
— - Cross- plough and harrow well, ; the Fpring — plough, lime at 


to 5 . the 
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„ The wildpicgaodevr icncorcfimaugren/pttind- 


on the moors which were inclosed a fem years- eince, si- 
3 Rosedale and Fartoftdale: 


ere, 1540 er e rity" man any 
other. ARS ont Hin x * 87 of 1 Aru; vil 10 2s! 


those moors being well situateff for obtaining lime uf the 
firat quality 2 this renders (inpravements chsier au more 
n Eastern: 

WILLIAM HEAD, of Gailes, had an allotment of 300 


actes, on the inclosure of a part of those moorlaäds; the 


following are the particulars of his improvement: 


About twenty years since, most of the commons, I mean 


che high black mountains in our neighbourhood, ere di- 


vided by act of parliament: an allotment, of about 30 


at Tides bf to og HUH childrens ber ate} USt Ute f date est Sith Mech. 


then break the tough 80d ; turnip again, without lime: your sod ig 6ow afting 


in put as manvre. Iu the gprjng, use che teme quantity of lime, and 20 Krass · 


they landlis meliptating, and the sod adds to che soil; and it vil be found; i in fu. 
ture, grass. I have a proof of this management on A turfy thin 8c ina few 
inches of 'zandy vub-strata: had this been Kuss up th oats, r uld have 


rot into the san Anonymons. ed. ite is, 


nn. that if.land be. pared. und burat, corn,muss 
be grown thereon. This is not a neces8ary consequence, If L am going to 


improve any of these moorlands, the first considerations are, what do I want 
ta obtain ?—Improyement of the land. By what means can I best obtain that ? 
—By producing the largest quantity, of food far sheep. =—How i is this 

tained ?—By paring and burning, and the use of lime; and by those 
| larger crop of either turnips or-rape may be obtained, than by lime 40 


paring and burning; and the better crop of turnips that is obtained the first year, 


| the better the second year ; and the n che crops of turnips are, the better 
will the grass be afterwards,——F, 7 e I nes Bade | 
"0 2 EONS acres, 


: c 4% . 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


See | 
The land being ploughed, is allowed io lie in that state 
one year ; before the expiration-of which, it is limed and. 


well ploughed, and then sown/with-rye; if an a gravelby, | 
and-wheat; if om a clay bottom. This mode of mannge- 


* 
— —V—Tm— i— — — — — —-— 


eee enen n dhe Worterii 8 
— that have answered very well, every part: of ; 


seeds. Here is no advantage i in having oats ; the land is hurt by i it. If paring : 
such land wilt abolizhed; It would prevent zuck crops. Ploughtng up is blow; but 


nd, 


% 
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 doris, fel to my chare®, , which, whin inglevelih 6 tHhy- 
ſenge, Was mot worth 10l. a yeat. I cub-divided:this als 

lotment into fields of about fifteen acres, and undertoo tho 
cultivation rayself ; and having now improved mbre than 
200 acxes of it, I have lett the whole at an cat rent, for _ 
2 0l. a year, clear, to à good tenant. Its ancient occupi- 

ers were, plenty of moor-game, and, perhaps, 100 Scotch 
gheep, worth about 108. a piece after being there two 
years. Of late years, it has well maintained about 290 
long-woolled sheep, forty (Scotch bullocks, and ten-horses ; 
the ces with their lamba, and the year-old sheep, went 
to tliat high situation in April; the year- old sheep were 
bronglit off at Martinmas, and; put to turnips the «ewes. 
and lambs continued thore till near January, when they 


were brought into a more sheltared situation, and remained 5 


there till April fallowing, and then returned, with their ins 
crease, to the cultivated mountains, In March, the we. 
thers, when only onde shorn, were sold for about 44s. a 
piece; tha forty Scotch bullocks, on an average, paid me 
e year's keeping there, about 508. a piece; the horses, 
in the breed of which our country, I think, shews wers 
nate than judgment, frequently left me nothing. 

1 produce of this tract, when T began with it, was 
ms. e wil rail chiefly a black peatrearth, six or eight inches 
deep ; this 0 if it had more substance, would not be un- 
fertile. Thurnt the ling, and had no ashes. I then plough - 
ed, and harrowed ! in about five chaldlrans of lime per acre, 


with n had eee Nai | 


» Three hundred acres of 95 moorland would be a cufficient quantity for 
three tenants, who might, i in order to relieve their home-pastures, send yp 
their bolding-stock, viz, ; young hoxses, young "cattle, and perhaps a few sheep, 


in the month of May, and allo t them to continue till the 2 end of August, 
—F. Smeddle.” 


'+ Suppose moorland was ploughed once in autumn, and, in the spring fol- 
yigg way ploughed twice more, boa in five chaldrons of lime per 
dere, 
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whihajrante wha withbhoups din en 
the following year, I harrowed in about»f@vevbaldron 
more, and sowwed grass-sceds; and to setrure a mccemion 


8 of pasture grames during the hole summer, I mind u- 


grass, which came up firet, with red cluver and teſtilg the 
second, white clover; the third, and dust of lf frathet> 
grass v, handy on all soils, and by no means unprofitable, af 
properly. managed. Limestone being on the spot, and 
_ coals cheap, the lime stood me in no more than Ne. a cha- 
dron,: of thirty-two bushels. Lime is the great instrument 
for RG: —_— Ms pods 
chi nie 126] foie 


acre, aig. to de eaten 41K ne ann 
tze 5pring following, plough it three times, hartu ing in fi ta chu m 


lime per acre, with turnip- ed 4 theze also to be eaten bete derer. with ö 


sheep; in * Fpring following, plobgh it once, and harrow in | plopty of — 
peeds.' i D005 > 

A crop gen ann 2 
this kind of land can afford to give it.— . Smeddle. 


en bee 


1 cannot think this land was ploughed long enough to destroy the nag; more 


ploughing and less lime, might have done better for auceeeding grass; I should 


have given it anather turnip-crop, at least. I have an excellent pasture, land 
not much better than the above, first pared and burnt, Rad a good rape where 


a clayty bottom, very little where'a black"earth. "1 should have said, 1 limed 


also but a heavy rain, I believe, washed both the aches gtid the lime away. 


J gave it a summer fallow, limed, not more than five chaldrons per acre, both 
times together ; ; had rape and grass-zeeds z0wn down ; 1 had it mown—a 
heavy load of Erst. N y black land beat the clay, as to tape. The your fol- 
lowing, « a great crop of grass; since, an excellent sheep pasture. Hs 
N. B. The rape was gathered, by women, from the | grass. Here 1 had wo 
crops of rape, no oats z and the Seeds, sown in August with the rape, 
Media, and paid altogether, 1 other plan 1 have seen followed, The 
black earth produces the most grass. — Ancnymous. 2 
The high moorlands ought t to be improved for pasture; if it would give you 
a crop of corn, the harvesting df it would be extremely hazardous; ; and as it 
wil not effeQually fatten nock, the tenant, who has no other ground of a su- 
rior quality, is obliged to sell at a had market. This kind o of land pays best, 
when depastured with holding stock in ihe zummer months. By decreasing 
the quantity of pasture land at home, by the summer assistance of the high 
Ends, you greatly i increase the quantity of arable. —＋J. e | 


1 Halen lanatus, or duffeld gras. i 


4 9 


2 4 2 . 1 
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, 
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Sitmatjaris- alluded to, which, on trial, I found. would not 
produce orm of any kind. 11. i 7 RO 242 
Avery capital improvement. was made: about twenty 
_ yearsmnce, under the direction of WILLIAM DNS »DALE, 
am a large tract. of the moors, betwixt Hawkswell, and. 
. Richmond: id; dhe coil. a black turf earn. 

The hug ee off, che land was ploughed in 
Ne. cross. plougbed in autumn. In spring fol. 


wuccecded by oats, they, by a Whole year's fallow; after 


. .* which, turnips were again sown, which being eaten with 


this new 


Sheep, were snepeeded by oats and grass-sceds,: 


ley continued to be pastured with sheep for Ne and 


was chen ploughled out again for oats. 3 LAG 0. 


Fe 


A gold medal of the Society for the 2 05 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, was granted for this 


improvement; for. a more particular account of 'w 5 | 


. the Transacttions of chat Socicty. vol. li. 1784 117 $4: 
Since the above improvement was made; several Hot: 


dred acres of ihe sums fact of mobfland halt. been in- 


eee in @ similar mana K. d 6 od 3.9% 


las i interest .— 


- 
[| . 


319 f2:;7 ith . I! — 1 It 


N e ide PER Hh 
newly-acquired capital, by 5 Lies on such a crop as would extract the very Sou] 
of his in ment; he would PE his! Arn und be vxtisfied with a 
\ Smeddle. - + 

One Foe OH in not paring and burning, you "LF A tough x 700 either tg 6 
lead eff or burn le ven after you have had « some Crops, particularly turoip crops, 
at some expence. 

+ Mr. Dix $DAL s improveinie ot Tr welt worthy of inspection. You haye 
2 poor Short ling on a pebbly bed of tone, with turfy soil, it it may deserve the 


name of soil, on one aide; on the improyement side, you have what pleaes 


the eye; and, by Mr. DinsDALE, 11 find it has long since reimburzed his 
employer. 1 have seen excellent Crops; but his plantations are greatly 75 
tributing to the whole, — Anonymons. 

| A gentleman of Bowes tried, with ood: Success, a method of 1 improyjog* | 
we nur ge of baren moorland, Impressed with the dea, that the 3 poyerty 


m 


lowing, it was-limed, and after one more ploughing, own 
with turnips, which were eaten off with sheep i these were 


fe 


* , * 
* * 


IMPROVEMENT er WAITE LANDE. Da 


* »Irpppears from the foregoing experimignts;/thar many 
parts of chose vast tracts of mont ae capableSof ine 
provenient ; but if the higher and more barren parts ere 
planted, their abelter would considerably: aid che impron- 
- nents of the remaiuiler: « 200 IEG? K i n ti bad 


Maay parts of the Western Moorlands might be advan- 


rageously Stocked with rabbits, aſter che vegetable produce 1 | 


| kit been improved bythe use of lime. 


The primary object of the-cultivation"of these. moors. 
dhanld-not be corn, but food for 'sheep'; the former might 575 


of the noi would not repay the exyencesf cui. datt by che Pu a e 


the soil nearest the surface. Upon the land thus prepared, were $0wn hay- 
seeds, clover, rib- grass, &c.; these being again harrowed, the produce was 
equal to his expectation, and afforded useſul and good herbage for Some years. 


»—W, Din:sdale. ' — 


In the cultivation of waste lands, after inclonire, the tenant chould be cau- 
tiously restricted to the number of crops to be taken: the wonderful fertility of 
virgin earth, even in seemingly barren soils, is a strong temptation to the far- 
mer to continue his land in tillage, without even a fallow ; by which means, 
the land becomes almost * sterile for a great number of years, 
Cler. EG. 

Should a general inclosure bill take place, as every 3 must indis- 
putably wish, and wherein a majority of property, or other adjudged. value, 
could decide upon a division in. each township, there, is little doubt / but that 
great exertions would follow, considering how mucfi we abound with every 
convenience for draining, liming, and not improbably, marling; all of which are 


incentives to an emulation, which the consequences of ascertained property 


would stimulate into practice. These, with the addition of good stone fences, 
and the beneficial effects of planting (which two last, amongst other judicious 
improvements, have already been very spiritedly introduced by a resident gen- 


. tleman of considerable property, into the very centre of the district), besides | 


being productive of a much- wanted habitual industry, would shelter our cattle; 
and soften our climate i into a refreshing temperature, and habitable snte, from 

the tops of our mountains to the bottoms of our vallies. 

Many of our high commons would by no means bear a sub.division : it 


would alone be reciprocally profitable for the limits or bounds of each township _ 


to be ascertained, by sufficient powers contained in the said general act, which 
would be naturally succeeded by a regular stock ing, and both be a relief and 
fair convenience to every occupier therein; instead of the late partial and over- 
bearing practices before mentioned, which would then be done away, and every 
eee enjoy his own due right and privilege, —/#. Sadler, 


some- 


and burnt the ling and bent, and mixed the ashes with an equal quantity f 
lime ; these, spread upon the land, he harrowed sufficiently to be mixed with 2 
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ought to intervene between each crop of coro. By this 


” * 


, 
* * 


sometimes be taken without disadvantage; but two green 
crops, exclusive of temporary leys, for two oro three years 


mode of culture, and the use of large quantities of lime, the 
land would be in a constant state of improvement, and - 
would be found much more — than when — 
bantted by rens of, nn. dee de 

The stock of the improved lands dials dap 
vol "wand: For then, air 
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IN a country of 80 various 2 ure 2 that & the 
As under survey, there is ample room for draining of 


every description. It is here, as elsewhere, found, that of 


all operations in husbandry, none pays equal interest fot 
the capital bestowed upon it ; none has a greater or, more 


immediate effect; none so surely repays both landlord and 


tenant. Sufficient attention, however, has not yet been here 
paid to the great features of this improvement; neither to 
that of draining off the flood- waters, and excluding. them 
from the lands, by opening out and clearing the rivers, 
and by judicious embankments ; or of carrying off the rain, 
or surface-waters and upper 5prings, by means of under- 
drains. 


It has been already noticed in chapter I. sect. IV. that 


ty, 500 acres, lying on the banks of the Rye and Der- 
went, in the North and East Ridings of this county, are 


Either greatly damaged, on rendered entirely useless, by the 


overflowings of chose rivers. The drainage of this tract 
has been several times in agitation; but a contrariety of 
interests, an injudicious mode of setting about the business, 

or 


\ 


/ 


or the want of the active abilities of some individual, has 


hitherto put a stop to it; and the undertaking seems at pre- 
dent dormant. Upon the Rye, and its branches, various 


embankments have been made, but never on a judicious or 
Scientific plan; too contracted a space for the water has 
always been Jeft, by which its force has been augmented, 
and weak banks rendered still less able to resiez its violence ; 
and no attenfori lias ever been paid to ﬆraightening the 
course, and clearing out the bed of the stream. For want 
of similar attention, considerable tracts of land are injured 
on other. rivers; but in no instance tobe compared with 
the damage suffered on the Rye and the Derwent. 

Bogs or mosses exist only on the moorlands, and chiefly 
on che highest parts of them. No attempts are likely to 
be made atdraining these, not « can be made, till these wastes 

| are held in severalty, which can only be done "through 
acts of parliament; but acts of parliament are attended 
with too much expence for such purposes; and it is doubt- 
ful whether many of these would pay for the expence of 
improvement: they are too elevated to bear grain, and 
you might not repay the cultivators, | 

 Under-draining has only been introduced of late years, 
and i it 1s not yet 80 general as it ought to be, though the 
practice i is rather increasing: in the northern part of the 
vale of Vork, and i in Ryedale, it is chieffy to be met with, 
though instances occur in many other parts of the Riding. 
Without doubt, au improvement $0 highly beneficial 
would become general, if, where the land is lett at will, 
the landlord would join with the tenant in the expence, or 
agree, that, in case the tenant should quit the farm within 
stated periods, proportionate allowances should be made to 
him. Where the tenant holds his farm by an- uncertain 
tenure, Sufficient encouragements are frequently not held 

out 


5 out — bidet — —— 


expensive improvements *. 1.06. en How. i 2, 
Tue mode in practice in under-draining, is 700 begin 
with a cut along the higher side of the verge of the springy 
ground, of a sufficient depth to catch the spring, and lower 
down where necestary, to carry cross · cuts leading into a 
main drain, which conveys the collected waters into an 
open ditch, shore, or river. Of all materials for filling 
drains, cobbles (pebble stones), are the best calculated for 
the purpose, on account of their inclination to be globular, 
and consequentiy to leave greater interstices than if .of-any 
other shape. When they are used, the -drains, which are, 
at the bottom, of various breadths, from four to nine inches, 
are filled with them, to the depth of about half a yard, or 
more, if they are plentiful, according to the depth of the 
drain. Upon the cobbles, a covering of straw is laid, and 
over the last the turf, if in 2 grass- field: these together, 
pievent the loose earth from falling among the stones, and 
injuring the course for the water. If no turf be produced 
in making the drains, it must Either be procured from 
distance, or a greater quantity of straw made use of. And 
lastly, the remaining and upper part of the cut is levelled 
with the earth that cam̃e out of it. When stones not pos- 
sessing the globular shape of the above, or common quarry- 
stones, are had recourse to, it is usual to make a small 
conduit, or tunnel, along the bottom of the drain, to con- 
vey the water, then to fill it to a'certain height with loose 


| 


The landlord ought to be at the whole expence of draining, EET ee 
is held at will, and the farmer pay the landlord, fot every pound he expends in 
draining, one shilling yearly, during the time he holds the estate.— J. Smed« 
Ale. ok ; | F hal 

' Hollow-draining is every where most advisable; and where materials can 
de had, it may be completed = an average Hoy of 28. "4: per rood, of seven 
yards. Cr. Eôor. 


1 4 5 . | broken 


brokem-aon6s, apd Gnich Abe 7 tus b ted 
is always well avoided, as it affords a retreat for e 
moles, and other vermin, which injure the: drain, n by 
burrowing, fill ug; the passage designed for the water. 'r 
Wood is not often applied to the Purpene of draining, 


because, though in many places plentiful, stone is in gene- 
ral more s; and though wood will perform: its office: 


equally well at first, drains made with it are more liable to 
decay, and if taken up to repair, cannot be renewed wil 
ko * enn where stone is 
| las uw e 4 3 Pb POR materi- 

als can be casily procured, hollow drains are made in the 
ſollowing manner: suppose a drain to be eut i feet wide: 
at top, and three feet deep; at the depth of two feet, it is 
contracted to one foot; at the bottom of this, another cut is: 
made, about nine inches wide, which tapers to the bottom, 
and consequently leaves a shoulder on each side, of the 
breadth- of one inch and an half, and at the depth of two 
feet from the surface; the top sod is forted in with the 
gras-side downwards, and being half a. ſoot wider than the 
vacaficy intended to receive it, is necessarily rammed down 
very hard, and thus becomes capable of supporting the 


earth with mes the ne af the drain . 
| 427 7 


| 


5 Hollow! bricks are. very useful in * demo TR duty frees 
All improvements of this sort, ought to be done by the tenant, who can at a va- 
cant time execute them at half the expence it would cost the landlord, the land 
being lett accordingly. So numerous and great are the advantages to be derived 
from. hollow-draining, that they cannot well be described within the . 
this Report, nor can the various modes practised. 
Black thorns are excellent, when cut in proper season, and laid in deen 
drains. Drains upon the late Sir CHARLES Cor 's estate, in Huntingdon- 
thire, made by my father, in 1738, run well to this day. Ling, or heath, tied 
up in  faggots, is also "wo durable,—£, Cleaver. 
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cation; and the ultimate injury or benefit to the land, on 
ie course of crops, and ile mode of cultivation purued. 


„anne and nene 3 s 
bbs dsl, where the doll is of a dessiohs quality; and - 
1 field remains in gran, will Ist a great nuaiber of 
but there is. a danger, when. ploughing of the 
feer breaking en * Kopplagathe pave 
N for the water. 
| Several other Hoke of vndervdriiving praGlied in Wa 
parts of the kingdom, are either here unknown, or recourse | 
22 ot ð A... 
of mene, well adapted to the purpose. 

A considerable degree of attention is paid, n 
of the North Riding,. to gripping (chat is, open surface- 
draining) the ploughed land, in order to carry off the tur- 
face · water; but a general neglect of the grass · land prevails 
in this respect, the furrows of which are often filled with 
water, which is suffered to. remain till imbibed by the 
earth, or Crag . the zun and 8 
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ser. IT—PARING AND ona 


Taz opinions, both py landlord and tenant, hs 1 
pating and burning, are very various and contradictory 


in this country, as well as in most other parts of the king- 


dom; some asserting, that it is a most profitable improve- 
ment on old coarse grass. land, and injurious in no instance; 
while others, wich equal confidence, maintain the opinion, 
that the practice is most destructive in every instance. In 
all probability, both parties may be partially right, the 
merit or demerit depending on the management and appli- 


. paring and burning induces the farmer to crop 
'Þ Os without 


4:6 
without grey, a is too frequently witnessed, dheraiht 3 78 
most deatructive, ages being required to renovate the fer- 


PARING: AND: aue, 


olity of exhaygted-ground; but the same would be required, 
werp-z- sgetem, equally. dettructi ve, pujsued. on any other 
land; consequently the blame is not in the practice, hut 
in che avarice.of the-cukivator. Where the busbandvy.that 


succeed paring and burning is judicious, no mode of im- 
Provement can be compared with it; for it is certain ts. 
produce great crops of turnifs and grain, and these are certain 
 meang off future fertility, in. the hands of a judicious farmer. 
- Frequent, however, as this hugbandry is, and: widely. as it 


is diſſused through the-kingdom, the principles of it are 
little understood · any where; and attegtive experiments 


have every where been wanting, suffcient iy varied, to as 
certain the amount of i its merit“. 


/ 


— 


*, Whoever will attend to the quantity of earth in the sods, and the quan- 
| tity of ashes produced from oma will lose his fears about the Soil being le- 
sened by this operation. 
1 Sypposing the 80d to be an inch thick, not more than one-fourth part of it 
perhaps is soil; and this, $0 far from being reduced i in bulk to an alarming de- 
xree, is perbhũps increased in tine by the action of the fire, which, by leaving 
it in an open porous state, renders it more bulky than the same soil, shook from 
the sods, and reduced to a perfect state of dryness only, would probably have 
ein net contend, for the-increage, nor will I at present admit that the 
Soil f is lessened by the operation. Different solls are acted upon in different 
ways, by fire. Clay burns to hard cinders, of the nature of brick, remaining 
in the soil unaltexed by time,” de cinders of lighter soils ate more pe- 
rishable. 
4 These effects of en do not appear to have been 080 to: its 
uze, in reducing tough sward, strikes every one; and its effect as a manure, in 
the, cases in which it is usually applied, is here clearly understood by those whe, 
are best acquainted, with its mapner of acting. 
But ita effect in improving the contexture of strong cohesive soils, has. 
escapedgenetal notice. Vet how, could art devise an ingredient more likely 


_ ty give. openngs3 and freedom to a close · textured soil, than rough porous unpe- 


rishable ashes ?—a material of i improvement which the soil itself supplies, free 
of cbt. The immediate. acquisition of manure, repays the expence of the, 
operation.; the more permanent improvement of the contexture of the soil, is 
Acgurst obtained without expence. p « Viewed 
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ion the wet: it er — 
de „Which a man thrusts forward w wih 
erfion of his loins, and which cuts the Fe 
ut one fe bot in i breadth, 8 three 9h TEN = 


is aſs If 5 weather is 20 
ta after 1 paring, chat the sods do not get dry | 
when lying upon the ground, women and children are 
em ployed to set them on ed ge, to expedite their drying 3 
after which they are put into heaps, about. the size of a 
small hay- cock, care being taken to lay them light and a 
open within, but to cover close on the outside, to retain. 
the heat, and prevent too rapid combustion. 5 

Paring and burning i is generally thought not to answer 
so well upon strong clay wil, as "_ auch: as are less te- 
nacious. | 

WILLIAN CoorlAxp, of Aisenby, near Topelitie, 
has communicated to me the following account of an ex- 
periment he made in paring and burning: | 

From an accurate experiment 1 made some years 

since, I am confident, that the best method of breaking 


up grass- land which has a tough, coarse turf, f is to plough 


it, for the first time, just before winter sets in, to cross - 


8 plough i it in the spring, and, during the course of summer, 


give it repeated ploughings and harrowings, with large 
heavy harrows; to lime it well, and in autumn, sow it 


80 Viewed i in this light, sod-burning, whatever effeQ it may 5850 on light 
porous solls, is, in all probability, a cardinal improvement of soils of a close 
clayey nature; ; and it appears to me'a matter incumbent « on every possessor of 
such soils, to try, on a small scale at least, the effect of a frequent repetition of 
this operation, = Marihall's Rur. Econ. Yorkh, vol. i i: P. 313. 
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bent The above method was practised on ene 
| half of a field; 'the remainder of which was pared and 
durnt: the result was, that the crops upon the. pared and 
burnt land, after the first two or three years, kept gradually 
growing worse; and upon the ploughed ground, the crops 
for some years grew better, and afterwards were visibly 
5nperior to the pared and burnt lnd*,” 1 
It does not appear from the above account, chat the pared 
J 4 durnt land had any other manure given it, though 
cropped ' for several years, than the ashes of its own pro- 
duce; but it seems, though not fully expressed so, chat it 
produced better crops, for the first two or three years, than 
che land which was fallowed. What then but the ashes, 
caused the soil to be more free and generous in spending 
its powers. of fertility for the immediate benefit of the cul- 
. tivator, to the hasty impoverishment of itself? In my opi- 
nion, the experiment is greatly in favour of paring and 
burning; for if the farmer does but make a generous . 
turn for the plentiful crops which his land has produced 
| him, there is no doubt but its fertility would be continued. 
The anxiousness of many farmers for present profit, in- 
_ duces them, when not restrained by their landlords, to 
crop without mercy ; the pared and burnt land is frequently 
SOWwn with rape, which stands to seed; next with wheat 
then oats, perhaps for two or three years. It is no wonder, 
where such is the enen, chat paring and burning should 


» as accurate experiment * certainly great weight; nevertheless, tough 
coarse turf ought, in my opinion, to be pared and burnt. If you do not, how 
do you quit all the tough coarse grass roots? Also, the land lies dead nearly a 
whole year. 

Old tough meadow, or Coarse oats dd may be much improved by being 
thialy pared and burnt, and the ashes spread upon it. This mode of improve-. [ 
ment is something like cutting quick hedges close to the ground, the young 
shoots, in the Succeeding spring, coming healthy away. The meadows, or 
grass-land, managed as above, in the succeeding year will be covered with 


good herbage. I saw an experiment of this kind in Northumberland, near 
Nidley-hall —7. Smeddle, 


be 


7 
KS 


e any wess. 4 
| be in srepute, and especially with landlords. © The 2 Aahes 
certainly make the wil Very fruitful for à time; bur if it be 
not supported with manures, but constantly cropped With 
exhausting crops, it becomes in a few Ja CPE as to 
de kde Better that a capa mortmm'®, | . 
In my survey, IS. a field in Ryedale, will wb was 
- plotghed but of grass about twenty years since, one acre of 
which was at that time extremely coarse and rushy, and 
was pared and burnt; the rest not. I was told by the c- 9 
© cupier; the crops were umiformly better, whilst in plough- 
ing, on the pared and burnt part, than on that Which Was 
not. The field has now) been laid down to grass several 
Fears: chat part which was pared and burnt, is row quite 
free from rushes, and is covered with a very sweet her- 
bage; whilst the e is very full of "Ry ad the 
herbage very ore f. 
Where the land is dere nt . paring *Y 
burning. it is generally esteemed, both by landlord and 
tenant, the best and most profitable mode of breaking up 
old coarse pasture ground; but where the management is 
opposite, it is much to be dicapproved of, +, en, by e 
e o . 


. 


— 


These observations on paring and burning, evidently tend to ahew, that it 
jo not the burning, but the exhausting system of cropping, e mat injury. 
which, by $uperficial observers, is laid to the burning. 

This practice may be performed on the thinnest soils, 83 and the 
rurface-oil deepened, by ploughing up a part of the nn advan= 
tage. Anonymous. 

+ Wann mas de eln reconciled, when we 3 thatthe Gif- 
ference upon the face of them, may be the effect of the husbandry being good 
in the one case, and bad in the other z possibly the unguceensful experimentaliat 
might have suffered combustion to proceed 80 far, as to reduce the turf to a red 
powder, which circumatance alone, W e eee | 
* | 

\ e 1 that nothing contributes 
' more to the improvement of an estate of maiden-oil, provided the tenant is 
Not W to make too free in cropping it, for his immediate benefit, 8 

P 3 wt 


WP. PARING AND BURNING: 


Thee hest farmers som, Fkt, turn, which, 1 ur 
ee next, oats, but emetimes wheat, if the 
MME SIA Spe le dan d and Ser, | 
55 ollowing year for tprojps, | FER 
About the zouth-eaxt corner of the Howaudiap ills, 
the land be. strong .it is pared and burnt ag.carly, in spring 
3, the weather: will permit, then ales ed and limed. for 
E is foun ethos inf Wee 
2 paring and burning : won 3 Sept where 
09 Vets turning, or rape, for Stage, ought to be cn 
4 fret or second year ; and inis the best mods. to spread 


the ashes upon the land after it is ploughed, which be 


 eavily performed, by throwing all the sods from the ridges 


of the lands, till they are plonghed; after. which, the,sods 
must be removed back upon the ridges, to be there burnt. 


4 During the burning, the furrows are ploughed, and then 
the ashes scauered uniformly over the whole; the addi- 
tonal expencs is trifling; the advantages very great. 
| Vie the, seed is Sown, it owl, be eme IR He | 


a its natural course. 1 have Ee _d bonne, upon my 7 different farmg, 
1000 acres, and am persuaded, that there are not many farms that surpass 
mine, in the weight of the corn crops, after this process, which I have practised 
near thirty Years, though I never ventured to pare it a second time, as very 
little ashes would be produced, I find no inconvenience when upon thin soils, 
because, after one, and sometimes two, turnip crops, the soil swells so, by be- 
ing enriched, that it appears deeper than when first broken up. I allude to a 
piece of · ground in my farm at Nunnington, called Calkless, which answers 


beyond all belief. On this bad land, I have reaped four quarters per acre of 


wheat, and, in one instance, forty-one bushels. I recommend the sods to be 
as lightly burnt as possible, and not convumed to red ashes. It iv/best to spread 
them as soon as burnt, otherwise the turnips and corn will grow in patches, and 
_ irregular ; besides, if a high wind should come, it may blow all the ashes away 
which are in the heaps, 'although it would not touch chose upon the ground. 
This happened to me come years ago, upon a farm 1 have upon the wolds; 
in a few hours, the ashes which were in hills unspread, were blown off the 
premises, ' while those which were read A few yy n remained unmo- 
teeted, —E. Cleaver, oo Of : 


vowed 


PARING AND BURNING. | 
— dat che ashes may be nijkced 


| Uity of soi, to retain the zults — — 


the rains, and form minim may be- 


before the land b plevghts; thin wow — ghily 
| harrow the land. In this case, the plants; can derivelbut 


a very «mall degree of benefit from the -aches; which are 
buried under a firm sod, hot lying close in all places to 
the ground, from which it was separated by the plonjth, | 


heavy showers'to pass off into the furrows, cnfrying wich 
it che solution of the aalts which were contained in * 

Ee er 408 n 
e is Frome this esd of 22 ov why” 4 


me and burnt land, that the crops are oſten to be cen 


very partial and irregular, as the seeds have not had a suf. 
ficiency of loose mould to vegetate in, and few only of the 

plants have derived any benefit from the ashes. | 
Lime is extremely beneficial, when used either the . 
or second year after paring and burning; but though it 
| "co 


fla my opinion, it is particularly necessary to spread the ashes as sohn as 


the heap is burnt ; if this Ve neglected, the inside of the heap, fran the fire 
| dwelling 80 long in it, becomes a hard, red, aud useless brick. If it be nat 
convenient to spread the ashes immediately when burned, the heaps may | very | 
easily be opened with a spade, in order to cool the ash&s, The fire ought to be 
built upon a turf hearth, in order to prevent the krass roots from being'burned, 
__ viz, two or three turſs ought to foftii a bottom for the stack. F. Smeddle, 

+ And equally beneficial will it be found in destroying the grubs, and 
int ecłs, that are 80 common in-land wherein this cleahsing mMANurE in nd nõt d 
. Fox. 

In paring and burning land, it is of grent importance that — 
— a8 to convert the vegetables into charesal, not inte” avties. This 


may be effected, by burning the.turf, a8 8 as” dfy end i Keep ups love e 


Gre, from which the air should be excluded as much as possible. Vegetables, 
when bufnt to ashes, are reduced to leis than one=twehtierth' of their ofiginal 
bulk: these ashes donsist of unentthy substance, and fixed vegetable dNicali. 
Wa vegetables are conyerted into chattoal,' they ate Uitley if at all; redured 

8 TS -:. in 


| Which forms under«drains for the superſtböus water in 


a ANURING. % 


——ͥͤ —— 
| yet care could be had, that; by a proper mode of crop- 
ping, 2 contiderable part of those powers be applied to the 
enirichment of itself; and to that end, 1 nenen 
Youre ef crops timilar to che following : | 
_ - (Firs; turnips, or rape, eaten off ; 4 n 
oats; third, peas or beans, which should be hoed, or in- 
stead of them, a green crop; either of rape, e e 
mixed, to be eaten off with sheep; or tares, which might 
de mown; either for green fodder, or to make into hay ; 
3 "A . 44 e oats, Ou 2 
Or, ive, rape, en for ad; dud; 8 third 
turnips; with-manure and lime ; fourth, oats, with gras - 
seeds, to remain at least #wo Jones in 1 gras. 


© ST. 
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SECT. III. -M NURING, 
No branch of rural economy is managed with less at- 
' tention or judgment, than that of making and preserving 


the manure produced upon the farms. The scite of a 
fold, or dunghill, is generally chosen upon a hill side, 


where. there may be a good fall for the water to run off. 
The eaves of the buildings usually drop into the fold- yard; 


2 the water  consequently runs throu gh the manure, and car- 


in bulk. Charcoal canciats chiefly of carbone : this 8 enters 1 
into the composition of all plants, and. when used as a manure, has been found, 
by some recent „ fertilizing ROS oF M. 
Favasour. | 
* For mend crops, os land Should be eicher lined or manured.— J T 
I should think the third crop would be beit turrlips, again followed with a 
vpring crop of grain, and oed with ceeds.— J. Bailie, 


ries 5 


— 


ferred, because the dung, being opened and tendered by 


A 4 
N 1 - > 
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2 A ele ino u road en dd Ses Fa 


s entirely lost © the farmer; but much of chis waste of ma- 
nure, or what might be converted into manure, is to be at- 
tributed to the want of due arrangement and accontinads- 
tions in the farm buildings, and to their being placed i in si- 

| tuations little adapted to the Nen a has: as _ 
nene III. ect. I. 

A few attentive farmers are in the ee ee a. 
* manure before-hand ; while others, as soon as the 
fold-yards are cleared of cattle; have all the manure turned 5 
over, and laid. more compact, which brings on a eng | 
1 __ Kent it b = * use bor ene | 

181 is a 8 e Wes he puny achnoad in 
this district, and appears to be well founded, that dung. 
applied immediately for the wheat crop, increases he 
quantity of weeds, and causes it to run too much to 


straw, and to lodge, whereby the grain produced is small: 
ũt is therefore a general practice with those farmers, when 
chey manure their fallows with dung, to so them with a 
spring crop of corn, and wheat to follow ; by which means, 


those inconveniencies are avoided. For turnips, dung, 


when it is to be had, is always used, except upon pared and 


burnt land, and is laid on ee before the last 8 


ä ploughing. 


Grass-land is dunged immediately after hay-time, 4 


in winter, or in spring. Upon cold stiff land, the first and 
last periods are thought the best, because, as the grass will 


grow through and over the dung, at those seasons, in a very . 
short time after it is spread, it is thereby prevented from 
being lost, by being washed away, to which it would be 
Lable on such lands, or injured. by the evaporation of its 
Juices. . On light dry land, on the contrary, winter is pre- 


the 


gy MANURING- 


wn .. 

property, which are carried down by the rains to the roots 

of dhe plants which are to be, ſed by them. Injury 

_ evaporation, at that season, is not to be e . 
Lime is in general use, and, when dhe land has not been 

Indy id. phaoghings is found to ant wer very well on all 

Hils, but incomparably well upon land first pated and 


1 posts, and is applied to a great extent, and wich peculiar ad- 
Vantage, on the rich arable lands of Ryedale, and with | 
_. equal advantage, 1 less extensively, RE: 
nds. , | 
| Lime i is the peculiar ns bi Sas crop, amt is 
us extensively applied. Where lime is suitable to the 
oil, it is thought to have the best effects upon this crop, 
particularly on rich land; where it is otherwise apt to 
 Jodge, it renders the straw firm, and able to support a large 
car, and heavy grain. 4 \ 
In Cleveland, this manure is SEN * Sunderland, | 
zn the county of Durham; a distance, by land, of from 
twenty to twenty-four miles, and is two days work for the 
team. Fhe price at the kilns, is 6s. per chaldron ; but 
much of the lime i is brought by water into the river Tees, 
where it is sold at x78. 2d. per chaldron ; and as from two 
io three chaldrons per acre are frequently used, great ad- 
vantages ought to be reaped, to repay so great an expendi- 
ture. The effect of lime is, however, here thought to be 
in a great measure worn out, in consequence of long and 
too frequent use. This constant application of lime, has 
had the effect of rendering the land liable to run to mortar 
in winter, and to bake much in summer; nor can this 
evil be remedied, but by converting the land to grass, and 
allowing i it to continue long in that state, or, probably, by 
* to it a larger quantity of vegetable or animal ma- 
nure 


| burnt... II is schlom laid upon grass- land, except-ift com- 


Meli N _ 
pure.than gan ha procured. |. Lime is univeroally ſoudd c 


operate met powerfully and most favourably upon all ne = 
lands, but, by long application, it will case te aug ranges. = 


fect, Except reducing land to &erality, however fertile be- 5 


fore; and instances are not eee "I de hae 
 alrgady been produced - Aer Att 102 
Lime is an n! to How or lady 8 
to the former especially, that wherever even limestone un- 
burnt is thhown down upon ling, 1 in no great lengin of time, 
the chippings af che stones, and the substance washed from 
them by rain, entirely as the ling, and producea fine 
sweet herbage. 
In the Western Moorlands, Glen land, over- run with 


ling and bent, is intanded i be improved, it is the priftice 
to lay on three or four chaldrons of lime per acre, which, 


in one year, entitely changes the natural een 10 that — 


of a fine turf, full of white lover. 
The quality of lime in the North Riding, varies ina 
great degree; the richest and best, for the purposes of agri- 
culture, is invariably produced from the darkest coloured 
stone, very nearly approaching, if not absolutely, black 
marble: this is found in many parts of the Western Moor- 
lands, and i in some parts of the baxders of the Eastern Moor- 
lands. The limestone of the Howardian hills, and of se- 
veral other parts of the Riding, is a whitish, soſt, coarse 
stone; the lime made from which, is of much inferior 
quality for agricultural purposes, and cannot be used 30 
plentifully as that produced from the dark blue stone. 
Lime is burnt with coal, in kilos built of limestone, in 
the shape of an inverted cone, withont mortar, and Some- 
times lined with bricks ; ; the size sufficient to burn from 
| fifteen to thirty-five chaldrons, of thirty-two bushels each. 
| Standing-kalns anddraw-kilns are bath used; the former 
are most — in which the lime remains undisturbed 
‚ until 


* 


e 


— 


MANVRING.| | 


until che u! is eoitpleind ; from the latter, the lime is - 
drawn out at the bottom; and, is repeatedly ey" with | 


dtone and coal at the topp. 


wen of beg, ae > wu, 8 


*. 
* K 


At 8 kids. in the eastern part of * — 4 
. district labour in raising, breax- 
ing, bling and . per chal- 


2 6 


dron, (11 , ow! ED By #2. 
onde f «cham ok, a FO e 
nnn. 3318 3 | . 0 6 Y 4 | 


— T 


+6 


"Fer chaldron, - #: 8 4 


The «ling: price, "_ per chaldron, of wir- 

bushels. 

A kilns in the western part of this di - . $. 4. 
trict labour: in raising, breaking, fill- dae 
-mg, and drawing, per chaldron, - © 1 8 


4 "Four loads (of e bushels ech. f 
TEST, « coals, . - = © / Maw O 4 6 ; 
Os "he chaldron, 5 6 2 


-The i wing price, frets 78. to 88. per chaldron. 


1 


No attempts have been made in this Riding, of varnla 
lime- with wood, or peat; nor are any kilns made use of, 
where lime i is burnt along wow OY or other TT 
practised in many parts. 
Kelp- ashes are Ney rs by the proprietors 
of the alum-works along the sea- coast, but are sometimes 


used for ann and found to be a Tory nn ma- 


nure. 5 
Turf or 1 the 8 of the fuel of the inha- 

a me are used in the dales of the nnn, and along 
the 


\ ge > \ 7 
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* | Ee they are an extellent hand-manyire/ for gras or 
any kind of crop, but especially for turnips. In many 


* W 


parts of England, peat is burnt for he ele otject ef he. 


aches for manure; and 0 certain are they to. procume a 
crop, that they are purchased by farmers at great prices, 
and carried to very considerable distances. In many parts 
of the district under suryey, peatc moses are too frequent; 
but they are never applied to the purposes of making ashes, 
the value of this article being not suſficiently-understood . 
Peat alone, when laid upon heaps to fall and ferment, 
— makes an excellent manure for most lands, partieulariy for \ 
grass, but when mixed with a * quantity of . *. 
probably exceeded by none. ö 
Composts are much used in 5 mais - | 
vale of York, and, in some degree, in almost every other 
part of the Riding: they are made of the cleanings of 
ditches, and sometimes of the shovellings of roads, mixed 
with lime, and all thoroughly incorporated: though it is 
not a ztrong manure, yet it is found to * "ery beneficial 
to grass-land. + 1 
The shovellings of roads. are used only by : 185 "OY 
duals ; and notwithstanding many of the roads in this 
Riding are repaired with limestone, and the ghovellings 
collected in heaps, few will be at the trouble of carting 
them away: these, mixed with a little lime, some N 
and fold-yard manure, make an excellent compost. 
. Isaac LEATHAM, of Barton, near Malton, has miade 
a compost of earth and soot, or pigeons? dung, i in the pro- 
portion of two loads, of thirty bushels each, of the first, to 
* he of either of the last, read in layers of six 


* A Yorkshire 8 3 FI in Berkshire, the liberty of 
cutting out the peat from one acre of ground, has been purchased at the price 
of gool.! Thousands of acres in this Riding contain as much and as good peat, 


the freehold of which may be ROE for a quarter of as . wn 
* J, | 


inches 


MA WANG; 


eas lacey to d ecken of her ur 
four feet: if the heaps ate cut den perpendiedlar, at the 
time of carty ing chem away, the compozt will be cific 


. cietitly mixed. He Ras fond it answer welk fer wheat, My 


and artificial grasses, if hid om early im fe sbriug- 
 BatTreteny Ro, of Mark, males coitjjoats/of | 
| kelpaghies, sea werd, slam, from the alum- works, ant? 


| lime; all med together with earth, att" Andy them to an- 


wer wel. / Shatt he Has not long usetr; but, from e 
| experience he has had of it, he thinks it very beneficial; © 
Whale blubber, and the refuse of the oil, mixed by 
with kme ant earth, is frequently used in the N 
hood of Whitby +. | 
Sea-wreck, or Sea-weed, 7 fre quent! y down up * 
the tide on the coast, after blowing weather, and is oſten 
made use of: when” it has been laid some time in heaps, 
to ferment, it becomes tender, and, being strongly im- 
pregnated with salt, is an excellent manure. | 
A few instances have occurred in the vicinity of the 
sen, of the use of sea-sand as a manure, and always with' 


the greatest success; a more valuable manure can scarcely | 
de devised for the districts of Cleveland and the coast, 


| | 


Slam is a refuse in the making of alum ; but of the component parts of 
-which, 1 am' not*sufficiently aaa] * chemistry, to be qualified to 
speak. — J. T. 

Alum generally contains as follows : 


Clay | - - — A | | | 18 
Vitriolie acid. 3 — — - | 33 
Water | ao RR... - — "4-5 ap 1 ab | 44 


100 


H. M. — 
+ + Woulditmoe aheerer to the owners of those ships, which may not be for- 
tunate enougli to acquire a full loading of the most valuable parts of the fish, it 
they were to complete it with the large bones? These, when brought hither, - 
might be rasped, in the same manner as the woods are for the use of the dyers, 
which would make an excellent manure, to be used as a top-dressing.— Fi T. 


where 


_ 
where the wet bee alaye wage lrejning and waking 


aud in most parts of which, i might be easily procured: it 
is, there, probably not generally used, because it muy at all 5 
times be had, and always for nothing, and is therolare de . 


plentiful to be value t. 
It does not appear that. Marl f is now made e in any 


part of the Riding, though there is reason to belieye that 


it has been at some distant period: it is to be met with in 


several places, as has nn ee. | 


&Q. V. p. . 
c cat pnc- 
eee n e * wy 
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| HAND-WEEDING of corn is . bade, 3 in 2 6 


greater or less degree; and drills, for sowing corn, are 


coming into more general use than heretofore, by which, 


the land i is much more easily, and at less endende, kept 


clean. 
There is one article under this head, which is too little 


attended to in this district, as well as in most other parts. . 


af the island that i is, the cutting of thistles in the hedges, 


banks, and other waste places of inclosures, and also in the 


lanes and commons; by this neglect, the country becomes 


furnished with a succession of that troublesome weed. As 
it is not an individual alone, that is interested in the check- 


ing the propagation of it, a power would be well placed in 
the j juries of manorial courts, of inspeCting all the grounds. 
within their respeCtive manors, a short time before the 


sceds are pertected, to see chat all are cut down, They 
who 


- ; 


| WATERNG- 


5 who haye neglefted,, ought to be fined. - Weeds in de 
lanes and wastes, might be cut by che-dixeRion of the gur- 
r ee eee e 
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N oTWITHSTANDING this branch of improvement has 
been successfully-prafticed in some of the southern and 
western counties for many years, yet is it almost unat - 
tempted, in this Riding, which affords so many situations 
where considerable quantities of land might be watered at 
a very small expence; indeed necessity has driven some 
individuals, in dry summers, by stopping the course of 
brooks and rivers, to turn the water over such of their pas- 
tures as were capable of receiving the benefit; but I have 
not met with one instance dofa regularly watered meadow *. 
„ lands immediately adjoining all the rapid rivers or 
streams, are well situated for that improvement. Land to 
2 considerable extent, adjoining upon "Cod-beck, from 
Thirsk, northward, and upon each of the rivers Leven, 
Wiske, Swale, Ure, the Rye, and the Derwent, are well 
gituated for being henefited by irrigation, as well as much 
land upon the smaller becks. The dales of the moorlands 
are singularly well circumstanced for this i improvement ; 
x ccarce a field in them that has not a stream of fine + Spring- 
water running through it ; and in the Western Moorlands, 


* The neighbourhood of Peirse· bridge affords a specimen of watering mea - 
dows.— Anonymors. - 


It seems more adapted to some soils than others; perhaps, as well as che 
z0il, there may be also something in the water. — J. fi. 


This practiet can never be too forcibly recommended. If, "WG 
| | * a 


| ' wen. | 
b ber — ia : 


thought'to/add considerably-to- the forciining properties of £ 


2 the Water. 1052 „. han O nt Ro 2051 71 ft Wit 42 
| +Though'$0/littlp chn be raid vn h cubje@t of irrigation; | 


up for that deficiency, by giving an account of two'mgs 
thods of watering-up-land grounds j one ot which is petu- 
Har tothe district under survey, nd tlie other, oni eo * 
ain it, and the East Riding of the-coumy:> | Kn 
Ariiteial Riili.—It has already been noticed, u 
the northern margin of Ryedaley and tte Merzthes, 4 
range of limestone heights extend in an easterm and werter 
direction for many miles, but which, in width, is no vyhere 
more than about four miles. - This tract is entirely desti- 
tute of water, except what flows along the bottoms of the 
deep vallies by which it is intersected, and which are teve- 
ral miles asunder; little relief can consequently be afforded 
by streams thus distantly and inconveniently situated, to 
the inhabitants or cattle of the up-lands.” A person of he 
neighbourhood, about thirty years since, devised the means 
of watering this tract by rills, brought from the springe 
that break out at the foot of the far more lofty moorland 
hills, that run parallel to, and at the north of this wann 
some instances at about the distance of ten miles. 1 
These springs he collected into one channel, which be 
wound about the intervening tract, according to the levek 
ol it, and along the sides of the vallies, until he gained the 
summit of che arid country which he wished to water; 
baving accomplished this, the walter was easily conveyed 
to the places desired, and also to ponds in all the fields, over 
a considerable tract of ground, in general falling with an 
easy and uniform descent to the south. In no instance, is 
it apprehended, that more than two rills have been required 
do supply the tract between each of these interseRting val- 
4 . lies; 


in chis Riding, it mag not be foreign 10 che subſebt tomb 


n WAT 


— channel hds bees: found; snfficient 
iv corre thermtieam: ſor several Miles from its saurre af. 


ter which, it forks off into two branches, to each of uch. 


mom or ld eter: un giret. acdarding us the country 
8 de Which.it has te ge may require ASE or les | 
supply. 10 n or 3535 act 4 [ Y q »Y 0013: 2139016 Ts & £95 c 1 ; 
The finat of; ese rills; ia wid 10. have. been brought to 
Kirkbymoorꝰ side about thirty, years ago; since which time 
many others have been ade. The driginal expenee of 
ech r, Which rarely exeetded 100. was defraytd-by a 
aubsenlgtiong pripertioneil, to: the benefit each. person was 
wine meant, though, in obe instance;, in a late act of par- 
bament for the inc loture of a lordebip through vrhich one 
Anse rills is conducted, a rate is laid on the land benefit- 
ed by it aud means prescribed for compelling, if neces. 
ry, che ſutute payment of it. 
The plan ſor thus watering a dry up-laod county, ibs 
er it affoeds a wonderful accommodation to the 
eegupier ; increases greatly the valud of the property; and. 
though. not applicable generally, might certainly be adopt- 
& with great advantage in vatious other situations. 
£: Arrijfcial Pynds.— The other method of supply ing an up- 
land country with water, was the invention of a man resid- 
| lng en de wolds of the East Riding; a dry chalky region, 
entirely destitute of water, except what may be derived 
fram wells, 20 deep, as to render the value of the labour in 
making use of them, greater almos than . 
the elements, |; 
This desirable obhect he ee sd by means of 
ponds, made to be so retentive, as to hold water in any $0] 3. 
and 80 easily supplied with water, as to be capable of being, 
made in almost any situation; and at an expence so reason- 
able as to deter no one from enjoying the benefits of them. 
42 l. 5 Ir 
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ment in making them, which have taken place during @ail 


pericth; or the various means of sienplify leg tue puer 
lessening the epence ] it is süfſteient to atate the pretent 
improvet practice, which, if followed, wAl dene 
sucesbiſ im almost umy situntiom in amy eoußi : | 
Lern — on rot cy EEE | 
meter; more or less, as the! yeivots echoots/ or the sie d 
the pusture may requite à supply of water; ande ig of hae 
diameter, let it be hellowed out into the sHape ef x" base 
or bowl} to the deptty of sen feet in the centre whew 
the surface of this hollow has been raked sfoeth; let ił be 
well beaten over, 30 d to reduee it into as even; eiforry 
and firm à surface 2s the nature of the ground will admit 
of; on this, well fallen, skreened lime must be uniformly! 


inches; the more porous or open the ground, the grenter 
will be the quantity of lime required: this lime muse 
then be slightly watered, to make it adhere firmly to'its 
place, an great care must be taken to spread it equally; 9 
that no place remains uncovered, as on the lime depends, 
more than any thing else, the success of the work. On 
this lime, must be laid a bed of clay, to the- thickness f 
about six inches, which, being moistened suffteiently to 
render it ductile, is to bs beaten with mallets, or beetles, 
into a solid compact body, capable of being trod uponẽ 
without impression or injury. Great care is to be taken 
in laying on uniformly this mass of clay, and beating it 
into a compact body; for which purpose, not more must 
be ** at à time upon the — than cam undergo tho 
Q2 beating 


4 


the-purporet-cafietithe; whole: is [thus finished, it is gone 


% wander, 
, 


var gere- es by the beaters, ;and-bprinkied ach time 
with water, and; care-is.taken to prevent any cracks being 


formeds wh might entirely destroy the power of reten 


don nanub s2clq nodes! dH Hide ot gui . 
0 Eure bajgkidlay is not tequired ; büt any tenacious; | 
darth. that / hyubeating will becbme of a solid compact 


wilb ant wer the purpose. As soon as this operation 


has been duly performed, the whale surface of the clay is 
caiered, td about che thick ness of a fodt, with braten 


chalk, fine gravel, or the chippings of mouldering stone, 


5 ot / limes tant. 49; prevent any injury being. done by the 


treading of the pauile. It is necessary to observe, chat coarse 


Stones, or anystenes of a texture that will not unite ĩuto a 


solid body. met not be made use f, as such are liable to 
he displaced by the treading” of cthe. cattle, e be pressed 
inte or thrqugh the bed of clay, or to be rolled down! to: . 
the. bottom of me pond; vader all which circumstances, 
the beds of clay, and lime are liable to be broken, / and the. 


Wards, as-g1support to the gravel, by which some saving 


_ of, covering may be made; or several inches thick of 


common earch is laid upon them, o orf upon the clay without 
the Soda, by way of bed for the covering, where gravel, or- 


such like materials, may be carce, by which _— 
may be. Nd and. 


_ After che clay has been well 3 some . 


water the: surface of it, and fold sheep; or pigs; for a con- 
siderable time vpon it; the treading of which, is found to 
be cervioeable in, rendering it more compact. 

Some people, instead of using slaked lime, have good 
wortar, made of lime and sand, well worked together, 


d 2 7 NP and 


water; congequently let out af the pond. Sometimes the 
clay is covered with sds, the grass side being laid down- 
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| beforecheidlay get baidaover ich wehte bene, 5 
. 2 against. Ponds have been inade;dwherta te of 
mortar bab also been:spreadboyer abe.curface;ofake clay s 


of tannin aprxcd petags, mo meronts 
By 13 V perſebtien r but Where lime hears an high priaejtborenq | 2K 9 8 
Penes is thus citably angegented. 12 t 03 e 85 —— 4 
The ben gun feat r ae 
| be in unn 88 they are tharvJikely, 40: bel filed the voor. = 55 5 dy 
est, and:theileast Iiablen toetack before.they 01 en RL OS 
; 5 A jims thejrars nie Ro 850 
RIO cover. theit-ailnſ@es. wih Stray ol es 1 


. hinder them ſrom cracking. „ d birt % | 
ONE :-Thewpbuts are sal made at the ſont vof ,t 8 WO 
clivity, where, after heavy: rains, a e N 

be conveyed i into them, from some road, or other firm sur- 


; face; but many are placed without any such assistance tor 5 5 5 gh 
- filling, or with very little, it being found that the _:. 
that falls upon cheir/ surface, i is, in general, suff cient ſor 8 
supply, after they have been once filled. As it is desirable 75 
to get chem filled as s00n à8 possible after they are finizhed,  _ 
snow is frequently collected, and heaped upon them if 4 5 N 
sible in large quantities, the first winter Io" . are 8 ; 
finished, ſor that purpose. Wwe 0 8 ; FO: 


. © Ponds of this kind, are 3 Fr by kit may be 
called professional people; men who go, about for the 9 
Z Ag purpose, and are chiefly, or entirely, engaged i in it, and ; 
usually contract for the job. One of the diameter of sixty | 
feet, and depth of six feet, may, in most situations, be exe= 
cuted for about 1 5l.; one of fortysfive feet by five feet, for | 
396 or al.; but some allowance must be made for the 
Q3 different 
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different prices ef lime, or the distanes — 
ds convey it! de woll us dhe clay, er the other materzali for 
the:work- - Apond!'of city foct diameter hy doe feet deep) 
will:comaitiajpwarts-of 900 hogrheads of water; owe f 
ſorey-five fear by ne feet; near 400 eee ee 
. Supply; when obtained at so small an expence. 
| rperzende, now/ of manyoyears, adhering es 

of chene *ponds in this 'oquatry, wherever wanted, have 

proved them, when carefully made, $0 eſſattualiy to retpin 
water; to preserve it ef eo good a quality, vet noti fouled 
by ale teading of cattle; and te be applicable o 80 many 
ain, dat they enmnot be usb strongly recommended in 
high eituatiens, owhere water may be much wabted, ur 
in all ether situations, where: the water may be of A bad 
quality': they are equally applicable to our dry wolds, 
downs, and heaths, which are -without water, as io every 
feuny tract which has too uch: of it, but rd en or 
: vowholezome:quali 1 & (ett 4 N | 
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Ps Hhortchomtd,” except towards the western CHE, 
Where some small horned cattle are to be tet wich, 
and also a mixed breed between the two ; the natural c. 


zequence of bordering n the West Riding and West. 


- 


moreland, the countries of the long-horned br * 
Fe thort-hortied Gattle of the verherm pert of We" vale 
of York, and of Cleveland, where also condlderabile tum - 
bers are bred, are known by the name of the Tees · water 
breed, and in the south of England, by that of the Hol- 
derness cattle, from the district of that name in the Eat 
Riding, where this breed was eicher originally establiched, 


or first so improved; as to bring it into notice, 4 e. | 
with the district now under survey, the best of the breed 


are still to be met with. Phis district is $yppoect-to pro- 
duce the largest cattle in the kingdom ;'a 30 and Several proprie- 


tors of stacks have, of late years, at considerable expence, 
ly improved them, eticouraged thereto by the great 


attentiv 
prices given for cattle of this bread, in cane of its 
increasing reputation. But it is-a matter of vegret, that a 
85 Q 4. great 
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epd r s North Riding, is 
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ton, has the best bull of the kind, perhaps, in e and Lode equally 
| —— GECIIRe ; 27 Nin! 


— 


great want ue attention n cats of farmers, 
in improving their stocks, should still prevail; which can 
only eee e a narrow and ill- zudged parsimony, as 
spirited improvers. Tauche most parts of the 
- Riding, dirough Mon little Adden Renal expence, they 
might obtain the 8 improvement *. 


The cattle of the improved breed, are very large nd 


handsome ; their cold ur, red on black blotches, distinctly 
marked on a white ground; their backs, level; throat, 
clean; neck, fine; carcase, full and round; quarters, long ; 
| hips and ramps, even and wide: they stand rather high on 
their legs; handle very kindly ; are light in their bone, in 
proportion to chef size; and have a very * coat, and 
thin hide. 


+ The;bect farmers, who have,lands „be þreed, and 
completely fatten their cattle, Their steers (young oxen), 
when three / parts fat, in the autumn, after, then arg three 
years old, no (1798) gell from 1 fl, to 2 l. each, and in 


the spring n. * e fat, 9h. 22l,, 19 
ol. each. XX 


Ay * - —_— 
11 10 "PTY 


Very. few oxen in n the: new nas. of therake and 5 


Cleveland, are used for the purposes of draughht. 

HENRH PEI ASE, Ex9. of Bedale, has a breed of YG 
large. hornless cattle, which he Shewed me when I; made 
this survey: the cows. were very handsome, clean, and 
well made. „He bad chen a pair of qwen (rising four years 
war ring r 55 FR max hill in fibre 1 3091. ; 


ve 


| 511 not , 

FNC The;zrincipal e giyed to the n 
\arises from the coal-trade, which is supplied by coarger beef; and if the farmer 

= gets them to a high weight, he does n not attend 30 much to the guality, a as 

in other” countries where they are sold to letall-butchers: the! tows of this 


kind are well liked in London, as they give the most milk... The. best short- 
horned cattle are bred near. Darlington. Mr. Roßz Ar Cl L 18 Gy of Berm- 


SF ws If © 2 fr? 


the 
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rs. 


80 


Abe ſeur, dwertere of hieb, 3p cighed ahh dogs i gige 


Pounds Htabew, eee ee Staus ten poupdsrefpurigen | 
pounds to che teng. * nr ban tof-vtotte och nech vba 
In the gouthaa,perk-ofuche vag f Jork, breeding of 
cattle is not 50, much attended. g im the, nonbern part, 
ahe, object of cattle berg, being for ie Nic or the mal. 
ing , of, butter. and; old-milly cheege,, Wh the 
will: alone is anended.to. ; The-calues — * 
the butcher, except Nhat a 
ber Knee vere | 
tention to thei N 
under such a system, 5 ingg n necexcary for- them e in. 
There is scarqꝶ de rede en, was wouldgead row 
- five miles to a goodrbalk, ine PRY five. zhillings ruhe use 
of hic: if he cen ans te DOA 
cow; nevertheless, chere are a few who pay 6onsidexable 


attention, 0. che ann * fp tj is 


neighbours. Te ' Oo. Ji not 
The cattle of 1 W ste * E in 
the lower parts of the dales, ey are generally of the ghort- 
horned kind; but in the higher situations, near che mor, 
and on the borders of the West Riding and Westmoreland. 
the long - lorned breed prevails ; and in consequence of 
there being two breeds in. the neighbou hood, it is natural 
that there qhouldl be a considerable number ofa mongrel, 
or 1 IG Rees the two: this mixture, in the 
N © i 9 | $111, 3 <2fT 5108 2 1 al: wt 
» $0 ads more to tha . for were cha calves dee een for, thie 
butcher, there would be a greater. difference than 58. betwixt the produce of A 
good bull and? a bad one; but as they are iometimes bred to keep up theit num- 
der of cows; (the: difference; bath to themselves and to the community t large, 
would be great indeed, would they be open to conviction, and make use of n 
bull but such as are approved good ones; such, I grant, are not plentiful, b but 
they would cen be more $0, were they more sought for. —1#." 8 


opinion 
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6 S_ 


irrer. 1 


opibiiof | miby there, produces the ben breed; ; "eye 
n the tree Bng-horned, "ind grase 

| kindly:than che short-horned, and weighs wem fat ; from 
wiese de dorch atoiies, fourtven' polls echt. 
In he Eastern Moerlatids, an@ the cast, a gest mm- 

| —— Hire! are bred” : they are not q 
| he” Tees; but are clean and 
beer, Great raiders ofthe ben 
$4 chen are Sold 
and of 
Ws Pg other 
Ut Pry 
or aceident, or 
attention of the 


” 


n 


re. Mak to 


_ benSetained,: they are : 
shortes in ie leg, and do ant ron qu ite 80 r as s the 


'Y 2. N 


fave + yes vid, bred by J. Dowxzx, of Salton, which 
Dern om spring © of 1793; height, at Shoulder, four 


x 72 


ſeel seven inches ; length, frm horn 10 fall, seven feet di 
enuniqa | | inches; 


. o 
by * 
__ 
* 


to George Coates, Londonderry, 2793. 
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A Tees. water Bull, beto 
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A Sussex Bull the property of Edu.“ Cleaver £59 
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Indhesy ger d he odors Even cbt well rb“? 
8 tou eie Hand s, nine feet sev medes; RAR dee 
nis mp te et four inches! wer fout quartets: weed 
nn r roi ner 
beer, me Tees water breed; four years old? e- 
F Sent 
01 near Bedale (566'plate x), was Kind at 
Vork, 0 the Meng of 199 her! four quarters weighted 
riltiery-nitie" wüde = bew, e 
potitids" Ws © 2 | _ 91. {199477 © Lit: ie * : 
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ay feeders ; to Th e Fihs size a little; 
to rather the leg. and render the bone finer; F 9 


ee ble form. These, of all others, appear 
 t6-be-the' bytes: tor che Hort homed cattle. In b 


ASST! N W 


ness 1 and cone 
entf, i . 5 TT generally - 
milk better than rip e Long 

"In 0 grder & to kt give. the farmers « of this wi a more b perfe&t idea 6 ff this breed 
1 nee piyen drawings of x bull ind cow, and 7. ig a half half-bre Sussex and 
North Riding heifer, all belonging to E,. CLIAVI I, EA. a plates 1 $ 11 8. Ai. 
11, . * 7. 
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. and appearapcg, ſhe two hreeds-macd-rexemble 

each other: they can mix, without producing a mongrel 
Progeny,; tog often, perceptible; here atem made 
to improve different breeds, of, animals by, ergessing- The 


Sußex breed, posßesses. lightness of. bone: and ne 


gait; ' both of, them, frequently wanted in the:ghont-borned 
cane. /The,great irh oll the short: horte. on. parti- 

larly, qualifies. him for the draught, bur his yowieldy | 
gure, and, low. progress, arg; great, objeRigns.to/his ure · 
By this mixture, a race scems te be obtained, not much | 
differing im figore fromthe chortelighae: breod;-hut possess- 
ing muscular -powess,, paitedywithaftiicg,,, Thus, are 
done away the mog MA L objeRions to yarn ob cane, 
= beaxts Of draught; iche Ses breeds, farghar purpose, 
vndopbtedly Tanks among the fir. in the kiogdom.,. 2 l 
The following i is the weight 2 five, yeatrold ox, thus 
bred, by E. CL.AvgR,. N 


e ge killed at Yorks 
in the spring of 19. four quarterig 46g S490 ve - 
pounds. tr 8 o 580 vi. i r ora 
Same very axeful gate deen bred, by a cross with 
a hort horned caw. ant e bull ; but the; true hort: 
horned breed i is generally preferred, as they getito a larger 


ire, and e fatted in as leine as the, 

other“. oil! $353]: 8 1 3 21 1 vIbntt 405 189 244 
Wa | | * $8) 5 

» In FATS , bock. it Pg a c i, near York, was * Gund, hon 

twelve feet from the surface of a gps) = the skull of 4 beast, Nba f 


hull, with the core of the herns affixed. to: it, in a perfect stat. Hathebre mea 


tured, in length, two feet and half an inch, and, in circumference at the root, 
one foot one inch and an half. , The born, of, a beast, is generally - aþoug, oge- 
batf as long again as the core ; ; ; thee horns, therefore, could bs d pot k have been 


Eile 


length much les than three ſeet, c or, in circumferen ce, less than eilt en nches; q 
a'3ive far Lurpassing t that of the Roths of the fon -horped bree of attle, or of 


Hr p52 


"any now extant here. Notice of the dixcovery « f similar horny, is kes in 72 5 


1 ** 
of the other zuryeys, as well as else exchere, an in cates, that former: rly.an abi 


Wal of a much larger,s size, or "hot meapsgt d defence wy 0 more | Lp E. ormiy 
dable than thous of aux which now remain, was an ih e 


. 28 4 an inhabitan 
I. . * 1 
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5 * Rearing 


rr 


— thu whim ahieny dvr - 
cember-and Janaary; for **stot-calves;?* and from. chat time 
ta the beginning of April; fbr. hies (heifers). en 
art usbally kept the first fortnight on new mill which 
theysdrink out of a pail from the first; they ue themgervs = 
edith mized milk, one half of which, at least, is old, 
and which is previoudly boiled; and in a thott time, the 
new milk is gradually diminished, until they have'only: | 
that which is old; or, if mitk/be-$carce;: ; porridge, made 


either with .linseed, or the flour of linseed cake, on bean. | 


meal, or:oataneal;.any: of these kinds of porridge, wit 
the addition of a little old mill; is found a whlchome and 
palatable diet ſor them. They àre nursed in this manner 
until grass grows in the spring, and lite calves rather ſong- 
er. As s00n as they ilk eat hay, they are generally.in-- 
dulged with some of the sweetest and best that can be got, 

and sometimes wich a little bean · meal to lick. They, are 
usually: kept loose in a house, some of which have a loose 
boarded floor, Arndt Dose nailed-at a small distance from: - 
each other, 80 as to admit the wet more readily to drain 
away: chis is bedded with stra-; and they are thus kept 
dry and warm, which is found to contribute rere to 

| their health, and promote their thriving. on eo ads. 

The time of gelding the . is when about. six 
n or two months old. ' 
Izbhe following winter, ee are ane indulgel with 
hay, and a few turnips, upon those farms where turnips 
are grown, and are kept either in a warm fold- yard, with: 
a. shed to go under, at pleasure, or . under cover, 
loose. 

Drawing a the western part of this Riding, 
oxen are rarely worked, but in the Eastern Moorlands, the 
coast, Ryedale, and the Howardian hills, the practice pre- 
vails much; the cattle * those districts being, from their 

| natural. 


4 


| | bor Ene have wed ha mean which in general, mey bete 


, his draught, he is his superior at a dead pull, ad x #reps 


230 


| Ln, or eee half — PN, PAI 


the ground by: yoke. In his natural gait an ox walks 
_ nearly as erect as an hors, at least his neck is on a Ine 


ä with his back and an horse in a team whem drawing ad 


natural . — frond ah whturk of 
che country in which they are in general, bred; welb 


adapted to that purpose-. Fbry are. ttained:torJabbut! at 


nd fair chad wia-mas e ur was het uncommon 


en yOu even tor tem 
r ** = 10 Un 2 7 s 17 7 wrery 


— —— therm, e 


thowghe preferable. In harness, amn ox! steps out ranehs 
more-freely tan when his ndse : ĩs pretzed don almost to- 


his ease, does not catry his moch higher a thus harnesed = 
and thus going without more restraint thaw the horse sui · 
fers, the pace of am active ox i is hearly equal to that of the 
horse; and he appears equal to his- rival for most of the 
purposes of husbandry ; and, on account of the steaditeso 


accent, or in a miry roail: here the horse fails; or at leust 
the half-bred bit of blood of this Riding. Where the! o 
fails, is in long journies on a stoney road;- an no roads are 
harder, or more stoney, than the generality of those under 


survey; there, his feet let him down; without shoes, they 


are too tender to allow him to travel on therm; without! . 
them, he is only fit for the work: of the farm. In choeing 
an ox, there is some difficulty: his hoofs:db not hold the 
nails as well as those of an horse, and having twice as! 


many shoes, there is twice the-chance of his loving one; 


and, barefoot, he is less able to travel than the horse o A 
journey —this is a serious inconvenience. With these 


disadvantages, and these recommendations, the farm is the 
; scene 


rome ff the da w labout: heleugbe to pen d nibetinal| 
work of iti and where much buziness is to he deme um the 
road, ot at a distarice, it ng to fall ta ha abate of tis 
botse. — ge 1747 
might be employed than at present, aud the mmh“ of 
bortes proparticnably: EE little dewbt; to 
advantage'of the farmer, and certaidly to ſbhat of the public: 
It carcely appears necemary on any farm, however davge, 
to keep more than one team of horses, and thove for the | 
| road this, however, is nb whert ehe praftives:; W 
9 2 oxen are usually.:ﬆhod at: an experice-of '26; 
each; an operation attended with xome'-nicety: .- Few | 
Smiths, though they can shoe an hore well are able! wi | 
choe an ox. This ariges ſtcm the thinness of the hof i 
dan are und they art apt to drive the nn i,j,j 
the. quick; and, from the britileness of it; it will not hold 
the nail. The operation tod, is abways performed! ib 
very aukward manner; more so than in most other places. 
The feet of the oxen being drawn together wich stromg 
ropes, they are always cast or thrown down, which is 
sometimes attended with acciderits, the beast being i irreco-· 
verably lamed, strained, or otherwise injured- The shoes 
are always made very thin and broad, covering great part 
of cio ſoot, and rather turning up at the toe between he 
hoods: they are fastened on with broad flat- headed nails, 
covering with their heads great part of the choe. Im- 
provement is much wanted in the whole of this operation, 
by which many of the inconveniencies of it might be ob- 
viated. But it seems as if none mmm 


the first invention of e en the a use ' of oxen A: 
beats of labour. 


Oxen which are not worked, ATE: feolf ar three or four 
years. old, 


F * | * " * 3 1 220 Sg 
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Bulls 


A cho delet os 4tle Wane b 

| formtanch eee thigyebyianals-nidrs-gontlo ; bot TW a 
| every breeder whhes head. noc paiticalrly pins LEY 
ee pace our. 10 may one 8 910m, 48851 on 

Feed of young Stack One i andatworyear: old. cattle are 
| „ ofdlan inferior quality; and in che 
_ _ winter, hen rising tyno or three years oldgarpeither; kept 
=l- in the/atraw-yard; or tied up under cover, and ſed with: 
_ tay, but are turned out ſon a chort time in the day, for 
nter and eres This last; n thought theamare.ecov — | 
nomical way, not only in making che stra wa go further, | 
but ihe. cattle:thrive better, in consequence of eating their 
ſood. quiediy by themselves, instead of being disturbed by 
each other the necessary consequence of bring loose in a 
ſald- yard. As the, heiſers come Forward: with calf, they: 
are indulged with better meat, by the addition of a few: 
mira ar, Where those are wanting, hy being foddered 
with hay in the fields ; or, aſter being turned out in the 
a time, having hay given them in the house at nights. 
_ Working oxen are wintered principally-in the straw- 
vards, but when in work, have generally some hay. In . 
the summer, a ne e ane 8 
aim = 
ee nds COWS. wh dla ys the 

ben pastures allowed them, and the prime of the fog, and 
sometimes the second crops of clover and sainfoin. The 
cattle intended to be. fed-the ensuing winter, are generally 
taken to better bra the latter part of summer, and are. 
4 a stall- 


110 


1 


a4 56 ine on . ms 
bee i age hay or minfoiny hay ghet, path. the: es 

| e, or bean-meal ; and, if kept on until wing, 455 
eee, | 
_ rpzerved for che purpoye: it in-with-this, vier, that mage 
| farmers wich to haya game; rye-graw.jn Weir nexr-laid gag 
tortz on account of i earl growth, in be wring. 4 » wil 
| The cp of stall Seding is carried to no. great extent 
In this Riding, nor is it supposed to h here pet fett un 


2 is. | np raed ene 4 


911 


© allowed the Nis tr Wm Me 
DF Mavinnay he a of 6aoer 


vatad, hay is given chem; but a difference-is made between 
hes cows which are rather frech of milk, and those which 
ES are nearly dry.; the former being indulged with a larger 
| Proportion, of turalps, and-ſrequently. with the addition of = 

bay, whikt the latter are: put off with little but gtraw, un 
nl within a few weeka of thrir ealving. when their food is 


_ Fally turnips. and. «raw, oh. Where turaips' are not cultis = 


improved. If hay is ; wholly used, three lojids, of 126 ftgnes . 


cach, art exjeomed- aufficieht for a dow ſor the, winter. 
| Tha tiene of tnjnjagrons a 0 bs, bs the l ar 
| record. weck in May. by 1:34 8 
| : "Tha dime of onde to an del, is S dd wth a 
Tune, July, and August; -consequedtly, their time of 
calving will. be February, March, and Aptil, The calves 


and are allowed, by most farmers, to Suck during chat 
time; but a ſew serve then» wich new. milk out of a pail. 
The average'quantity af milk giren hy, daity of cows, 
is about seven quarts per cow, twice in the day; but some 
eos have * known to give twelve or fourteen quarts, 
7 R 1 * They 


— 
— 


intended for the butcher, are kept about five or Su weeks, * © 


They are expected to be dry about six weeks before 
enlving; but eme are moch p- erle- m— 
weeks. nu u 0 2 10 2. Deen! 
The Mee quay of Vithes per cow, nen 
is about three firkins, of fifty-six Lupe and of 'old- 
milk cheese, about two hundred weight. 
The biltter is mostly put inte firKins, — fifty 
Six pounds each, and is sold to the factors, "Op Fry it for 
the London, and other markets. 1 CL 49H 8 1 25013 11 
Thie pfice of the frkin is 16. 6d. me the Act or it 
from seven to eleven pounds. An act of parliament, passed 
about” two years since, directs, "That the firkin shall be 
marked by the "maker, -with his nime and parish on "tHe 
bottom, and marked by the dairy man, with his nãme on 
che inside of the bottom, and on the top of the butter; the 
outside of che top of the firkin, and the belly of it, each td 
be marked with the name op the © Gairy-man, and also the 
2 PRO 'of the firkin. MA T2120; 
In a dairy of ten cows;- eber pigs are Fattel; to be | 
killed i in the fore part of winter; and after those, two small 
er ones, which are killed wad: wer and two or three 
calves are reared. 7 4 IOUIVY + EI een 
Disposal of BEND eee some de par the 
Tees. water cows have been growing into repute; as milk- 
cows, at London, and i in several of the southern counties ; : 
on which account, great nuinbers of in- calvers, within a 
month or six weeks of calving,; are now bought up in the 
vale of Vork, Ryedale, and the. Howardian hills, for the 
supply of those parts, at a price of from 14k to 78. each. 
The draught: oxen, and some young oxen, are 'bought 
by the graziers of Lincolnshire, and other counties border. 
ing thereon, wry oy are Ted; 0 4 finally go ro Sani — 


CAT TIE. 
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es Up of fat le in the Wei pet or che 1 „ 2 NOR 

is driven to Skipton,” Wakeßeld, Or Rötherham whfkes, == 

where they ure bought for the supply of the West Rithng. | . 79 

aid Laneschire; that of the eastern pie of the Ruft * | 

driven to York, where a market for Cattle is 9 
foren! aud where the bucher from th te West Riding 


attend. | N. 15 01 did V ONS oy OT : IIS. 


. There is a ready demand for all he fa cattle reared i in 
this Riding. 5 
Disorders.— A complaint: very prevalent 3 calves, 
when a year old, is" called the quarter ill, or quarter evil, | 
for which no remedy i is yet known. The calves are first 2 9 
seized in one quarter, arid are lame; 'the Skin puffd up, nd, 
on touching, rattles ; after which) it is very: rare · for te 
to ve twelve hours—bur 9 1 within" aria time "of A . 
mortification. 80 55 af: bit Tale. B 
The short- horned cows, in contequence an "on Len ; 
quantity of milk they give, when put to feed, part Wu 
their milk with greater dificulty; and ic is more apt to 
return, it is thought, when they improve in condition, thai = 
in cows of most other breeds: this, without great atten 
tion, and good managemknt, causes 4 wedged, and! fre- 
quentiy a ruptured udder, by which many weeks, Perhaps 
' a season, may be lost no trifling object to the grazier: 
Many remedies are applied, which it is perfectly unneces- 
8ary to derail ; ; that which appears most successful, is to 
bleed che cow, as soon as a suspicion arises that she is likely | 
to suffer any inconvenience from her milk, and to admi- 
nister an ounce, or more, of saltpetfe dissolved i in water, | 
daily, for some time. The penetrating nature of this salt | 
1s well understood, and the property it has, of preventing | x 
the coagulation of milk, and of. Separating that which is 
: coogulared. Soon after this salt has been taken, the milk 
| R 2 will 


f 


le Bans of xe gre el . 
off, in 3 fairen not ſhigker than water: |- 

Another peyicine, which, is if to be very efficacious 
in this di is WP: une of ür (f0apy fganlyen 7 1 


eee, Ef 


Ia offer receRts, the $on-horned cattle e, 
a arg e e ä 
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me of Lark, and of Cleyeland, generally called Tees- 
water sheep, are very large, coarze boned; saw federt, 
and the wool dry and harsh : they feed to fron} thirty to 
_ forty pounds per quarter ®, at three years old; and a few 
have been fed. above that weight, and produce ten or eleven 
pounds of who! each; but, af late years, the stocks af very 
many ef the breeders haye padergone a great'changs, and 
been much improyed by the use gf rams of the Dishley and 
Noerthuniherland breed, which ve canaidebehly reduced 
he bone and offal, improved ſhe wool in quality, and the 
mutton also, which is much finer grained than of the old 
_ bxe5d, and fatter, at tw years dd, than-the other gt chrge. 
The wethers of this improved breed, -arg generally sald at 
tg Tears old, before 7 1 ae af from 455 to . 


* Mr. Hoeren uso, of Senfaton, | had a wether some years * which 
| weighed above sixty pounds per quarter. . Cleaver. 

A wether rising three years old, bred by W. Povrzx, of Thotnton-Stew= 
end, as killed at Leybutn, in January, 1799 the four guarzers; of which, | 
weighed zixteen ztones eleven poungs ; near fiſty- nine pounds per quarter; tal. 
low, one stone eight pounds and ahalf: he cut ix inches thick of fat on the rb, 


% 


| and four inches three quarters on the W . 


, „ . 


2 "A weigh PE Gleitz Gil io ißz 
qentter. The feces of test deep; Welgrt fron 11 6 
den pounds each: the average pride of With, in che het 
1799. was about 16x. $6: ber ton; of iti pon 
= N 
Thi fnptoveriient inthe bived of Haß Ged. 
twirt the Sale and the Westertt Mobrfande, dd f abit 
the West Riding ; but it is not yet 10 geben in the 

$£outherfi part of the vale as the tiotthetii. 

In that part ofthe vale of Y otk, eat of the net Sale 
_ any attention is paid to the improbement of $heep, 
except by a very few individuals ; indeed, flot many ecß 
are bed. Tüte er four different breeds thiy Fequetly = 
be found in one farmer's stock; and one would think, frei DE. 
their appearance, that considerable f pains bad deen taken to 1 
select the refuse of the several toontrics from which they. 
have been brought. As a proof of the wafit of a proper 
 $pirit for improvement, the common purchase. price of 4 
ram to ride a stock of ewes, is from one guinea to about 
three guiteas, the latter being estecmed a very great price. 
In Clevefand, Lord Duwbas has erössed, fot gorne 
Y Fears past, his ewes of "the Lincolnklire breed, With rams 
o the Dishley blood: his stock is now very valuable, beth. 
for wool and carcase . Except at Upleatham, the Dis- 
ley blood has made but little way in Cieveland, the farm. 
ers being closely attached to cheir old breed ; but sotne, by - 
putting a Tees-water ram to ewes of the Eastern Moor- 
lands, have produced a stock better adapted to poor land 
chan the Tees. water Breed: they, however, fall far Short, 


in the valuable properties of the es breed of the 
vale of Yotk- 


— 


1 


1 Lord Dundas hel bend the itock of Mx, 7 Tay 1.03, of Salon, which 
is excellent, . Cleaver, 
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| yale.of Vork. = 


262 SHEEP. 
The gheep of aar, Oh: Weihe, and bs Bera- 


x. AE EA. 


| colnshire blood, tO Y A; mixture. of the Tegswater 4 
N. lorthumberlznd: ; and, i in some stocks, some remains of 


chose breeds are still to be seen. The original breed of 
the tale, improved by those crosses, in this state, are rather 
ow. feeders ;, are light forward, have the chine narrow, 
the wool. ctrong, and heayy, and pelts thick ; but, through | 
the great spirit and Judgment of several of the breeders, 


che stock of the country is rapidly improving, by the in- 


troduction of the Dishley blood into them *, This! im- 
proyed breed i is about the same size, but produces rather 
more wool, though x much of the same quality as that of the 
There is also another variety of cheep in this district, 
which appear to have been originally of the wolds breed: 


these are kept upon swarth commons: they have white 


faces, rather strong wool, and will wei ich, when fat, about 
deventeen pounds per quarter. 

A few sheep are bred on the higher ncloed lands of the 
dales in the Western Moorlands, which are mostly white- 
faced, with horns, and of a very different appearance from 
any - others i in this county: they seem to be an unmixed 
breed; they are slow feeders, and will weigh, when three 
years old, and fat, about eighteen or twenty pounds per 
quarter, and produce about five pounds of dry, harsh and - 


| ele but on same Sheep, 3 and ON some parts of most of 


* We have been endeavouring for urtedn or zeventeen years, to get as much 
Leicestershire as we can. The first cross I made, with a mixture between the 
*Fees-water and Leicestershire, advanced my stock 128. per head in one year, 
besides getting them all off together without a cull,” six weeks sooner than 
those bred from the Lincolnshire sort, which were all bred and fed together, 
Without any preference in superior keeping. My half-bred Leicestershire shgep 
were sold at 453. the other at 32s, when Shearlings,—E. Cleaver. ty 

the 


| 


8 


the. «beep; very. n The whole of; *P 
worked up into the hosiery, for which: e of. — 9 
Moorlands has long been $0 celebrated; en mache 
- the, reputation of this manufacture depends. 


The sheep which: are bred upon the bejchts * the 
Weatern Moorlands are horned; have grey faces and leg, 


and many of them a black spot on the back of the neck, 


and wool, rather coarse- and open. It. is uspal to sell the 


vwethers of this breed off the moors; when rising four. years 


old, at about 168. or 188. each, which, when well fed, the 


, 


ensuing winter and spring, will weigh about sixteen pounds 


per quarter; but the principal part of the sheep on the 
western moors, are short Scots (S called in opposition to 
a larger breed of Scotch. sheep, called long Scots), which 
are. bought about Midsummer, and are usually sold off 


again in the wane of that summer, or the summer * x 


lowing, 


The breed af . on the Eastern W * | 


horns, and black or mottled faces and legs; are small, 
and very hardy, suitable to their pasture, and the climate 


they inhabit ; their wool is open, loose, and coarser than 
of those bred on the Western Moorlands; they are rather 


less in size, and sell, when rising four years old, at about 


128. or 148. each, and, after being well fed, will weigh. 


about fourteen pounds per quarter *. ; 
Ihe fleeces of the sheep of both the Moorlands, average 
from three ta. four pounds each; and much of it being of a 


very coarse quality, some not much better than goats hair, 


and frequently much mixed with brown or grey hairs, it 
does not fetch an higher price than 78. per stone, * six- 
teen pounds ! to the stone. 


2 
' 


© © # The moor theep are nearly as Fg as the bil and climate vil admit — 
* Cleaver, © ig | 
R4 Thus 
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© 


5 se ere fusfvel y, the summfes of all the Moetfands; Kttls 
- Mkteration. is likely to-takte place in this breed ; as long as 


ay _ _ a; 


Tuts Nah bbes seat en, . | 


779 er weep in this Reg: de Lage, white-ficed, herne, 
| Jong-weolled cheep, variousy mixed with crowes' of the 
ame breed, low: 2 varieties, ene 4 

eahivatsdwrats of this Ring, and i produbly mock more 
pamerows than the others. | 


Doe gent, an unmrced race, and cups in polut of 


| Number, are the korned-— black, or speckle-faced ani leg 


goed, coane and store oollod hee: this hardy race po. 


mne. wilds on whiett they now range, remain, they will re- 
main. In point of carense, mary of them are well made; 


and their mutton is not surpasded, when of a proper ages 
dy chat of any breed of sheep in the kingdom. 


The third race, by far less numerous than the others, in 
tus Riding, but extending themselves considerably into the 


adjoining parts of the West Riding, oceupy a middle re- 


gion, the grazsy summits of the ealeareous hills, and higher 


inelosed lands of the Western Moorlands : these are à pure 


unmixed race, very different from any others im this part 
of the kingdom, hut not altogether unlike the sheep of the 


dberns in Wilshire: they have heavy horns ; almost al. 


ways white faces; white and long legs, long neck, and, in 
general, x thin flat earcaze; are à hardy race, and have 
probably beer chiefly encouraged! for the sake of their 
wook, in X country where a locaF and peculiar manufac- 
fore is carried on, to which i it is peculiarly adapted. 

Feed. Fhe Best and the · largest breed of sheep, are sup 
ported in summer on seed-grass (white elover antt trefoil, 
with often a mixture of rye-grass), or, on old pastures, fag, 


S ccond crop of red clover, or sainfoin, and, towards au- 


tumn, 


85 for confining sheep on turnips. 


3 | Hu 
nina ecu kept en rope, cn off an 
for when, for that purpose. The witferAfeet is kürbis, 
except that the ewes intended te Hb, are frequertly 
kept ow the grass-Jund. In the spring gesd epherde 1 
ways ue eure & habs eher sone saved grits; forward 
seed- grass, or stubbles son down: with ee 
for their support, uti} the gtuds grows. | 
Tue aach of the war ο]] 176 xcteraly with 
teres 50 the fer ier pustures, «rabies, atk; i in Tring, 
#Eagabs turned om to the c ,4el. 
Thets are many cheep kepe de whole year without wy 
gesistance from arable bd, and thrive wel. 

The Meorland cheep are wholty aupported on 8 Moc 
lands, except that, doring the tine of their tupping, and 
sometirnes of lambing, they are brought withiri the inclosed 
kind. When the greund is covered with snow, a gan 
bin take a horse and ride about on the moors; to make 
tracks, in which the sheep will follow, and scratch through 
che snow to the heath; and Sorte wal draw a RAMON. 
Kong, for the same purpese w. 
These SReep, 
guffer under the rot, and experience little ineonvenience 

from the attack of the fly ; the last privilege, they seem 
to retaip;. but the first, to forfeit in a very short time, 
when brouglit down to feed in the rich Fee of the low 
oountry. 

No folding of chevy is practised in the Riding, for the 
purpose of making them carriers of dung to land i in tillage, 
nor any folding practised, except what may be necexcary 


_ ® Movr; of heuth- going ae im ie dules of Cunzberland, Wen 
quently ſed om the leaves of Hollies; during the severe storms of nοi . If HDI. 
Hes were Hunted in the Hedges or wiste ground in the North Ritiag Moors, 
woul# not the aeep-· ouners find much advantage in it? In sc vert des, nel ye 
5 for all * Smed#1/6; ; 


Breeding | 


while remaining on their own hills, tarely i 6 
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266 EE ISR pripyr, Fo | 
70 1 * Rearing.—The ram 15 put to FR ewes of 


the, better breeds, in the last week 'i in September, or during 


the two following weeks, according to the prozpect the 
farmer has of spring feed; to the swarth-common ewes, 
: the tup is put something later, and to > the Moodland oP ;” 


in November. "NE SEO 
The greater condition the. ewes are in at che ti time of 


being put to the tup, the greater is thought the probability | | 


of their breeding twins; on which account, the breeders 


| generally endeavpur to have them ee 4 in condition at 
that time. The most attentive breeders keep their ewes 


well, for two or three weeks before the time of lambing, 
in order to give chem a flush of milk at that time. 
The tup-lambs are gelt at about two weeks old, if the 
weather i is moderate, but if otherwise, it is deferred until it 
18 suitable; at the same time, the tails are cut to about three | 
inches long, which makes them keep cleaner, in case of 


| Scouring z and the bleeding occasioned thereby, is thought 


to be a means of preservin g them from the crook. ; 
The lambs are allowed to suck until about Midsummer, 
when they are separated from the ewes, and put to the hest 
keeping the breeder has at the time *. | 
hs 3 : Wading 
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* An e of late has taken place i in the 8 as great as in the 
$ystem under which that stock is now mange. There is reason to believe, 
that formerly wool produced in this country was much finer than at present, 
deing mostly, at that time, what is called short or carding wool, adapted te 
the manufaQure of cloth. The manufacturer at length took the advantage of 
this liberal supply of the market, and refused any longer to pay an adequate 


price, under the plea, that the demand for stuffs manufaQured of the long or 


combing wool had greatly increased, and that he would pay more amply for that 


ort of wool. Upon this, the farmer turned his attention entirely t to producing 


grantity of woo! upon the sheep, to the neglect of the carcase ; for, at that 
time, he did not know how to unite the two, and supposed the! flist: would be 
most profitable to him. In a few years, the market being supplied with this 
new kind of wool, the manuſacturer again took advantage of the farmer, and 


refused him any longer the usual price for it; though there is reason to believe, 


that the price hitherto paid, had not been zufficient to reimburse the farmer for 
| : | 55 | the 


* 


N alt, Shear mgy. eie Fan cheep e 10 
ed auf ahorn near a. fortnight before holding stock: the 
fore, pan of May, if a fine day offers, js. chosen for the 

| former, and they are zorn in about ten days * 
night aſter; about which time, the latter are wache. 155 


| he high Keeftst ich wilich the growth of this woal had Veoh frond : Fo 
| us the manuſacturer possessed the strictest monopoly, and prevented 
from the possibility of obtaining another market, he knew that the farmer must 
at last come down to his on terms, should he refuse to sell at the time. In 


the grower 


this sicuation, without à ptice for his wool, without a tnarket, and with much - 


of it on his hands, the farmer applied to parliament for redress; but in vain. 


| He way told, that the prosperity of his country: depended upon. the woollen = 


manufacture; that no country coud grow such wool as England; and that, 
there fore, as long as we kept the wool for our own use, 80 long we should 
preserve the manufacture to omselves: and that no innovation mutt be made 
in a system 80 long established. He attempted to contfovert, these as- | 
gertions, and offered to produce proof, that a bounty of at, least one million 


a year, was most unjustly paid by the farmer to the manufafturer, wo 


enable him to carry on his business, and meet with English cloth, the fo- 

reign manufacture in the foreign market; because; in consequence of this 
— close monopoly, he, the farmer, was obliged to sell him his wool to that | 
amount below what he should receive for it at an open market, and that, there - 
fore, there was not that merit in our wool, and our manufacture, which the 
manufacturer boasted of. The farmer, however, was not. attended to; and 
| he was left to'redress himself as well as he could. This he has done under the 
present system of sheep-farming. From that period, his whole attention has 
been turned to the carcase of the sheep; and the wool has been held of a secon- 
dary consideration. The consequence of this has been, that, a few years since, 
wool was of an higher price than at any former period, and at this time, is 
much higher than it otherwise would have been: the price is great, be- 
cause less i is produced than formerly. Let the friend of monopoly then learn, 
that to havs an article cheap, he must have it plentiful, and to bave it plen- 
tiful, there must be no restraint ; but the grower and the contumer mut meet 
en equal terms ; the market nuit be free to both, Whenever the blessings of 
pe ace arrive, the price will be greater than it ever has been; because the de- 
mand will probably be increased, and the produce will continue to diminish. A 
person, the most eminent of all others for the improvement of the breed of 
cattle, has been heard to say, that one thing only was wanting to ensure him 
an ample fortune—thie discovery of a breed of sheep without wool, This sen- 
timent, without being taken in its full latitude, has been for some years acted 
upon, considerably to the advantage of the farmer; and, derived from such 
high authority, aided by the test of experience, the influence of it continues to 
extend; for it is no longer a matter of doubt, that the food consumed i in feeding 
A large fleece, is not "ens by the sale of that fleece. V. . 


Washing 


ner. 
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mn be a em dhe, à holb ie made to inereste the "depth 3 


but 4 tiver is preſefred, as it is less dirtied, the quatrity of 
Wuter being ltget, and the e ee ys yn 


fleece is got cleaner. 


The sheep.to be " are ey with « . 


churdlles), close to the water's edge. One man is employed to 
hand them to two or three washers, who turn therm 6ut of 


finished. 

— cove hour Aten tage thaw, td heat 
| thirey Moorland sheep, per day his wages, 28. 6d. to 33. 
The operation is by no means nicely performed on” these 
long-woofled sheep, though, where show is av 6dje&, there 
are those who have the art to lessen redundancies of form 


by close and nice shearing, or fill up >&ftejencies, by leave 


ing the necessary length of wool. . 
In this place, is to be noticed the operation of docking, 
a performed upon the long- woblled thetp, particu- 


larly those which have been fed on turnips. As early in 


the spring as the weather will allow, eareful chepherds 
begin to trim the hind parts of their sheep, according as 


each may require it, from the dirt which has accumvlated 


pott ther daring the winter, amd which, owing to the 
length of wool, is frequently so great as to impede their 
motion. The tails of all the Sheep, and the udders of the 
ewes, are entirely freed from the woot; withodt it, the 
| udders of tlir ewes would be so chafed and heated with 
the dung and urine, as to become Sore; and the lambs 
: would be unable, or would refuse to suck. These dock- 
ings, as they are called, are afterwards steeped i in water, 


und, being washed, and freed from the dirt, afford à conei- | 


derable quantity of coarse wool, which is collected for par- 
ticular purposes of manufacture. 


* 
: 
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Salving. 


— potferined Whore thats 10/3 Hd ; 


the water on the chan 44. 4 10 ben. as hey are 


— 
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ꝗ— in A — of. als 
ereilt generally. throughout. the Riding which -is not 
* known. in the-acauthern counties. The objeRt af this ope-. 


ration. Whigh is performed in the autmn, is te proyent 
che sab 


and kill the ticks, which it accompliahes ff - 
ally; it js ao thought to be nonriching to the dbeept to 
Anme 
Gf; and to promote the growth of the V. 
The galve is made gf ter, and butter of an Airis 
litp: these, upon the Mogrlands, are mix in equal pro» 
nortionʒ; ename. 


man a ens of tr 10 tra of hutter. £34 577 19971 4 4" Me | 


"Phe tar being put into a tub sufficient) 1 th con- 
rain the Salve, when madde, is well stirred, until it becames 
thinner, agd acquires a light colaur, when the hutter, being 
melted ave 2 Slow Gre, but not $0 38 io make it hot, is 
poured amangst it: it is necessary to keep them well stir- 
red during the time the mixture is cooling, in arder: more 
perieAly w incorporate. the butter and tar. If dhe wea- 
ther is warm, it iy uspal to put in me. er. to 2 
Liſten it. 

Ihe first proportion, Gebe the ien e de- 
gree; but the injury to the wool, is reduced in en 
to the quantity of butter used i in making the salve · 

be business i is performed in the following manner : 
The man being provided with a piece of cord, the ends 


of which are tied tagether, he lays a cheep. upan the creal 


4 trallized bench), and ties the hind-feet,'by making a 


nooge with the cord; the cheep's head is then pyt through 


the remainder gf the card, which, if the card be à right 
length, holds the hind-feet pretty tight near the middle of 


the belly: the Sheep i is thus in a 2 position for the hut; 


tocks to be done. The man, being seated axtride the small- 
rene ay the creal, takes the hinder end of the sheep next 


; 98 N him, 


% 


270: 
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* 
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$HEEE,* 5 5 4 | LE 
him, 2 — ed in the * | 


per part of the chigh next to the tail; and Peers with! 
it to the fitat rid;ihe then takes a piece of xalve} the sige of 


a large haale- nut, on his fore-finger, and, beginning at che 


farthest end oſ the shed, makes a. lie of che alve-upon the 


surface of the skin, by drawing lis finger towards bim, 
driving chei spare sale in a round pellet before hs finger, 
until he has used it alk; when that shed ig sal ved, he 
makes a second, parallel 6 the former; at the distante of 
about two-indlies nearer to the hock, and so proceeds, till 
both buttocks are done: the'cord i is then taken off the 
sheep's neck, tied to the far end of the creal, and te sheep 


turned on its belly; a shed is then made along the ridge 


from the head to the tail-end, which being salved, he 1 
ceeũs ta others, until he comes round to the ridge again. 
About ten moderate · sized hep, is 4 day's work for a 
man; and the expence of ber Wn ner for nave gy. | 
is about-bd. each. *. 00 
Though this is the practice of most of the belle yet 
there are some who do not adopt it, but use, in the place of 


it, a solution of soap in water, or a decoction of- tobacco 
and ns and some others do ng at all. 


5 
F. © # 7B . 0 — * ' 
1 „ b x " 9 . : - „ * 9 17 . I * 
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* Tam pleased to find, that the practice that 1 ruggested i in note 5 twelſch, in 
the Report of Berkshire, of washing sheep with soap and wüter, obtains | in 


this district, as 1 think, it likely to improve the wool, and preerve nn 
'of the animal.--W. Fox. 


Salving is comfortable tb the atidiat and may add weight? to che KA 
make amends for the reduction of the price ; but it is a practice niany e 


do not like: it is not only tedious, but expensive, and-disfigurgs the sheep« - 
Many people use a solution of mercury and soap, and clip their lambs imme 
diately after clipping their ewes, in order to destroy the tick. T have practised 


it some years with the utmost gatis faction; and it ought to be imitated through= 


- 


out the kingdom, by all the Sheep-breeders. M. Y method i is as follows ; to every _ 
pound of mercury {atsegick) four pounds of sweet soap; boil these in water till 


disolved p put the solution into twenty-seven or twenty-eight galldns of was 


ter; the quantity must be repeated i in proportion to the number of lambs. Put 


tome of the liquor i into a large tub, in which two men should dip them up to 
| the 


) 


/ 


* 


1 


vantage tefived from-the praQtics of salving, is, of is es. 


kept off; when that is the case, we wash their back; 


HEEL. | Fo , } 270 4 5 
Ice eint eure to de tdvettained; whether the ad. 


equal to the" 'ckpence "oy Frcs rome attending the _ 
praQtice. 81 ? 2 7 17 * > (ts 122 3 * [4 „Seit pr 2t SF 
. in ae of this: Ridin g. are 


vobzeer to the rot, for the eure f which, no ci * 7 


ever yet been found, though many: have been tried; but. 


from the following experiment, which I made in mne W. 
ter of 1790 and 1991, it appears as if dry food, and'shelter, 


would have beneficial effects. I 

In the autumn of the year 1790, I bought MER 
which, on ihe approach of winter, proved to be rotten; und 
several died. x Had eight of the worst of the remainder put 
into a large straww yard amongst some beasts, where e, 
got no other food than-straw and water; the former 
ate very freely, and soon improved i in theit appearbndè of 
health and condition; but ane day, by some meuns they 
got into a field adjoining, where they contided dme 
hours: from some unknown cause, possibly from the Sharps / 
ness of the weather, or the grass they had eaten, some of 


them were $0 scized, that two died before they cod be - A 


got back again into the straw-yard; and it was with dim 
culty that some of the others walked there, where one of 


them died a little while after: all of these, on inspeRion, |_ 


proved to be very rotten; the others continued there till 
spring, and were in better condition than those which Had 
remained in the field: they all brought good lambs, and 


. them well, WY were W fed themeelves; - and J ——_ 


/ el 71 4 14 3K 


4 neck ; 2 them on a creal, or | ave and, press. out n of the; 
liquor as they cag, which should run into a tub get underneath to receive + L 
The ticks are all immediately destroyed ; the anhält, Easy and comfortable, 
turives well, and unn mach. rain comes to warh off the mell, the fly n 
n wk the e, 


- 


The expence of _ operation is 1 149. each. I * es By 
9 * ; 4 24 159 0 2. 'L $4 \ 3 When 0 
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wie the claws, of a very -naweous mel; if naglected, 


_ and is then found a very aan diane in mn. 


HEAP, 


— dle. it e en e 
ſected with the cemplaint, and had regevered from it. - 


Tha ſast:-rot is a digorder Shih in pot unggmmes 16 
this Riding: it generally comes on with a moigtzyiry bar 


_ pravud flash goon grows, 2nd the disorder pengtrates ndr 
wma hah, when the been begeme extremely lame. This 
" digaxder is congidered infeQions i and when it once gots | 
ins a 8tock, if not token. timely care: of, Hon gpreads its | 


— - 


* Themes certain 1 fox 45 desde which I havs 
met wick, is, ce oungas ef blue vitriol, two ounces roach» 
am, one ounce. verdigreace, And 2. quarter of an qunce 
eorfosive sublimate, all dissolved in one quars of double, 
dixtilled vinegar This dropped. en to the part affected, 
aud che cheep's feet being kept dry for a few hours after, 
will eee effect a cure, after being e a few 


imm. 


Thee is ; another 3 0 which 3 are Yabls i in 
Anuma; it is called the black · water: it generally attacks 
chest lambs which are in the best gondizen, «hank 3 
very audden dean. 
For this disorder, I have not heard of any cure to. be 
depended upen ; but it is generally thought, that keeping 
the lambs in dry stubbles, and partieularly where ths 7968 
is of a dry nature, is a good preventative, - 7-411 

Broegers,- There are several persons in this Riding who 
are professed ram-breeders, and are at a great expence to 
improve their stocks, by hiring rams of the Dishley breed, 
either from the counties of Leicester or Northumberland: 
- from forty to 200 guineas the season, is given hy. $everal 
of them; and these let out the rams of their breed, montly 
i these Whose object is 2 wethers, at various 

prices, 


HORSES. CI 


| prices, from five to fificen) guincas, ee sebst N 
their . rams may be lett to other ram»broedery; as 
high:as rity or fifty guineas. « 0 3.05349 - aft 15 11. Trek : 28 27 
Tha principal ram+breeders in the vale of York; a 
Nzwzy, of West Thorp; BELT, of Dalton; Banxzs, 
of. Layton; ALL1soN, near Layton; SurmMan; near 
Forcett ;- Bxown, of Aldborough;. Roninson, of Bre- 
conby; CHARGE, of Newton; WRIORHT, of Cleaxby i 
Mavxanvp, of Ereyholme; and Boots, of Kellerby. 
Those in Ryedale, and the eastern part of the Riding 
ae, CLeaven, of Nunnington; KznvaL, of New; 
Tarox, of Salton; Dowxzs;/ of galten; Rev, of | 
North Holme; WRIORr, of South Holme; Bienen | 
nene ol anne 6 r e 

0 3 
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Tonkeninz has long been fumed for its breed of 
horses, and particularly this Riding; in almost every part 
of which, considerable numbers are still bred ; the prevails 
ing species of which, are dn n eee oa 
the saddle. y 
In the northern part of e of Vork the bried he 
got too light in bone, for the use of the farmets; by the ina 
troduction of tob much of the racing blood ; but the most 
valuable horses for the saddle, and some coach- horses, are 
there bred, | 

In Cleveland, the horses are fuller of bone than thow 
last described ; they are clean, well made, very strong and 


active, and are extremely well * to * e 
the * gh. 


3 | In 


1. = nose. 

' tolls che vonchern part of the vale of York, the Howardian 
Mille, Ryedale; and the Marishes, a greater mixture pre- 
vails, both of the black and the racing - blood, than in 

Clevelind ; nevertheless, those districts produce; a*vety 

considerabile number of both coach and saddle- horses; but 
want of attention or judgment, or both, in the owners of 

mares, SO eee SW RE TIA 
injutes the breed“. if! A2 
I !be dales of che Eaetedn: Moorkinds, ad the coast, wry 
many horses, which. are rather of a smaller breed than 
| thee before described, but are a ** — race: i 
| generally too low for the coach. 10 
Horses Constitute a condiderable dnn of "the bak of the” 
| high parts of the Western Moorlands; the farmers there, 
generally keep a few Scotch galloways, which they put to 
 8tallions of. the country, and- produce an hardy and very 
Strong race, in proportion to their size, which are chiefly 
sold into the manufacturing part of the West Riding and 
Lancashire, to be Employed i in ordinary purposes +. 

Some large farmers in the vale of Vork, and in Rye- 
dale; do not breed many horses, but buy colts when two 
or three years old, which they keep until four or five,” 
wing them for the purposes of the farm; they are then 
sold, and generally to the London dealers. By this annual 
practice, their stock is kept up; and they get a considerable 
profit yearly by the horses, which perform the internal 

business of the farm: they are chiefly used at the plough, 

and frequently not shod till finally parted with; as they are 


* The farmer should keep his best mares for breeding; but, fog the take of 
two or three gvineas, he sells his best, and breeds from his ere 
mount. . 

- + Before "hp war, 1 were vel BY 3 to, as to the breed, the 
West Indies being the market; a two-year old giving from 71. to 101. : they 


are quitted earlier, and at a better price, chan what these Scotch galloways and 
the horse produce, Anonymeut, | | 


desi gned 


- 


ry 
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ben for the conch this kind. of gentle ai is of ser- 
Vice. to them, rendering them. quiet any] a any! wed, 0 
the harness. 5 ; 
The furmete who, breed bones, generilly breed-fipm 
thane mares which. are employed in the business of the 
farm: these are often worked | until, the, very time of ' foal- 
ing, after which, they have usually two or three weeks 
Fest, before they are again taken to work; the ſoal, during 
the time the dam is working, especially whilst it is young, _ 
18 abut, up 1 in a stable ; and it is the practice of some, be» 
fore che is suffered to go to the foal, after returning from 
work, to bathe her udder with cold water, and to draw 
most of the milk from it, to prevent the milk, which may 
have been heated by labour, from having any hurtful ef. N 
ſect upon the foal, Same continue this practice as long 
as the foal sucks; others, after the foal has got sufficient 
strength to travel along with the mare, take it along with 
her into the fields, and frequently suffer it to suck, from 
an opinidn, that by the milk being frequently drawn, less 
danger arises of its being heated, or of possessing _ qua- 
lity prejudicial to the foal. 7 
The general time of foaling, is ahout Maas (from I 
| wich day the age of all horses is reckoned), and that of 0 
weaning, about Michaelmas, when the foals are put into 
good after-grass, or the best pasture the farmer possesses: 
they remain there as long as the weather permits (if there 
be sufficient food), and, on the approach of winter, have a 
little good hay given them, where there is a stable, or ho- 
vel; that they can go into at their pleasure. The colts are | 
usually gelded in the spring following, and in summer, are „ 
allowed only an inferior pasture; the next winter, they 
make their living in the fields, or in the straw- yard, ex- 
cept they are intended to work in the spring, which is 
 _— expected of those of a strong kind: such are 
9 ah rather 


% 


— "OS ON. 


fad beter nagt un tho thine if lde dee hlghy/ un 
nie only put h. work 
r ae 


Socke keep weir colt 4 year lodger, before the opera- 


tion is performed, and find that such become the stronget 
aud handsomer horses. The foal always receives a great 
hook by being weaned, which it does not well recover be- 
fore it gets the fresh pasture of the following summer. 


cond check, at the very time they should begin to recover 
from the first ; whereas, at two years old, they appear to 
de in the best condition for the operation, and recover at 
Jeast as well as at one year old, and are mach * by 
the keeping df the preceding year. 

Many of the breeders sell their colts in autumn, when 


some two years longer, working them until two or three 
months before the time of selling them*. | 


Making up for Sali. The method practised by he 


farmers, in making up their two-year old colts for Sale in 


autumn, is to give them good grass, and only take them 


up about a week before the time of sale, in order to reduce 
their carcase, improve their coats, and teach them to lead; 
they are usually sold with their full tails, to dealers, who 


irt business, is to draw their corner teeth, in order to 


make three and four-year old horses have the months 'of 
those of five; they also undergo the operations of docking 
and nicking; and after having been kept for two or three 


- 


months on mashes made of bran, ground oats, or boiled 


corn, they are sold to the London dealers, who, it is said, 


| * I am fully pertuaded, that many farmers injure themselves by breeding 


horses, particularly by breeding indifferent ones: they cannot easily stock 
— farms with a more precarious and unprofitable Rock, —7. Smeddle. 
sell 


1 


{ 


The foals which are gelded at one year old, receive a be- 


rising three years old; but others keep them a year, and 


., afterwards make them up more according to art. The 


\ 


* 


VVV 
ell those three ar four-year old horses as if they were five 
years old they are then taken into immediate work, ei- 
ther for the coach or saddle; and in a few months, many 
of them arg completely. e by this prompts 26 
* severe labour. 

This drawing the eib, is, not a rand praftived upon 
the London dealers; they know the-deceptian, and im 
upon its being done by the country dealers, It is requisitę 


to be done come months before the London dealers finglly 


ell chem for uge, or the taoth which denotes a hore tg be 
| tive years old, would nat he grown; contequenty the der 
ception could not have taken place, Ms 
Exportation of Horses.—The horses whi ch are sold fer | 
the London market, if for the carriage, are chiefly bay 
geldings, with but little white on their legs and faces: 
those which haye much white, with chesnut, roan, and 
other unusually coloured horses and mares, geverally do 
not bear an equal price in the London market, but with 
other slight and undersized horses, are more sought aſtet 
by foreigners, and eagerly purchased by them for exporta - 
tion; or are exported by people of this country, who - 1 Ol 
them to the foreign markets, and ultimately obtain a price 
equal to chat obtained for those sold at home; by these 
means, the exportation, contrary to an usually received, 
but ill-founded opinion, has a strong tendency to reduce 
the price of those horses which are calculated for the home 
market; and since as many fillies as colts are naturally 
bred, and one-third of the colts at least, will either have 
too much white for the home market, or be of some other 
colour than that which is fashionable at the time, if the 
breeder had not a market for those, which appear to be 
two-thirds at least of all he unayoidably breeds, he would 
de compelled to put such a price upon the one-third which 
bappened to suit the home market, or variable taste of the 
| + | Moment, 


| 278 250 | %s. bo Fes FSA 
moment, as would pay for the other cots] Sch last 

_ wonld either be unsaleable, or fetch very inadequate prices. 
The consequence naturally flowihg from this would be, 
"that the price of hortes used at home, would be fat great- 
er than at present, when a foreign demand procupes to the | 
breeder, nearly as, good a price for the horses that would 
otherwise be useless and unsaleable, as for obe whi ich. are 
valued at home, 

Comparative Expence and Profit / Oxen and aps; as | 
wed i in Husbandry. — The dse of oxen, as beasts of drayght, 
in the district under survey, having already been noticed, 
it remains only to draw a comparison between the ex- 
pences of each, as accurately as the nature of the subject 
"will admit, where no particular attention has been paid to 
it, or experiments actually made with that view. Under 
a system already noticed, adopted by some farmers, of cul- 

tivating their farms, in whole or in great degree, with 
: young horses, purchased during their growth, and worked 
till they arrive at maturity, and then sold, the horse-team 
will be found to prove the most profitable; but this mode 
of management can only be of a limited nature, and there- 
fore can weigh little on either side of the question. To 
farmers who keep blemished, aged, or any horses meant to 
be worn out upon the farm, the ox- team will have the ad- 
vantage, and to the public it will be by far the most ene. 
ficlal. 
: The two following modes of stating the two Niem, do 
not appear far removed from the Tos” 5 


Horse- 
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| Horse-Team, for ane Tear. 
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O.. 6 8 „ Deen eee meg A. ; 
8 4 1h OH g; 3 5 
e old horee, — 2 | 0 
One four · year old horse, 2 2020212. 9 8 0 0 
_ Hay, or grass, for two horses, at 48. per 0.1 
Week each, for fifty-two weeks, - 20 16 © 
Gera Cor ditto, 200 days, at one: peck and „ 
a half each day nine quarters three TIE 
bushels, at 188. per quarte,ĩÜ 1250 9 


One year's interest of the first cost of he 
horses, 2% 7 - 10 0 
Shoeing, 4 . - . n 24 „ | = 1 * 0 
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By og KY days in the year, supposing 
them to plough one acre one rood per 
day, which, at 5s. per acre, is 6s. 3d. 
per day, but deduCting 2s, per day for 
the man's wages—their labour-will be l — 
48. 3d. per day, 42.1 10 0 
The improved value of the four-year old” me. 
horse, | - - io „85 9 
A five-year old hors, cold for” 75 9 
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A Pair of four-year old-axen, + + 


| By labogr 200.days, zuppesing them to; 


- che value of them at six years old, would 
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. plough one arcre per day, which, at $6. | 10 

- Per; acre, is 58, per day, but deducting At | 

- 28, per day for the man's wages—their nao? 

labour will be 38. per dx. 30 0 8 
oxen are worked two years, 


be about 281. which makes the improved 


value, in one year, , 8 > 25 0 0 g 
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DEBTOR, 
By wear and tear of two horses, value 30l. 

” uppositg them to last ten years, = 3 o 
"To interest of prime —_ 1 10 
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' oxen to do the work of two horses, the 23 

profit of working your farm with oxen, 3 

would be one-fourth more, 24 47 1 80 


If, therefore, the labour which 777 
two horses to perform it, were perform- 
5 ed with oxen, the profit of the oxen 
a 5 would be greater than the profit of the 
JJ. aa 


| 14 
5 : 
| b | us, 
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Thus, fqur horses 3 upon a farm, do not appear 


to leave as much. profit, by this last mode of cultiyating i 1 
as five; oren would, by the sum of 19]. 58. 6d. while the 
mer mode of cultivating it by horses, would leave a pro- 
fit of four guineas | in favour of the horses ; the balance, 


therefore, on the whole, is in favour of the oxen, by the 
sum of 151. Is, 6d. KIT I XS 
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Tad: breed of | Pigs, 8 EPS 3 he 
Norch Riding, has little to recommend it: they are chiefly 
of the old long- eared kind, with long legs, high narrow 

| backs, and low shoulders ; they are very slow feegers, and 
require good meat to keep them even in tolerable condi- 
tion. A few individuals keep the Chinese kind, and also a 
good breed of the Berkshire sort; both which are much 
mare kindly feeders than the first. In Ryedale, the Chi- 
nese breed àre gaining ground, through the liberality of a 
gentle woman lately resident in that neighbourhood, who, 


possesseq of ive. or three excellent sos, has distributed 
several of their produce, both male and female, in the 


neighbourtiood ; they are larger than mqst of the Chinese 
breed J have geen; the old sow, as she ran about, would 
weigh sixteen or Seventeen stones. 

J. Dewkxkx, of Salton, has also an 2 * of 
pigs, between the Chinese and Berkshire: they are deep 
and thick-bodied, yel made, and are excellent feeders, 
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: RABRITS.—POUSYRY AND PIGEONS. 8 
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 N'vew abb westen ate met ah on thi: Magee 
moors, und also on the skirts of the higher moers; but 
they ate not to that extent, 23 20 wake cher uit oy 
attention in this turvey *. 
| The species are the common grey, R's ardck on 
2 Warten at Nappa, in Wensley-dale, of about 1 F 
200 acres," which consists of silver greys, 2 is the only 
warren which has come within the knowledge of the Sur- | 
veyor, entirely stocked with this species: they are aid to 3 
| have been brought some years vince from a warren in Lin- 
colnshire, whither they had been originally brought from 
Ireland: the skins of this species, are worth double hoe 
of the greys; they are not used for felts, as the last, but 
dressed as furs, and ultimately exported" in that's wwe to | 
"wm there t to * worn 1 the Ne r * 
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- SECT. VI. AND-VII,—POULTRY- AND.PIGEONS. 
UNDER these heads, nothing worthy of notice -ocenrs, 

neither are they particularly plentiful in this . 5 
N have had any particular attention w_ to them. 


) 


* Thees anly dre of any considerable extent; one, which has lately been 
planted at Lock ton, containing between four, and five hundred acres,. and two 
others, some what larger, at Low end High Dalby, about two or three miles 
distant from the first; all three are in the neighbourhood: of Pickering, the 

two last forming part of che possestions of the Duchy of Lancaster. . T. 


SECT. 


ser. VIILL—=BEESs. | 


. Taxxz are many considerable stocks of bees kept in 

the dales, particularly in those of the Easterg Moor- 
lands, - Bees are extremely. fond of ling, erica vulgaris, ; 
$&c. and may be seen traversing the heaths in quest of 
honey, where the bloom is abundant, several miles from 
any hive or place of shelter: the honey 80 collected, is 
of an high colour, a strong, but peculiar flavour, of which 
many people are fond; it is therefore much sought after, 
and in the metropolis sells at an high price. This honey, 
upon being kept, does not candy into an uniform mase, 
like other honey, but separates into two substances, forme 
ing lumps resembling sugar-candy, and a liquid of not 
much greater consistence than water, 

On account of the season for Sean 
being a month or six weeks earlier in the culivated pary 
of the country, than on the Moorlands, many owners of 
bees, who reside within a few miles of the moors, are 
induced to take the honey they have collected at home, 
as soon as the flowers which afforded it have done blow- 
ing, and ther to send their bees unto the moors, to collect 


a fresh store for their own support during the winter. 
The hive being lifted from the stool, is closely tied up 
in à sheet, and being suspended on a pole, borne on the 
cshoulders of two men, is. thus carried to the place where 
the bees are to feed: when the season for collecting is 
over, or the auturan begins to advance, being again tied 
up in a cheet, the hive is returned, in like manner, to the- 
place from whence it was originally removed; there to re- 
— ox t9 deliver vp the wore that has 
| been collected. 
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SECT. Wenn 
AT che time of bug the origin arrey in ts PY 
1793, the prices for day-labour were as under; but since 
that time, an advance of from twenty to ewenty-five ber 
cent. has generally taken place, arising partly. from the 
great adyance in the prices of the necessar ies of life, be- 
| twepn the autumn of 1794 and the autumn of 1796, but 
more from the great consumption of men in the navy and 
army, and consequent present extreme scarcity of hands 
for agricultural labour. 

In the northern part of the vale of York, and in Cleve- 
land, where the practice of letting work by the piece by 
no means prevalls, wages were in winter, from 18. to 18. 2d. 
and in summer, from 18. 6d. to 28. per day, without meat. 
In the southern part of the vale of York, where the prac- 
tice of letting work is more frequent, wages ran from 1 . 
to 18. 2d: per day in winter, and from 18. 4d. to 18. 8d. in 
summer, without meat; or from gd. to 18. per day in win- 
ter, and from 18. to 1s. 6d. per day in summer, with meat. 
In that part between. Easingwold and Thirsk, wages did 
not exceed 18. per day in winter, and were from 18. ad. to 
13 44. i in summer, without meat; but for mowing, from 


5 2 "= : q 78. 
5 * * 


78. to 88. per week, with meat; and in harvest, 18. per 
day, with _— or 18. 6d. = day Wy were the usual 
3 
On the Howandian bil, the wages were from 10d. to 
13. per day in winter, and 18. 6d. in Summer, with meat; 
but at the western end of those hills, they were 18. 2d. per 
day in winter, and. from 18. 4d. to 18. 6d. in summer. 

On the southern side of R yedale, the wages were from 
xs. 3d. to 18. 8d. per day in winter, and from 28. to 28. 6d. 
In summer; but on the riortHern 3 side, they were from 9d. 
to 18. per day in nga and 18. back in summer, with 

In the in: 84. per day i in winter, * from 18. to 
18. 6d. per day in summer, without meat, were A 
mon wages. 

In the Eastern Moorlands, wages were 8d. per day i in 
| winter, and 18. in summer, with meat; but for mowing, 
18. 6d. with meat, except in the eastern part, where they 
were 18. 3d. per day in winter, and 18. 6d. i in summer. 
Ia the Western Moorlands, wages for husbandry-busi- 
ness, except mowing and hay- making, are scarcely esta- 
blished, there being very little employment of that nature, 
as the country is chiefly in grass. The wages given for 
on mowing, were 1s. 6d. per day, and meat; for hay-making, 
18, per day, and meat. The miners have'ts. per day of 
three hours . 
Women's wages, throughout the WE were 1 in 
winter, and 8d. per day in summer, except in harvest, 
When they had from 18, to 28. 6d. per day, according to 


emergencies of the season, and the qualifrcations of the in- 
dividuals, 


$$. . Iti is now a custom to lett work by measure, mare than to pay for day's 
work : it encourages the industry of the poor man, and gives more satisfacti 
to the employer; and by this way do labourers * a subsixtence double to 
n Mons * 
Hours 
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LaBoun'vy PHE: MBOR——SERYANTS. he 


'L unn ef Lebus. —The: time of labour throaghoot the 
| Riding, for men, is from day. icht to dib, in winter, and- 
om six to six in summer; for women, from biglit in he- 
| - morning, to the same hour as the men, in the evening. 5 
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| T ; cats, - ditto, ww 24,05. ig, 09> 
2 (32% 35 barley, ditto, Ms 1 2 0 
Mowing grass, per acre 2 0 2 6 
ee corn, including making the e 
$heaves, setting up in stooks, and een 
swathe-raking, ditto, . = 46 3 „ 
Shearing, including mak ing the sheaves 


and setting them in stooks, ditto, 6 © 4q 0 
Shearing, and gaiting the great crops of . | 
oats, which are 9 in Ryedale, nal ves 
1 - 
Heading hedges, ditto (28 yards), © 
I 
0 


. | Laying hedges, ditto ditto, 
- _ Under-draining, per rood, = 
Dry- stone walling, i in the western part 
of the Riding, made one yard and 
* _, three quarters high, and wo ng 


| above, per rod, 5 = 2 6 4 
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„ oof SERVANTS BY THE YEAR, 


"Tax wages of course e vary, according to the qualifies: 
tions of tlic individuals, and the cultivation of the country. 
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are higher than where the country is chiefly in 
— In che Moorlands, in 1793, 1al. per annum was 
esteemed great wages for a head man, and 4]. and from that 
to gl. per annum, was the same for a woman; but in the 
more cultivated parts of the Ridi! ing, 16l. for a head man, 
and 6l. or JI. for a woman, were the common wages: 

ince that period, the same rise has taken place as in labour 

Bk by the day. | Dicks ny | 
| * The time of changing cervant 5 — Marta 


| ö 
mas. | 


j 2 


0 — of e of the ein keep a 
| Pig, and some a cow ®. Whether the latter be, in general, 

any advantage to them, in point of profit, is a matter of 

| doubt, though it may be in that of comfort, and perhaps 


. Where, from local circumstances, it is practicable, a gentleman who 
wishes to make his cottager comfortable, would find it to answer to himself, if 
he allotted for this purpose two fields of considerable and equal extent and va- 
Jue, to be lett in common to a certain number of cottagers, to be pastured and 
meadowed alternately. Each field should be divided into distinct shares, as- 
certained by land- marks. The year the field is pastured, it should be in com- 
mon; when meadowed, each man dungs and mows his own share, and the af- 
ter- grass is stinted by mutual consent, and eat in common. The fields should 
be NN of feeding a cow for each man in tummer, and affording hay for it in 
wint Minute divisions of land, and multiplied hedges, would thus be $aved, 

and the ar of the cottager, and the interest of the land lord, better secured. 
The latter has ory to make a rule, that if one falls in arrear, all the rest shall 
be deprived of their land, or answerable for the debt ; they then Rssist each 
other, which would not happen if each cottager was unconneQed ; and should 
it be found advisable to desist from the plan, the fields are as fit as ever for a 
demon farmer, It has been tried for seven years, and no cottager has been 
found a day in arrgars.. According to the nuniber of the cottagers, and the size 
of the fields, two, four, six fields, and so on, may thus be appropriated. — An- 
mont. 
It would much conduce to the comfort of the labouring part of mankind, if 
the gentlemen of the North Riding would imitate, in this particular, the spi- 
rited conduct of C. MtTCuRgLL, £59. of Forcett-hall, who, from motives of 

Humanity, has removed the poor people from the most wretched hovels, to ha- 

| bitations whore uniformity and economical conveniencies, can hardly be equal- 

| | bed; he has also most conveniently attached to them both garderis and cow 
1 Smeddle, 


health, 
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| | Healthy cine labourers in the country are often words p- 
__" with/milk, than the same class of people in the town. 
Farmers do not usuall make the selling of milk an object 
of their attention, nd are, in general, unwilling to part 
with it, except to their own labourers, as they make of it 

ald- mille cheese, or maintain with it, their pigs, or calves. 
Considered in different points of view, it might, on tha, 
whole, be an advantage to the labourer to have as much 

land as would enable him to keep à cow: habits of saving 
what would purchase the. cow, are thus acquired; habits 
which might tend to hs ultimate toitifort,; and a little 02 
pital might then be laid up, ed. in ant vans is of. dis 
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Cunvziany,—New-mill cheese, 378. to 428. per cwt. (112 lbs.) 


Butter, from 348. to 388. pet firkin, * 56 lbs, 
Turnips, 41. 4s. per acre. : 
Hay, from 8. „ 56d par lone, ef ag hy 


Wool of the pasture-sheep, 81. per pack (240 pounds), 
or at 10s. 8d. per stone, of sixteen pounds each. | 
Western Moorlands sheep, 31. 16s. per pack, or at 
5s. O3d. per stone, of sixteen pounds each. g 
Eastern Moorlands sheep, 3l. 125. per pack, or at 48. 94d. 
per stone, of sixteen pounds each. | 
Tt 3 * The 
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50 14. or 20. per pout under the above prices. 
Sharables meat is always coneiderably derer from „ 


* rann. 


3d. per bunhel les, and eee 


time that tlie turnips are cotitemed; to Midsummer, owing 


ee ne e | 
| When of an inferige quality; might be'bought at Gd. or | 


to the farmers in general not providing against that natu- 


mur ute tine; and (was Mt Wide (1994) from 


0d. to 1d. per pound lower than uthal at that Saad of 


ths year, om account of large numbers of half. fed cartle 
being killed, from an apprehension of a scarcity of hay, 


and from the diminiched convumptior of fat cattle in he 


manufacturing country, owing to the oy PR 
trade. 

Cort also generally advices dre Ing and usu- 
ally continues to rh wit ant Harv; unit Mert Aan 
buy importation. 

II The prices of oats and barley were remarkably high, 
owing chiefly to the unusual dryness of the summer of 
1793, which caused in them a failure of crop. The price 
of oats in particular, might have been somewhat alsd in- 
creased, by the exportation of them for the use of the at- 
mies on the continent. 

A large proportion of the oats * in the "= 


Riding, are consumed by the manufacturers in the West; 


and their great price ma 

ing that of wheat, "= 
the last summer (as it always is in this country, when the 
summer is dry), has been higher, by near 6d. per bushel, 
than what is usual in other years. 


have been the means of increag- 


Butter and cheese then bore a greater price than com- 


mon, because the drought of the preceding zummer greatly 
diminished the produce of them, and increased the price 


af turnips and hay, the former being sold at the beginning 
as T 2 | of 


— 


though an extraordinary crop 


1 * 
— ? x 
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of winter in 1793, as high as six guineas per m ten 


when eaten upon the land with sheepj though, on account 


f thi daes ef che winter, the price fell before the end | 
of the year to four guineas, and. since that time to a «till 

lower sum; while the price of hay, of late years, has usu- 
ally been from 44. to 5d. per etone, nn 


ter as high as 8d. or 10d. | 

The price of wool was then considerably lower has i in 5 
1 year 1792, when the manufactures were in 80 flourich- | 
ing a situation, that long wool was sold at from 135. to 145. 
per stone (sixteen pounds) and was rapidly i increasing in 
value till the commencement of the present war, since 


per stone. 


4 


Which it has declined to from gs. to 20s. 6d. per mw 
and is still declining. 


The following were the prices of provisions at the se- 
veral market-towns, about the end of the ** 1 
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New-milk cheese, at 8 40. to 448. per cwt. 1 112 lbs. 4 
Butter, 38s. to 42s. per firkin (56 lbs. 0 | 
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 Wenaley-dale SPE cheese, 473. per ewt. 


1 the years 1994, 1798. and 1796, the prices of pro- 
visions rose to an alarming height. 


Leyburn market, there were instances of wheat being 


* 


At Ri 


chmond and 


sold 


sold at 24. per buchel. Uh Hes the 3 it 
; was sold at 218. or upwards ; 3 Gats; 408. per quarter; beef, 
. gd. per pound; matton, d. per pound: and alnastevery 
other article of provisions in proportion. This great ad- 
| varice was attributed to two different causes, viz. mono- 
| poly, and scarcity. I make no hesitation in taping, that ĩt 
principally proceeded from the latter ; ; and yet it is more 
"than probable, that the high price occasĩoned by that, 
caused a monopoly by many, and induced those farmers 
who had corn, to with-hold it from market, in hopes of the 
price being still higher; but the generality of farmers cer- 
Y tainly had very little corn, either in stacks or their grana- 


_ ries, and the monopoly Was . amongst the 8 ; 
corn-dealers. | 
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SECT, IL.—FUEL. 


Ir already appears in chap. I. that this Riding does 
not abound in coals :, those which are obtained, being of 
an ordinary quality, are only used in the neighbourhood of 
the pits, and there only partially, as in those situations ei- 
ther peat or turf is plentifully obtained, at a moderate ex- 
pence, from the neighbouring moors; and these are more 
used there than coals :- but coals are the prevailing fuel of 
the other parts of the Riding, with which it is supplied 
from the collieries in the county of Durham and the West 
Riding. The first are brought in one- horse carts, or on 
galloways, as far south as Thirsk ; the last, come by water 


to Vork and to Malton, from whence they arg carried 
into the country. = 
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The price of coals.at Malkon, 
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— R NDF TO of FR elbe an 
North Riding are very good, and the rest, in general, in 
an improving state. Much has been done of late on come 
of them, particularly on that from York to Mahon, by 
lowering the hills, Eraightening and widening it where 
necessary, and building bridges. Considerable pains arp 
also bestowed upon some of the roads, in seraping them, 
which, as it causes them io dry more quickly, not guy 
makes them last much longer, but at all times renders them 
pleasanter to the traveller, and lessens che drauglu of the 
carriage. On others, however, there is too much neglect 
in this respect, as well as in not filling up the ruts and 
holes as wr 8 and as soon as un u are Ade 
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There seems he can ovenight 3 in TER in granting turnpike 
acts, before a sufficient um of money has been advanced for making the road, | 


and keeping i it in repais, After the townships through which the road passet, 
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The talls which have hitherto maintained the turnpike. | 
roads, are no longer adequate to their intended purpose, 
v ot only on account of the inereased price of late univer- 
sally demanded for Jaboyr, but alsg on account of all that 
supply of materials being exhausted, within a reasonable 
distance of the roads, which used to be gathered from the 
; surface of the A and which was always the W 


8 entity; These circumstances affect ele in ge- 
neral, but by no means have an influence equal to the: exe- | 
emption from tolls, granted to the mail-coaches which 

travel on some of them, and which have caused, in many 
instances, $0 great a defaleation from the revenue which 
ought to have arisen from them. In one instance, a mail- 
coach has been established, which has put down a stage 
chat used to travel on the road, and the greatest part of the 
posting upon it. The interest paid upon the principal 
borrowed to make this-road, has, during upwards" of forty 
years, never exceeded: 41. per cent, and the revenue aris- 
ing from it, with interest thus low,” has: not been ee 
che liquidating of any material part of che principal; and 
the road must have gone to entite decay, had not the tolls, 
before heavy; been lately increased, dy act of parliament, 
Jol. per cent.; and notwithstanding this increase, the in- 
terest must still remain at 40. per cent. This indulgence 
| granted to mail-coaches, deserves attention. The plea of 

ger en and e reel to, n 9280 - 


£25750! GOT Wy + 


11 3 1 10 | 

have SEES thelr * x the vtatute-york, i appears hard _ "ON 
should pay a full toll, and a] de zudject to an indictment. 1 cannot help re- 

Making, that about three years since, an act was passed for levying a toll on 

the north side of Sunderland bridge, for the purpose of lighting and paving 

Durham 8treets, which i is the cause of much complaint. The public might, 


"with equal propriety, be compelled to find the inhabitapts of Durham with fire 
; and candle. E. Chaver, * 


* FEE Nr 92 4 « 
33 44 f 0 5 © haps, 


haps vindlout it dee viftice/ fm | As | 
a large profit. cke. 11 de e N Bod . en di per rd 8 1 

| Thb alm Ute et the turypiltesin'this Riding hass 
lately been doubled, and all will require a comiderable in · 
ercase when the present acts expire. Few pay an interest 

| upon their debt of 51. per cent.; many of al, per cents; 
nnd some only- gl. per cent.: and it has not occyrreditothe 
© Surveyor, that the trustees, in any instance, by having paid 
off their debt, in whole, or in eee able do lows 
ra under their direction. Nd £3 110 N 


| Parechiab Randi. — Some of the eee 8 


. York are im a pretty good state; though rough, yet 
ound; but a great neglect prevails in the management of 
many of them. Some are stoned upon the natural surface 
of the ground, and the ditches on each ide suffered to re- 
main all winter brim- full of water, by which, roads in any 
country would be greatly injured; but in this flat, . in 
nn wot country, they are almost destroyed. | 
| eee rake dated mthen Subs 
 Howardian hills, and the rivers Ure and Ouse, the pato- 
chial roads are generally in a bad state, no good materials 
a being to be met with in the neighbourhood; and this is 
greatly increased by a neglect, which almost universally 
prevails, of not laying a small quantity of spare materials 
on the sides of the roads, to repair any bad place as soon as 
it is made; in consequence of which, much api 
bour is required at the future repair. 5 
At Tollerton, in the last- mentioned district, 1. assess 
ments for the highways amount frequently to gd. in * 
N real rent, besides statute · duty. 
The parochial roads on the Howardian hills ane dens 
rally made too narrow, and steep at the sides, and are very 
the stones not being sufficiently * 


: * b 1 ; 
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295 7 ROADS, 
In che lower part of Ryedale, and the Mariahes, the pa- 
rochial roads are in as bad a state as possible: good mate» 
rials are scurce in Some parts of these districts but care 
and-attenGon, much mars t in them all. Many. of the 
roads are upon the natural soil, and in winter not pamable 
without great danger and difficulty, if passable at all. No 
part of England produces worse roads, either turnpike or 
parochial. This, however, may be in part attributed to PS 
many. of these roads being repaired by tenure ; a'sjiatem - 
which experience explodes. However adequate it might | 
have been ta iti ends in former times, when chere was 
little intercoume bet wixt place and place, and roads conse- 
quently were little frequented or injured, it no longer an | 
wers ĩta purpose; and magistrates and passengers now ra- 
cher suffer a road to become impasable, than compel an 
individual to repair it, at an expence beyond his means, or 
amounting to his ruin. This now would be frequently the 
case; for however extemive the land liable ta the repair, 
might formerly have been, it is, at this time, frequently 
reduced into a narrow stripe, on each, or at least on one 
ide of the road, perhaps into the little tenement and garth 
ofa cottager. Under these great changes of circum- 
stances, where roads remain liable to repair by prescrip- 
tion, and the individual bound to repair, is unequal to the 
burden, the law ought to allow some redress; for he can- 
not perform an impossibility; and it is not desirable that any 
one should be ruined with performing even what is pos- 

sible. Without this alteration of the law, many roads _ 
long continue in a state almost impassable. 

Several of the tunnels and bridges in this district, are _ 
not vutficiently capacious to admit the water which, after 
heavy rains, comes down very suddenly from the neigh- 
bouring mountains, and lays some of the roads, for a con- 

| siderable 


en — water, 1619 came vey | 
great inconvenience, if not danger.to. travellers. . 
The eee 
narrow, steep and rough. ien nen 5 
breaking the stones. & N Sig» 
4); Clevalond hold outan example. highly cer e being 
followed, by.every pert of de nation. The. roads may all 
be ranked in goodness with: the ſoremost of those of that 
description, yet without any tall : the Whole of the rod 
from Thirsk o Stakesley. x distance of twenty miles, ma 
be travelled : and alto all the other roads through the dis- 
tri. of Cleveland: they were a few years since put into nap 
complete repair, and are still maintaiged in the ame state 
by voluntary ane n eee of the inha- 
bitantt?. 
„Then adele ud Was wide, le hn nd "exculleys | 
form: the: hed of the road is considerably raised above the 
natural surface on each side; the barrel is generally about 
five yards wide, and forms about the sixteenth part of a 
circle, the whole of which is stoned : this form just allows 
Sufficient fall for the water to drain off, but is so nearly le- 
vel, that the carriages are not confined to one track, and 
consequently the road lasts much longer than when lad 
in an high curve; considerable pains are also bestowed in 
keeping them clean scraped, and repairing them 28 . 


it is requisite. 


| F 


The roads upon both the Moor! * are rou * 1 - 


hilly ; those passing through and along the dales, particu- 


larly of the Eastern Moorlands, are very narrow and 


rough; but in the larger dales of the Western Moorlands, K 

are in a pretty good state. 5 
| Over the Eastern Moorlands, . Kirby-moor« | 
side and Egton, for eleven miles, a road has lately been cut; 

the earth is taken from the sides of the road, so that the 
5 18 | barrel 


* 


5 | * | K6ADS. 


barrel is formed en any of it being thrown upon ine 
crown, but it is laid in heaps on each side of the road, 
which enables the traveller more easily to trace the line of 
i duriog.storms of now, 40 which this r is * * 
able in winter. 

Tunis practiee ought to be generally followed ab 
the Moorlands, where snow in winter, and many extensive 
moses, render travelling at all times dangerous to such 
Na as are under the necessity of traversing them. 
In the dales of both the Moorlands, some bridges are 
wanting across the streams, which showers raise in a very 
short timo to an alarming hei ght. Their great rapidity, and 
rough bottom, render them very dangerous to pass; 1 in 
the attempt, many men and horses have been lot. 

The roads in the North Riding are almost wholly re- 
paired by statute-duty, which is performed- under the di- 
rection of two surveyors of the highways, appointed annu- 
ally by the respective townships; but an exception is met 
with in a township on che north side of the Howardian 
Bills, where the practice is, to employ a person by the 
year, to do all the carriage-work, and keep the roads in 
repair; the expence of which is raised by an assessment 
laul upon the inhabitants. This has not been long prac- 
tised; but it is apprehended, t that the roads are kept in het- 
ter repair, at less expence and inconvenience to the farm- 
"ont than by the n method „ 


\ 


DV 


We 1. of the — between Hovingham and Malton are contracted 
- 'for by an undertaker ; but the work is miserably done, and the plan does not 
appear to answer. E. Cleaver. 

_ * A xeneral turveyor, or surveyors, chould be sent from some public office, to 
zee all the roads widened, according to the direction of the highway act, that 
they might have the benefit of sun and air, The present mode, of refer- 
ring this to casual observers, proves that the task is very IE and defec- 
tively performed. - 
| Two horse-carts should be drawn by the horses abreast, as in 1 &c, by T 
. which means they would be enabled to quarter or stride the ruts, which in time 
g would 


„1. 46 ie) bat the wig: love Gor: thi en 
e e mie der un es- Moch the greater 
number df farmers, who serve the office.of wyyeyor-of | 
W nn e * n eee, 


4:41.71 * ert 


would W 6. neee — 


as eaze to the farmers, he draught or wam.—9. Cortabadie. _ 6 ny 


ment, are rendered very troublesome to the occupier, wing to the badiess of | 
the private roads to them from the public road of the village d and the more the 
improvement prevails, of placing the farm · houses in their respective farms, the 
pee ee e ee Wer the aid 
of the 1 "Ft; ” 
- Whilet the habitations of the farmers are- collefted in Wilen tom minds 
roads are not $0 much used or thought of, as must necessarily happen when the 
houses are erected in the farms: the private roads to these houses then become 
of zerious concern; for instance, a gentleman has a large farm, with house a 


convenience upon it, perhaps a mile from the village, and half that distances 


| from the public township road; the private part of the road to the farin lays 
over the flelds of two or three of his neighbours, and is open, and those fields 
| of a spongey or clayey nature, and, perhaps, under the plough ; as z0on as the 
- autumnal rains set in, and during winter, when the produce, manures, &c, have 
to pass and repats, the road becomes almost impazzable : he complains z his 
neighbours, with reluctance, do a little at the gateways, and then let hitn 
drag through the other parts of the fields as he can; and this, 1 apprehend, is 
all the remedy he can enforce at this day, I know not a more distressing eir- 
cumstance,' and greater check to the farmet's business, than this too common 
inconvenience; * in case . n the land h-greaty dlank- 
nished. - 
I submit to the an of the ," Nr if all private roads leading er 
the grounds of other proprietors, to farms which are rated to tlie land- tax #t 
gol. per annum (or any other given sum), and upwards, should not be thrown 
to, and made and repaired by, the township, or to adopt some Fee 
remedy for this great grievance, —/F. G. Steele, 
However great the inconveniencies are at present attending private - oecupa- 


tion roads, yet I apprehend the last annotator's anticipation, of still greater ex= 


isting, when farm- houses are more generally removed out of villages, and placed 

upon the farms, is without reason. The reverse will be the case. If the farm- 
house be situated in a village, and the land lie at a'distance, the intermediate 
roads, whether private or public, must be much more used by the carriage of 
crops and manure, than if the house were placed upon the land, which would 
be the greatest relief to the roads of any thing that could be done, and is alone 
a sufficient reason for land-owners to consider of the propriety of removing 
the farm- houses and buildings on to the land; in mapy ee, the carriage * 
equal to half „ . 2 


and 


Many excellent farms in quality, and large tracts of land needing great improve þ 5 


* 
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woe strongly verifted in any instance, ein the ropules 


1 -- A084. 


| Ad inangemivat of mem. Now then a hy bt? 
That desirable object is scarcely ſo be looked for, until 
ttatute · duty is done away, and commipotttided for in money, 
and dvitable persons are employed to have the 'matiage- 
ment of so much road as will employ the whole of their 
time, ond u nutte ent whery allowed them ſor their rrowuble. 
Tue old provetb, of 4 * stich in | Elite raving nine,” is not 


of roads; dud int the preverit' system, the ztatute - Jabour is 
usdally performed about Midsummer, when as many more 
Stones are spread on parts of the roads as are nee,. 
after this period, they are usually let alone until the Season 


returns next year. The consequence of thip is, that for 
me first ein moni the roads are scarcely passable, from 


the quantity of loose stones that lie scattered about; and for 
the remainder of the year the inconvenience is as great, 
from their being wrought into holes and ruts. 
A As general remarks, applicable to all the roads of the 
North Riding, both turnpike and parochial, it may be 
. proper to observe, that in- forming new roads, it is fre- 
Auently the practice to cast them udp in too high 2 
and make them much too narrow ; in consequence of 
Which imperfect form, they are far less durable than they 
otherwise would be, were they on a true construction, 
that is, with fall from the middle, only. just sufficient to 
draw off the water: in their present state, no quarter can 
be taken, except that in the centre of the road, without 
danyer of being overturned. Sufficient attention is rarely 
paid by surveyors to keeping down the hedges, by which 
the roads ate kept wet, and are much injured, or to break- 
ing che stones, many of which are of an extremely hard 
quality, and therefore, will not grind down to an even sur- 
face without much wear. Many roads are, from this cir- 
meme, little” better than br oken pavements. . Surveyors | 


have 


— — that one large stone fired _ 
road, is ture . pges exec 4 
ens nappa ca r 

ws. A hae, aid dy idee e ee 

rity, no attention has been paid to the potitꝭve directiomu of 
the x3th of Geo. III. (the general turnpike and highway 
act), that ng private way sball be made of less wideh-than 
thirty feet, and no fence made within thirty feet of d, 

centre of any turnpike-road. | Individuals as well as'com- 

missionert, appear, by their acts, to be ignorant that-cuch — 
laws exist; $0 great is their neglect of them, _—_— 
the injury the public experience from that neglect: Ia 
laying out roads, likewise, turnpike as well as private, little 
/ | ny i le ee , 
_ © Invtead of going round the foot of an hill, a straight line is 
carried over the summit; and instead of cecking a Neve 
round à hollow, one side is to be descended and the other 
climbed. Modern engineers, like those of the Romans, 
deem te have not yet found out, that a circular line pas- 
ing from a given point of an hemisphere to the opposite 
point, is not longer when drawn on a Jevel at the base, 
than when passing in a straight line over the suminit; but 
they have not the same excuse for their ignorance, singe 
the straighi line afforded little inconvenience to à carriage 
d careely. bigger or heavier than 2 one-horse cart, but is an A 
mos insurmountable obstacle to a modern broad-wheelecd | 
waggon.* A striking instance of this want of attention, or N 
knowledge, is exemplified in a turnpike · road carried actos 
the moors, from Saltergate to Whitby, where, for above | 
_—_ miles, the road is one continued steep ascent, or de- 
; the whole of which irregularities, it is said, might 
have ben avoided WOE out the road in a eifouitous 
| but | 


*. ; | BRIDGES, 


but level led along. the bees to the West of the prom 
line, and without materially, if at all, lengthening it. ' 
| County Bridges. With the subject of roads, — 


dot, of equal extent, are the bridges maintained by the 
Riding; commonly called county bridges, equally. nume- 
vous or better attended to; the nature of the country, co» 
vered in great part with -lofty. mountains, some of them 5 
among the moet lofty in the island, among which various 
rivers have their sources, will probably account for both; 
certainly for their number, and the number probably for 
the care exerted in their maintainance. They have been 
for upwards of twenty years committed to the care of Joux 
Cann, Exq the celebrated architect of York, whose taste 
has embellished 80 many parts of the kingdom by various 
erections, but who derives his well- earned fame, perhaps, 
in uo instance more deservedly, than from his eminent 
skill in the construction of bridges. To him, and to a 
gpirited and intelligent magistracy, the North Riding is 
indebted for its many ornamental and substantial bridges, 
and for the care and economy exhibited in their construe- 
tion, and the public, for the great accommodation derived 
ſrom them. Their number is supposed to amount to about 
130, many of them of great extent, and erected in very 
dangerous situations. The Surveyor cannot help pointing 
out the little circumstance of their being marked with the 
mitials of the Riding (Y. N. R.), in large characters. 
Where public works are 80 conducted as to do credit to 
those who have the direction of them, that credit the di- 
rectors have a right to receive from the public; and the 
public knowing from whom they receive an accommoda- 
tion, will not fail to acknowledge the debt. The mark is 
moreover r highly useful ro the magistrates, by pointing out 


maturally ContieRted, | Perhaps in no district in the king- 


what 


1 e Fate Them appears to have, been, mare Ame 
: tion. paid to the bing of guide-pouts-in, times paßt, than.tp 
 Foewing chem in repair at pericat: many. of them has 
their arms broken gif. or. are are as G be legible 

| eee, wanting. . Without, their as» 


. poet 
ovary part uf ee Sas pectin: ©? 
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„ Aer, IE RANAKY nic 1: 
Ir has already been noticed in chapter I. sect. VI. that 
nature has afforded the North Riding navigable water on 
1 half, at least, of its circumference : the Derwent. and 
| Guse, from Malton, by Vork, to Ripon, on 24, south; 
f the Tees, two Varm, on the north, and the sea to the east; 
but chat art has aided navigation only in one instance, by - 
canal from York to Stillington ; a distance of about four- 
teen miles, according to the circuit which the canal makes: 
of this, not more than half is yet (autumn, 1798) finished. 
The object of this canal is chiefly to convey lime and 
coals upwards, into a country particularly in want of the 
former, and to drain zome low grounds in the vicinity of 


8 Aale to there minhtie, is a ttiking mark of civilization and * 
more particularly conspicuous throughout the county of Suffolk, than in any 
other county in the kingdom, in which I have travelled. IA. Fur. 

+ As a drainage, the object has totally failed, owing to. retaining a head of 
water for the zypply of the Caztle- mills, aituate near its junftion with the 
Due * lock way eroded at hen mills, which 

U | keeps 


Sons 
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FAIRS, AND Wanter MARKETS, 


h Yau: on the former, the the chief reliance” is bat for af- : 
fording : an incvine to deffay the expences.'"'D | 
will be conveyed the usual produce of the country, graiti, 

Putter, undd bacon, and perhaps Hereafter, timber and stbne 
| of building, or for the roads. From what judgment ea 
Ver de formed, more busineds is likely to be done 6tvthis : 
_ _ 'Earial, when completed, than Wis at first expected. B 
iS Perhaps in ti eat 8. be der pads Wen 8 
| "Vale of York, Joining the Tees and Ouse; TY wann | 


—_ ke rs 91127 9 80 ito 
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SECT, 111. AND 15. —TAins, 
MARKETS. 
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And WEEKLY 


Tux following list of the fairs, and weekly markets, i is 
selected from the most authentic printed accounts of them; 5 
to which I have made zuch corrections and additions, as 


the information I have received, and m y own knowledge, 
have pointed out. PE. 
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| 1 vy be water EO a level with the 1 of the on ama | it 
therefore was necessary to, make another cut for a drain, which was tunnelled 
for a considerable Meänee through Vork, at a great expence, which.has nevet᷑ 
anz wered its-purpose, owing probably to some ertor in the level. Tho retain · 
ing a head of water for them was of little eonsequence, as a steam-engine had a 
few years before been erected, to work them in times of scarcity of water, and 
by which they might, and (owing to all the water. being Wanted for the ue of 
the navigation ) now are, wholly wrought. hls 
” If we level of the Ouse had been retained to (A Les linie north. eastern 
environs of Vork), and a ten- foot lock had there been made, the canal would 
Bot only have completely drained chose Io grounds, but would have rendered 


that part of the city near to it more healthy: J add a very congiderable. 
a yt4-= n . Expenes 


Towns. 


75 e in Jo parry | 
for articles of cloathing and fart 


. ; 152 October 28 and 29, for en. 


tle, sheep, and for eloathing, &c. 


\f " E. Thunda Eaxter-Tyesday, £4632 A BY 5 


i 4. a8 3:08 a0 F 
Guisbrough, |) 


7 


l 


1 
Tuesday 


My [November 12, a small fair for swine 
| and horses. | | 


T Third Monday and 3 4 


| | 


ad July 5 and 6, for cattle, horses, 
sheep, leather, and small wares; Oc- 
tober 10 and 17, for cattle, cheep, 
- hogs, and leather; Tuesday sen- 


| * before Christmas, for cattle 


1 CITE, 
TT XX. Xx 

Ra 4. 718 
d 


August 25, for ons cheep, pewter 
and hardware. | 


75 J uly 5». and September > 5. for cattle, 
7, Bo horses, sheep, and linen and wool- 


len cloth. i 


| Tuesday before Febradey 15, Tues- 
i | day before May 1, September 4» 


Tuesday before November 22, for 
cattle, boots and shoe. 


April 115 for cattle and linen cloth; 
Tuesday in Whitsun-week, for 
cCattle and linen; August 26, for 
cattle and linen; September 19 and 
20, and first Monday after Novem- 
ber 11, for cattle. 
Whitsun-Monday, and September 28.4 


| for cattle and sheep. 


v 2 Towns. 


Ame, Au WEERLY Ars. 


. © "EE | 
Fair Days. 50 


— bam May | 19, | Jaly! 16, e 
| | November 6, for cattle, kilns,” 
- cheep, and linen and wollen cloth. 
Wednesday n Whiwunt week, for 


end Frida in Februaty, May, Oc- 
proving December, for cattle and 
Sherp. 


| . 


F cattle and horses; Saturday before 
Whitsunday, for sheep, brass and 
pewter; October 10, for cattle, 


ram-ehew on that day; the day fol- 
© lowing, for sheep. A market has 


every fortnight; for fat and lean cat- 

| tle, Sheep, lambs, and calves, and 

ako for wool, during the season. 

3 September 17 and 18, 1. cattle, 

sheep, ard simall wanes. 

| {November 6 and Ts for cattle and 
fl meep. A 

ea 13, May 4, 8 4. 

and October 2, for cattle, horses, 

and sheep; and second Wednesday 

in October, for cheese. 

ber 24, for cattle and s ep. 

The cher fin an ee eee the bee. 
#4 7-0 ; - / Towns. 


en 80 horst; 4 18, 
bret and sheep, — and wool- 
len cloth. 


horses, and small ware; also a great 5 


been lately established, and is held 


* 


Saturday 934 Palm. Sunday, for 


FAIRS, — 


= 'nnight befor May 12, Friday” 


Nene A 
; before November.ag..': > 1115 | - 


Saturday before. Palin-Sumday; (nr 


oo 5 | Saturday in July, and September 24, 


6 


nen ee ene 


1 Ty . 
jay 15, for cattle, cheep, and homes, 


3 Pe C | boots, shoes, and linen cloth. - "AS 
| ke” | baer 1, for cattle, sheey, hoes, 
8 eee eee 


L Stokesley If Saturday : 


4 


Tollerton | — 
Terence . 


Whitby: [Sararday 
Yarm Thursday 


Þ for cattle,” nan 


{Saturday before Trinity-Sanday, for 


cattle, sheep, horses, and linen cloth. 


Shrove - Monday, April 5, Augwt 5, 
I Odtober 28 and 29, and Tuesday 
A, } after December 11, for cattle, «heep, 

1 


leather, and linen and woollen cloth. 
August 26, for cattle, * harss, 


July TH for cal and dots a * 

- 18th for sheep. 5 22 

September 6, and Nees 

Thursday before April 5, and Holy: 
Thursday, for cattle, horses, and 
zheep; August 2, and October 29, 


* 
| 
| 

; _ $ECT, 


gr. V.—coMmeRen, 
wt? £0; v6.57; 177 Ke E — 
Tur dlatrict under survey, can by no means be called 

an unless the employment of many chips belong- 
ing to the inhabitants of Whitby, in the carryingarade, i in 
time of peace, and the transport service, in time of war, 
may give it that title. In external trade, Whitby does 
more business than any other place in the Riding, though 
this is by no means considerable: it sends several ships 

A every year to the Baltic, for the supply of the town and 
" neighbourhood with articles from thence ; employs a few 
in the coast- trade, and about ten, on an ave rage, in the 

* whale fisheries. 

Scarborough employs some . in che carrying-trade 

and transport-service; and in peace, sends several ships into 

the Baltic and to Holland, bexides employing some on the 

Coast. 

; . From Cleveland act; on the mouth of the Tees, consi- 

- derable quantities of wheat, oats, beans, butter, bacon, and 
cheese, are shipped for the coal-country near Newcastle, 
and for London; and coals, and other en, articles, 
are brought in return *. 

Malton is also a place of able internal commerce 

in corn, butter, and bacon, produced in that neighbour- 
hood: these are sent by water to the West Riding, from 

- whence ans and lime are brought in return, As lime is 


* The c corn — from Cleveland i in 1798, was not nearly equal to the 

+ quantity shipped in some preceding years, owing to the great demand inland, 

. wetward, and the great quantity which was made into flour, and shipped to 

different parts; the quantity of wheat shipped, might be 5000 quarters, and of 

| wats 30, oo0 quarters; the price of wheat, from 55. to 6s, per bushel, and of 
oats, from 2s, to 28. 6d. per * R. 


plentiful 


* 


MANVFACTURES.- | 
plentiful in the vicinity of Malton, what is broughs.by the 


river, is chiefly ee banke.of ib below chat a 


place. dit 10. ul. 2. MUSTARD zr Une 
Vork also, though not 0 within the Riding, ends 
to various places much ofthe produce of be North Riding, 
which runs up to ee , bacon, butter, 


G N eld ode vis 12k Ai is; 
0 * 0 
 % * 
* 0 - #14 4 So 4% mw. 


SECT- VI.—MANUFACTURES: ; a 


"$5 


Ar © Whitby and 1 are e comidentle ma nu 
factories of sail-cloth and cordage, for Mipping. 

For a few years previous to 1797, about 2600 balm. 4 or 
pieces of sail-cloth, were annually made. at Scarborough ; ; 
since that time, the quantity has not exceeded 2000 annu- 


ally. During the years 1790, 1791, and 1792, the quantity | 


of hemp manufactured into cordage, was from 130 to 140 
tons annually ; but the whole quantity manufactured in the 
years 1795, 1796, and 1797, did not exceed 130 tons. 
At Whitby, the average number of bolts of all-cloth 
manufactured during the last four years, is 9986 annually : 
about 250 toris of hemp are made into cordage ; and up- 
wards of 6000 tons of shipping are annually built there. 
At Peak, Eskdale-side, Little-beck, Sands-end, Kettle- 
ness, Boulby, Loft-house, Goadland-banks, and some other 
places, all in the neighbourhood of Whitby, are-works for 
the making of alum. By the entries at the custom-house 
at Whitby, it appears that about 4000 tons are annually 


shipped from thence, beside what is shipped from other 


places, of which no account can de obtained. . 


. 


3. 


/ 


Kn waeren 


iu che ales ef the Eastern MiGerlande, and in Clever 
mat sens ebane linens: aro manufactured, many of the” : 
small farmers 2 . now or four looms for! 
_ weaving'them.” 110.2 046 4% 
Ar Aae fn Cleretind, unn eltgentes Meadyiyars, 
add heetling mill, where linens ate made up eimer to 
the Irich, There are also bleaching - grounds, und ahbe - 
chinery necessarily attendant upon them, at Wass, Byland- 
abbey, Skawton, Otstead, and other places about the Ham- 
bleton hills, 1 * in rings of water calculated 
for the purpose FI, LM, 
The dales of the nn Moorlands have Jon g been fa 
mous for the manufacturing of knitted-worsted and yarn- 
stockings, The present mode of agriculture of that coun, 
try not affording the inhabitants much employment, this: of 1 
Knitting makes up the, deficiency ; at which they are 80 
expert, that it is very common for them, when walking 
5 along the roads, or in the fields, to be employed in knit- we 
ting, But this ancient employment is upon the decline; 
tince the increase of manufactures in the West Riding, 
and in Lancashire, spinning worsted has been introduced; 
and being a more agreeable employment to the inhabitants | 


K than knitting, 1 it is likely the latter will, in the course of . 
few years, be in a great measure laid aside. | 


In Wensley-dale, f in the years 1784 and 178 5. three | 
cotton-mills, and a scribbling-rill, were built, and a few 
ealicoes have been made; also in the year 1793, a small 
mill was erected for carding waste silk; since which pe- 

nod, a cotton - mill has been erected at anne 
> Masham, chere is a cotton and a worsted-mill; and 
in that neighbourhood, some shalloons and * are ma- 
. nufactured, but not to a great extent. 
Bricks are made near York, and in various bo parts 
6f the Riding ; j but the uge * them 1 18 generally declining, 
. Where 


MANUFACTURES, | 23 . 


where it is possible to — <6ogindef ta ; 
cexive tat tliat is laid upon them. Near York; flat tiles 
aud pantiles, garden- pots, and other articles of  coare . 

carthen- Mare, are made, but to no material eent - 
Almost every town has tannert and ta wers, to work uß 
the hides and yhins, mn ur 


at Ayton, near Scarborough, are furnaces and 1 
W run and malleable-· ron: 
| Aﬀey thus enumerating whatever may be 3 
muſadtures of the Riding, it will be found, that it may bs 
called a purely agricultural district, and to be less connected N 
with manufactures than ahnost any other district in Eng- 
land of equal extent; and in general, where che nature of 
the country will admit of it, to be inhabited by an indugtyi- 
| ous and sober race of yeomanry and farmers; a proof far- 
ther than which, none is necessary, of the absence of ma- 
nufactures; for agricukure and manufactures have never 
yet been found to flourich in the same country. Manufac- 
tures thus Gispersed, and carried on to this small amount, 
have probably not been otherwise chan beneficial to the 
agriculture of the district: they have in some degree helped 
to promote the population of particular places, that would 
otherwise have been unpeopled, or very thinly bertled: | 
they have afforded a nearer market for some particular” ar- 
ticks, and increased the profits of some of the lower classes 
of people; and thereby advanced, in a proportionate degree, 
the value of the produce of the land ; and some land in - 
their immediate vicinity has become more valuable, in con- 
sequence of being occupied in smaller allotments by ma- 
nufacturers, and at an — price chan a fartder r could 
afford to pay for it. 7 
The linen manufactory i in a eastern part tf the Ri- 
ding, and the woollen mandfactory in the western part, 


are, 


Near Pickering, is a mill for making care paper n : 


pF 


44 4 | N ron. 


are; 1 — e ee 
ture withöut being very prejudicial to the individuals 
who carry them on, by corrupting their morals, or im- 
pairing their health; but instances have already occurred, 
| eee pr ee in come of the ootton- 
mills,” 4 | 
beende te 0 tothe F 
interests of agriculture, were they not built upon so exten- 
tive a scale. Where people are collected together in large 
numbers, their morals are liable to be depraved, their health 
injured, and when employed young, their growth lamen- 
tably impeded, and strength impaired. At these mills, 
great numbers of children are employed, and there meet 
with nurseries of vice, whatever they may do of industry. 


oy 1E 1 I ; 
SECT. vII.— Took. 


Ir has already been noticed, that. the poor rates are e il 
| commiativety moderate throughout this Riding (and they 
are absolutely 50, where proper attention has been paid to 
the administration of parochial offices); and that various 
rownships in the Riding have never yet known what it 
Was to pay a poor-rate. These circumstances indicate, that 
the poor are either yet not numerous, or that they are mo- 
derate in their expectations. Both may be held to be the 
ſact: that honourable spirit of independence, though woe- 
fully on the decline, is not yet extinct in the breast of the 
lower orders. Few, unless the very profligate, who can- 
not be expected to be numerous where manufactures have 
not corrupted their principles, or injured the constitutions 
of the mass of the people, fly to the parish for a maintain 

ance, 


* 


| part/ of life, on a systematic principle of neglect and im? 


wr ' - - 
: ene ee e eb Tliey e riley fect 
themselves sunk at once in the scale of society; adegrada- 
tion which no one submits to without regret-. Thought 
ie lower orders know/ that the parich relief is their legal 
right, whenever necessity, however camed, may ci ˖ ett 
chem to vequire it, yet they seldom here act, in the early - 


providence, assured of this support in their latter days; 

a laudable pride generally prohibits them from applying for 
parochial relief as long as they can subvist without it; and 
| they ask not for it until absolute want compel them. W 
The labouring classes of both sexes, generally set out 
in life as servants in husbandry. In this occupation they 
are liberally paid, and many are able to save in a few years, 
sufficient to enable them-to marry, and start as hougekeep- 
- ers, in possession of the necessary requisites / of their situa- 


tion. While thus living and occupied, they learn the ha- 
bits of industry and economy in the hduses of the farmer; 
for it has generally been observed, that no people are better 
paid, work harder, or ate more economically maintained, 
chan the farming servants of this district. To these early 
habits, may much of the future comforts of this class be 
fairly attributed; nor ought it to be forgotten, that to the 


females a very large share of it is to be aseribed: their in- 


dustry is not exceeded by that of the women of any 
country; equalled by few: the dairy is entirely theirs; and 
no trifling labour attends it: they perform at least half the 
harvest work; they labour at that season with the men, 
and many of them as well; they weed the corn; they 
make the hay; they mould che fields; and perform a mul- 
titude of the lesser occupations of husbandry. For so much 
out- of· doors labour, it is not a little money that they earn, | 
which goes a considerable way in maintaining the family ; 
_  whilethe labourer” s wife, in many other parts, is only occu- 


pied 


8 


tion of their own Poor. 


> 
CY 
* 4 
. 4 - * 
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4 
pied in drinking ben, perhiths, darked. with gin. Athome;- 
when; the weather or seasan of the. year does not permit 
theilabburs'of the field, de women spin flax, or wool, 
chiefly for the ute of the ſamily For the men, there is 


comstaut employment, and high wages; at this time, more 
- work tian hands, and higher wages than are requisuie. 


Suat habit cannot but have a strong tendency! to keep | 
down the poor rates, and ele vate the individuals who are 
the objefz.of the poor-laws, by a spirit of independence. 

Hitherto, no receptacles have been construded for the 
which: have been thought by some to have had an unfa- 
1 which by others are highly commend- 
; though instances occur of a few adjoining: parishes 
uniting in purchasing or providing a house for the recep· 
These instances, however, which 
are not numerous, do not afford any examples worthy of 
 iraitation, or have any thing peculiar in their manage= 
ment, to recommend them: in them the poor are usually 


| farmed out, that is, maintained ene a nn 


invariably bad. 

* Nothing can tend more to preserve the 8 reapeck - 
ability of the labouring classes of the community, and to 
keep up that honest pride, which forbids them to accept of 


mme compusory support of a par̃ish- rate, and to render that 


acceptance a disgrace on those who are maintained by it, 


than the establishment of friendly societies, or associations 


voluntarily entered into during youth and health, for the 
support of the members in age and sickness. Many of these 
societies have long been established in the Riding; and 
their pre ces tn some few instances of embezzle. 
„have generally been well conducted. Fifty-one 


g eee under a late act of par- 


1 * zocieties in 1794. three in 1796, and 
| three 


— 


; . 
* * * N 
Paas. 1 
- 


ds nl heir combar is likely to neten by 
: (real avnociations. © <- Fe! IG! bt Nett Diba 
oe anne e enen recommenda- 
tions wfüch those soeieties / posen, we mu not everipok = 
- their dire? tendency to direinish the poor-rates, by-davti- 
nishinq the nurnber of those who would, without ve in- 
atitutions; be under the nenessity of applying to them for 
r clief; and their: iadiretit tendency; by introducing habs 
of economy, trugality, and foresight, among people with 
whom they were, provibusly, too deficient: the ſangurable 
operation: of ns n 
ae establisherl. % art eogertnobubt med. avid. 
. 1 — 
5 their number of free-cohoals, and the cheap and useful edu- 
cation afforded to the middle and inferior. _ n the 
* in their respective neighbourhoods. = | 
In these schools, not only many of the el 
<ountry have had their education, and from: thence have 
risen into eminence, but many, with most unfavourable 
prospects in their youth, have, with the aid of an educa- 
tion received here, risen to the first offices in the atate, in 
che profetsions, and in commerce. Our forefathers were 
no less attentive; to these foundations, than were those af 
aur neighbours in the adjoining counties; but it ĩs much 
to be regretted; that their posterity have not followed up the 
Principles on which their ancestors acted, but have allow- 
and, of late years, many of these excellent institutions to fall 
ina total neglect and decay, and their. funds to be.embez- 
Sled, or perverted from the purposes intended by the foun- 
ders. It is an undoubted fact, that of many of these school 
dit is believed of a majority of them) in this Riding, 2 
Asors are shut, and the stipends evaporate in ile lands of $1- 
nnarurs mattert : the gentry of the Riding are thus put to a 
N — — end- 


- 0 — 5 ; 1 = s 7 
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and che inferior orders, for whose use these free-schiools 
were more etpeeially founded, suffer an irreparable injury, 


ingtholy children. 6 is remote choc for their — , 


/ 1 


0 in being deprived of every means of education. The reign 


ol ignorance in the latter class of society, has been suffi- 


eiently long, and the fruits of it have nothing in them 


cominendable ; to it may be ascribed much of the licen- 


times; it is now fitting to counteract these evils, by the 


practice of an opposite system. Let it be tried what edu- | 
cation can do; enable the lower orders to think; place 


before them the advantages that will arise to themselves, 
from order, from sobriety, and 
in what cheir happiness wien _ will not turn their 
backs upon it. ; $20 

These abuses, together with some instances 8. dera 
red when inquiries were made into the charitable dona- 
tions, by authority of T. GtIIRERT's act, in 1786, of the 
embezalement of the funds and estates of hospitals and 
charities, call aloud for the interference of the legislature. 


p This, the committee, appointed to inspect and consider 


the returns made by the ministers and church-wardens, re- 
ative to charitable donations for the benefit of poor persons, 
notice in such strong terms, that we cannot do better than 
repeat their words: Your committee think it necessary 
to observe to the house, that upon the face of the said re- 
turns, many of the charitable donations appear to have 


been lost, and that many others of them, from neglect of 


payment, and the inattention of those persons who ought 
<to superintend them, are in danger of being lost, or ren- 

dered very difficult to be recovered ; and that the matter 
seems to be of such magnitude, as to call for the serzous and 
.xpeedy "attention of parliament, to amend and explain the 
$aid 28. by nn with certainty and precision, the 

| | Otdjecte 


tioosbets, and much of the unsetiled principles of the 


industry; and having learnt . 


\ 


Sede is which anne it to dest Ar e- 

ries, in order o procure full and tatisſactory returns, and 

he extablishmenr of such measures as may be effectunl for 1 

the relief of the poor persom wo were che objects of these wt 

donations, and for carrying Wenn anne „ 

e. of the donors into execution.” - - 

No farther steps; however, in the business, 1. . 
taken by parliarnent; nor iadeed does it appear necessary, 
while che statute of pious uses, passed in the 43d of ELIZ A- 
BETH, remains in force; a statute passed with a view of 
snatching these estates from the hands of those who would. 
then, as they will now, if they can, direct the produce 
from che poor into their own pockets. This statute em- 
powers the Chancellor, and the Keeper of tlie Great Seal, 

7 and the Chancellor of the Dutchy of Lancaster, to award 
commissions to the bishops of every diocese; and to other: 
persons of good and sound behaviour, authorizing them to 

| inquire of all such estates, gifts, &c. granted and founded 
for the benefit of the poor, and of all abuses and breaches 
of trust respecting them; a commission from which much 
benefit might be derived, if issued where such emberzle- 

ments are suspected to have been committed; but it is a 

commission which has laid so long dormant, as to have the. 

mes and en of i it almost- e ae 201 


SECT. VIII.—POPULATION. 


AN account of the population of a country solely occu· 
pied in agriculture, can be no otherwise interesting, than as 
stating the number of the inhabitants at the time of giving 


use in such a country, and where the property is aa 
} Sta- 


hh in hix-Ridings' no material. change in num 

bers is likely 10 take place. The Surveyar,: however, is 
by uo means able to speak on ihat interesting point, not | 
baring had che mess of. obtaining the information, or 

the time requizite for making the inquiry, in a district ao 
very extensive. All parts of this Riding, except the Moor- 
lands, are as. fully, peopled as the nature of it will admit. 
| Some of the old and large extates are less popplous than 
heretofore; for where an improved cultivation has taken 
place, the little tenements have necessarily and gradually * 
| giveaway, in order to form a farm worthy of the attention 
of a person possessing such a capital as might improxe- it. 
In general, the worst cultivated and most neglected extates, - 

d well as the most neglected and worst cultivated parts of 
- the country, are the most populous; there many people, 
with small occupations, plodding on in che path of their 
forefathers, with little capital, and less industry, contrive to 
_ finda bare existence. This consolidation of tenements, 
however, will be found, by what has already been zaid in 
the first section of the sixth chapter, to have been practised 
yo farther than was requisite for the encouragement of cul- 
vation, Very few of what may be called large farms, 
dye zuy where to be met with, the Riding being generally 
occupied in tenures of moderate extent. To counterbalance 
this declension of population, are the additional inhabitants 


df lands formerly lying waste, but of late taken into culti- 


vation; the great increase of the population of Whitby, 
and some addition to that of a few other towns; and, though 


there is reason to believe that little alteration has taken 


place in the sum of the population, of late Nu yet _ 
* is en by increase. 
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OBSTACLES 70 IMPROVEMENT: 8 


INCLUDING a Sas OBSERVATIONS oN AR. | 
CULTURAL LEGISLATION AND POLICE. 


i 
" 


THE obstacles to improvement in agriculture, though 
numerous, are either such as are general throughout the . 
kingdom, or, if of a more confined nature, extend to va- 
' rious districts beyond the one under survey; none are to 
be mentioned, -as peculiar to the North Riding.” Of those | 
general ohstacles, the following ar are the principal, \ =; 

. DT nthes. -:.- -- - _ J 

2d. The want of a general ;nclonire bill. 

3d. The want of such an agreement or understanding a 
between the landlord and tenant, as may induce the latter 
to lay out his money with a reasonable certainty of reaping 
the benefit of it, or at least not losing the prineipal, in 
case of death, or being discharged from his farm. 
Ath. A too frequent want of sufficient capital in those 
who take farms; and of an agricultural education among 
farmers i in general. 

th. The general monopolies of all the Gs of the 
land, which prevail. in favour of the manufacturer and the 
.merchant, and (as it is intended at least) in favour of the | 
consumer, in opposition to the interest of the land-owner. + 


„ et TO ——— 

6th, The present excessive taxes upon, and the oppres- | 
dive and unreasonable restrictions 1 in, the e of 
zalt. | 
- qth. The 8 incxease of the pogr-rates, 
$th. The undue liberties 8 * many in the pursuit 
* games 


Ist. Tythes, by Ws, a tax not only upon the land, but : 
on every exertion of industry or expence laid dus in ths cul- 


tivation of it, operate as a powerful obstacle to improve- 
n 8 e f. n the cause of, much land 
wmaining 


; | | 
* Agriculture is discouraged "Th every -cnnciltiation of landed property, 
which lets in)those who have no coneern in the improvement, ta a participa- 
tion of the profit. This objection is applicable to all such customs of manori as 
subject the pr „upon the death of the lord or tenant, or the alienation of 
the estate, to a fine apportioned to the improved yalye of the land: but of all 
inftitutions which are in this way adverse to cultivation and improvement, 
none is 80 noxious as that of 1y1hes—a claimant here enters into the produce, 
who contributed no expence whateyer to the produQtion. When years, Ons 
of; care and toil, have matured an improvement; when the hucbandman 
new crops ripening to his skill and industry—the moment he is ready t to N 
sickle to the grain, he finds himself compelled to divide his harvest with > 2 
stranger. Tythes are a tax not only upon industry, but upon that indygtry 
which feeds mankind; upon that species of exertion which it is the aim af all 
wise laws to cherish and support; and to uphold and excite which, composes 
the main benefit that the community receives from the whole system af trade, 
und the success of commerce. And, together with the more general inconve | 
niency that attends the exaction of tythes, there is this ad itional evil, that, 
they operate as a bounty upon pasturage : the burden of the tax falls with its 
chief, if not its whole weight, upon tillage ; thyt is to y, upon that precise 
mode of cultivation which it is the business of the state to relieve and remune- 
rate in preference to any other. „Pa Moral and Political Phiſocophys, 
vol. i li, p. 490. 
« Tythe, as it is nente a very * APW Fa tax upon the rent, 80 it is lors. 
a great discourage ment both to the improvements of the landlord, and to the 
cultivation of the farmer. The one cannot venture to make the most import 
ant, which we generally the wost expengive, improvements; nor the other 


to mige the most valuable, which are generally, too, the mat expensive, crops, 
when the church, which lays out no part of the expence, is to share $0 very 


% in che profit,” Sibel of Nations, vol. ili. p. 274. a 
5 e 5 % Thus 


——— 


A? 


anbra6tni 170 aura; = 2 


bebte in a state of unprofitable ern hich] by 
ploughing, and proper eukivatten, might be increased to hh 
more than double its present value. Though in some cases 

- the farmer might, notwithstanding the payment of tythe, 
improve the land with some profit to himself, yet the re- 
flection that he would, at the same time, Increage the . jg Lan 

: terest of the tythe-owner to three or four times its. present 185 77846 iN 

value, induces, him rather to forego his own profit, than | 
thus, at his own expence, increage that of another; with | 
whom, in general, he is not ey to be on the mest 
friendly footing. 

The following calcudnions wil agent * Fu 

oppressive tendency. of tythes; and, in the im ;rovement of | i 

lands, what a great proportion of the fatmer's profit „ 

go to mother, who in equity cannot have the l — 3 

to it. N | 

— is PER 3 1 Wig. 

| ate of nature; or nearly $0, and of the value of 28. 6d. per 

acre, subject to tythes in kind, which, i in the present state 

of the land; will not be worth more than 3d. per acre: this - 1 

he ploughs out with a view to improvement; the expences R 

and Free of which will be l as follows: 9 | 


Thus he who deserves he most or hie country, in conderjuonce of the im 

provements he has made, is the most zeverely burdened. The most valuable 

Class of men in the nation, on hose labours we depend for our very existence, 

_ are..deptived of the fruit of their labour, and are compelled to labour with the 

Are certainty, that in proportion to their exertions and expenc6s, will be the 
. of the N 8 owner.. . * e 1 . 
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_ tythe, 1 Straw & YL 
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Thus it pears. that the die er, without any ex- 
pence, or the exercise of any knowledge or industry, has 
his interest advanced, at the expence of the farmer, from 
28. 6d. to 4. 58. 4d. while that of the farmer, who is at 
all the expence and labour, and runs all risks, A amounts 
1 0 4l. 98. 6 | | 0 
The second year, that ws hould be a turnip, or other 
fallow; che expences of making which, will be nearly as 
follows : - | 


Fu 


4 


OBSTACLES TO IMPROVEMENT. 
. De. * N 5 4 e NE, * 2 Ce. l 
„%% Xo I , Re N ODp 
To original rent. 4 5 Hor 75 ; | 
three ploughings, with e 4 OI 
of d eres ef land, at > „ 
s. per acre each time, 12/0 © , 2 4. 1. 
ur chaldrons of lime per 1 | 
acre, and carriage 3 tay S Stances, are fayourable, the - 
+ . 128, per chaldron,” 24 © © turnip crop, upon land of _. 
: "4 —_—— . . 0 3 
5 
4 > © 
Thethind year, chis nod should be sown with oats = 
©  grass-8ceds; the expence of which will be about as under: 
- a; e e 
. i 
3 „ | 
To original rent, „ | | 
ax quarters of seed (oats, , © oats, 
. at 238. 5 618 © 
- ploughingand harrowing — | ; 
at 8. — e 0 ) 
harvesting, at 7s. per acre, 3 10 © | 
thrathing and winnowing 
45 quarters of oats, at 
16. 2d, — 2 12 6 4 £6 
zix months“ interest on MES. PE. '&+- 4.6, 
the above,. » 9 6 By produce, euppoge'$ quar= | 
one year's interest of hüt En OOO i of I) 
| year's loss, i 1 3 16 . forty«five quarters thrash. 
carrying to market, &c. 1 6 © e 44 0 
tythe of corn and straw ; five quarters oats in the | 
unthrathed, > - .$ 9 2 raw, - 4 14 2 
profit, = » Jo 10 8 $raw, e. - K 10 0 
| £-57 4 2 1 
N — — — 
; XZ 
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2 | The og pen ram. 
n D- * 


owing ditto, * 


| on OE 8 5 9 
|  _ prime gontoftheaheep, " , By one year's support of 25 ewes, and 
e 30%, 110 © of their lambe during the time they 


10], per cent. on the pro- 8uck 5 the profits of which may be 
dude, for cazualties, '2 5 o oa odlereak | 

_ 4ythe of lamb and wool, 2 . 1. 4. 

after the 10l. per cent. yo lainks; ut 190. tb, =_ : 0 


6 25 fleeces of wool, 9 e, 
| at 108, N 4 10 9 
— — 


WF C. 2 10 © 
The fifth year, grass. 
Dr. n Cr. 
} : 4. 8 d, b 3 ; 
To original rent, »-- 3 5 .0 
one year's interest of cost | a IE 
of sheep, say 241} 1 4 © By one year's gupport of 20 ewes, and 
10 per cent. on the pro- pdf cheir lambs during the time they 
| duce, for- casualties, I 15 PL suck; the profits of which may be 
tythe of lamb and wool, - estimated as under: R 
after the 10 per cent. | | / _” x Y 4 
is deduCted, | 112 23 24 lambs, at 128. each, 14 $ © 
I 3 12 1 0 7 tones of wobl, at 108. 3 10 0 
„ oof, $9100" 6 . (Lune 
2 £ W TE: Aloe he | — — 
RECAPTITUTATITON. 
D. . 
1 b | | 4. 4. d. 
by C. . d. By first year's profit 4 9 o 
To loss the second year, 23 18 9 third year's ditto, 20 10 8 
balance of profit, during fourth year's ditto, 7 16 6 
2 flve- years course, 30 19 2 fitth year's ditto, 1 1 „ 
C. 40 2 | 2 —— 4 
— — | . 
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1 THE range J PROFIT, | 


Thus i it clearly 3 ben that the G ſt for five 
year, in the improvement and edkivation bf ten acres of 
land subject to tythe in Kind, only amounts to 30l. 19. ad. 
while the tythe-ownler's profit amounts to 1 fl. 78. 24d. and 
che landtord's tent is ohly BI: $6. and this Whete the land 
is supposed to be already fence andr not to want draining: 
if these are necessary, the farmer will for many years de 
considerably out of pocket, while the tythe-owner will be 
reaping a profit equal to the above. What encouragement, 
then, for the improvement of land ? Under such circum- 
stapces, none can be made in land of ordinary quality, 
vrhich more strongly derhands i improvement. However, it 
may be said, that In the district under survey, che Hurtfil 
tendency of tythes is in most cases soſtened, by their being 
lett to the farmers for a rent in money, in many instances 
for a term of five ears, though in others only from year 
to you's ; yet, 3 as the rent increases at the commencentegnt 


— 


| 1 1 . FORE in my sentiments on this azubject. e * 

2 Tythes Indefensible,”” gays, Where the land is bad, and requires more than 
| the usual expence of labour, previous to the production of a crop, the tythes in 

kind are often fully equal to the whole profit of the farmer, and equal to the © 
full annual value, or the whole rent of the land paid to the landlord ; in many 
instances, it is far greater than the landlord's rent, or that and the farmer's pro- 
fit united. It must, however, be contrary to the spirit of the law at least, that - 
the tythe-owner should carry away from any estate as much property as is equal 
in value to the profig of the farmer; or the rent received aku landlerd."—» 
7 .. N _ 
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WI OBSTACLES To IMPROVEMENT. A 


of each term, and with the increased quantity andi improve- 
ment of the arable land, it has much tlie same effect in dis- 
couröging improvements as when taken in kind. 
An injury 80 great to the public, and so oppressive to 
the most useful and necessary class of society, demands che Ip. 
immediate attention of the legilature; which will be well 2 
, in devising the means * * it away *. - 


* 
. , * 
- * 
* * 
4 hy 9 * - 
- 4 2 
. |. * * 


Q Tythe being the greatest e to 3 . 1 1a, for 
de” comideration of the Honourable Board, suggest a scheme forits removal. 
9 © Suppose commissioners were empowered by act of parliament; to value and sell 
„pff all che tythe of every parish in England, save where the lay: rector is pro- 
hs Prieior of the estate, and, after having fairly valued the tythe of every estate, 
to give to every land-owner, out of whose farm tythe is taken, an opportu- 
: pity of purchasing his own, and an estate to be purchased with the accumu- 
ö lated monies arising from the several sales of the tythes of the parish, for the 
benefit oſ the parson, or lay- rector, in lieu of all tythe. To obviate difficulties — 
| Which might attend the execution of the scheme, if any land-holder should 
think the tythe of his estate valued too high, the cammissioners might be al- 
Jowgd to name one discreet person, and the land- holder another, whose deter- 
mination, provided they agree, should be final; but if they cannot agree, a jus- 
:tice of the peace, a lay-man, whose residence is nearest to the parish, should 
de nominated by the two arbitrators, as umpire; and the determination of the 
magistrate so chosen should be final. If settling disputes by arbitrators should | 
be thought too tedious, any person should be allowed to purchase the tythe of J 
another, unwilling to purchase his own, for the sum charged by the commis- | 
pioners, and to have legal interest paid out of the said estate; the mortgage to 
be renewed every seven years, and the land- holder, who might not be able 
before, to have an offer at zucht stated periods, of ann or purchasing his 
.PWNn, 
A lease of the land 80 purchased, ol be ak for the term of 1 
one years, with liberty for the tenant, and his limited assigns, to hold the sad 
farm during the term of years above named, even if the parson- who granted 
puch lease, should by privation, promotion, resignation, or death, have no pro- 
perty in the said estate before the expiration of the lease; the parson, at the 
expiration of every lease, to be restricted from letting the sald farm for less rent 
than was covenanted for in the lease preceding, unless a decrease of rent was 
general. 1 here suppose, that a lease might expire at a time when the parson 
was far advanced in years, say seventy-five, or eighty : from his age and infir- 
mities, he could not expect but a short enjoyment of his pre ſerment, therefore 
might be induced, by importunate friends, or money, to underlet the farm, to 
e very great N of his successor. | 


Another 


* 


1 


-GBSTACLES TO IMPROVEMENT. | — 


| field lands, and consequently'to their ithytovement. Te 
. expence of an act of parliament is so heavy, as to he iD. 


red only where very extensive tracts are intended to be in- 
Closed: an act is rarely obtained at a less expenoe than 


3 0ol.; frequently at a, much greater; which, with the 
5 other becestary expences attendant-on the division aud in- 


closure, has in some cases amoumted to near half W 
n value of the land to be improved. e 
3d. Though it is che prevailing practice i in the dent 
under survey, to lett the land from year to year, and wick- 
out any covenants (under which system, nevertheless, ben 
improvements have taken Place in it, and the same families” 
- have continued for generations on the same estates, with a 


full and mutual confidence between landlord and tenam), | 
yet there are instances where such confidence has been 
wanting, from the misconduct of one or both of che par- 
ties, and where a lease, or an agreement, ought to have 


been executed, to save either party. A prudent man, 
therefore, when he hires a farm, will, in most cases, either 
expect a lease for such a term as will repay the money he 


1 The w uf a general inclogure bill, operates um 
* — . enn 


— 


may lay out upon improvements, or, if he, take it from - 


year to year, have such an agreement executed as he can 


rely upon; and by following which, he can have little rea- 
son to look for removal from his occtipakion. Whether, 


2 scheme 3 the tythes of evety Henk were valued Mee. 


* missioners appointed for that purpose, and, after a valuation being thus made, 


the commissioners-were'to mark out and set apart upon the farm, or, if the 
whole parish belonged to two or three proprietors, the several farms for the 
use of the parson, or lay- rector, in lieu of all tythe ; if the valuation be fair, 
neither the landlord nor tenant will lose a sixpence. If the parson gets peace- 


ably an adequate compensation in lieu of tythes, can he complain ? The land % 


marked out, will increase in value with other land, therefore his successor can- 


not be injured: the old tenant, from his IE zituation, may * che | 


2 


| parson's field. J. Smeddle. , 


however, 


* 


— 


e. buildings, aud their ptincipal repairs; planting new 


* 
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2 1 an agreement can be hit upon; A will of. 
feu secure both landlord and tenant, without injuring 
_ eiher, appears to be doubtful. The principal cdvenants bf 
uch an agreement, on the part of the landlord, Should bind 
os him to be at che expence of all capital improvements, duch 


ſienets, draining, marling, Sec.; to pay che tenant, on his 
. quitting the farm, the expence of making the last year's fal- 
low, for the seed and labour of the wheat son down, and 


bor che grass-serds which hase been sow the-lait year; and 


do make u reasonable recotmpeme, to be determined by ar- 
bitration, for all extraordinary improvements made by the 
- tenant. during his occupation, for which it should appear 
that he had not yet had an adequate return: this last article 
in particular, would be a great inducement to the tenant ta 
'expend à capital upon Ia, where ns tenure a 
_ uncertain; PRO 4 
| Thos on the part of the tent; bould be Amiler to-the 
following : not to have in. ploughing, at the 'same time, 
more than a certain proportion of his farm, say one-half; 
that not more than one-half of the ploughed land, in each 
year, should be cropped with wheat, rye, barley, or oats; 
that not less than one-fourth should be manured for turnips 
or a summer - fallow; that not less than one-eighth shoukl 
be gown with tares, or with peas and beans, in drills of a 
zufficient width to admit of their being effectually cleaned; 
not more than one-sixteenth should be sown with rape for 
seed, line, hemp, weld, &c. or planted with potatoes (for 
any of which crops, the land should be well manured) ; 
and that the remaining Sixteenth hould be red clover ; 
that the tenant should not sell any hay, straw, or manure, 
from the premises, except the farm is in a situation where 
Straw is of more value to sell, than it is to the farmer to 
consume on his farm {in which case, the value of the straw | 
N 5 | | which 


3 


* ” 
” 
: 


nure).; that he should clean out one-third part of his fence- 


ditches annually, and cut ng thorn-hedges of les than. tag. 05 
-years' growth, without plashing them in a mazterly man- 


. NET, 


both landlord and tenant easy, can only be proved by en- 


perience. Something similar to the above, varied accord- 0 
ing to circumstances, appears in most cases necessary to be 


| adopted; and were such regulations strictly complied with, 


neither landlord nor tenant would e suffer * * | 
lauter quitting. the farm. 1 
| 4th: Another circumstancę, which greatly i 1 im- 8 
| provements in agriculture, is the practice (too prevalent 
among farmers) of engaging with farms to which their ca- 
pitals are not equal. The consequence of such imprudence | 


is, that the land is ill cultivated, and cropped much longer 
than is profitable. The stock of such a farmer is gene- 
rally of an inferior kind; and the constant and pressing 
want of money, frequently obliges him to sell his stock and 
produce at the most unfavourable times. Thus his farin 


becomes annually less productive, until at last, borne do wua | 
by continual demands, except saved by some fottuĩtous 


circumstance, he ends in being a bankrupt, . Young farm · 


ers are very apt to fall into this error, from which they 
rarely recover, not at least till after having spent some f 
their best n ud if not prejudicially, to thems | 


gel ves *. | 


Thanh tiles ace aids tbe by long __ 


servation and practice, to strike out improvements bonefi- 


cial to thengagiven and the public, yet the want of an edu» _ 


* It is singular in x the highest degree, that gentlemen do not epyuire into the 


characters of their tenants, If the character of a domeatic servant be necess - 


rary, that of a * must be more 10.— Smeddle, 
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Sich ig sold, should be laid out in the purchase of ma- 


e 6. 1 


Hom deen eee e gith a 
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-OUvTACLEE To BfenoVinne. 
ae more immediately directed th the attainment of ihe 


. Knowledge of- agriculture, is great bar to improvements 


amongst the far greater proportiorr of farmers. This elass 
"of people, not being accugtonet to travel from home, and 
having but little inclination for reading, is, in a great mea 


| zureß ignorant of the improvements which are made in 


other counties ; and, if a more enlightened neighbour 
ould strike out any thing new, or adopt an improvement 


a From à distant part, in his practice, is too apt to hold him 


in eontempt, for thinking himself wiser than their fore- 
Fathers, who saved money by he good old practice. Thus, 
through the prejudices of education, or rather from the 


Vuant of it, improvements in agriculture are much longer 
in being generally adopted, than in any other science. 


"thi A fair and open market is frequently shut against 
every material produce of the soi: the person, therefore, 
"that bears all the toil and expences of cultivation, and runs 
All the risk and chances of it, is excluded, to favour the 


"merchant and manufacturer, that deals in, or works up his 


produce. As far as the laws for these purposes have 
operated to depress the price of the. produce of the 


nud, they have operated against the interest of agricul- 


ture; but should their only operation prove to have been 


to favour the dealer, and not to diminish the price to the 


consumer, as is probably the fact, sinee every restriction 
in the produce, and the uncertainty of receiving 2 fair 
price for it, will have the effect of Giminihing the quan- 
tity in the market, and consequently increasing the price; 
then have these laws operated against both the grower and : 


consumer. But to enter into sueli a dissertation on agri- 


cultural legislation, as the subject would admit of, would 
far exceed the limits of this work: it is sufficient to Have 


hinted at it. The whjoa has em iployed the ables heads in 
the 


* * ; 
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' OBETACLES.TO, £MPROVEMENT:.. 


che system last as long. to engage their attention. 
Sch. The laws respecting salt, as We 


no incomiderable evil; and since the late duty laid upon, . 


it (in 2998), their effect will become more sensible in 


the curing of all articles which require a large quan-, 18 
tity, of it > bacon, butter, cheese, provisions, must either 


be greatly raised in price, er suffer in quality, from the 
Want of a due quantity of salt. Cattle of all kinds, in every 

country, are remarkably fond of salt: it wonderfully con- 
duces to their thriving, is a preventative of some Fe 
and a cure for others, and, in most countries except Exg- 
land, i is given plentifully to them; and was also here, be- 
fore the taxes prohibited the use of it. In the manyfac- 


ture of salt, a great quantity of damaged and dirty salt i 


unavoidably produced, which used to be applied to che 
purposes of agriculture, and. occasionally given to cattle, 
being sufficiently clean for that purpose; but the frauds 
which this permission produced, were so great, that the 
legislature found it necessary to withdraw it, and' to order 
the foul salt to be destroyed. 15 
It may not be improper here, to point out ee is be; - 
effect of taxation on this article: a bushel of salt, which, 
at the place where manufactured, could be afforded to be sold 
at about three- pence, or three - pence halfpenny, and which 
same salt is now actually sold in che United States of Ame- 
rica* for about 28. 3d. the bushel, after a transport of up- 
wards of 3000 miles, and the expence of freight, insur- 
ance, commission, and merchants profit, in the time of 
| war, costs to the consumer in England not less than 2 48. 
— per bone; . whole of which, abore about three · pence, 


. The United States of Americh are 3 ned” ext. as « Foy happen 


to be che. most distant countries to n ads oa W | 


* e f | 
\ = 5 Arises 


de country, and will continue for ages — _ ; | 


— v * oy 1 4 * o 
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687 letz- 70 nor gli zur. 
Ales wont taxes, or the additiviiet price de dealer In W 


| is obliged to put upon it, to indemnify himsdf for the 
money advanced to pay the taxes. 1 is to be temarked, 


that as salt is produced in many parts of the world, body” - 
Atutally and artificially, and" may be made without art 
or difficulty, wherever the sea flows, sale exported does not 


admit of any. part of the tax remaiting upon i it, but _ "4 


hace the whole of it drawn back. 


Itch. The effect of the poor. rates 1 abiote'to' e- | 
A0 being entered ST Hook enough has been Said 9 5 that 


Subject already. 
dh. From the 


- 


and amusement, since, in that case, it is only reasonable to 
suppose that the tenant considers, in the rent he has to pays 
any possible disadvantage or loss he might be liable to sus- 


tain; still there is no justification for such a person to go 


beyond the limits of his own property, and still less ean a 
person, having no property or qualification whatever, be 
warranted in injuring others, by the pursuit of game, for 


which he neither can, or has any intention of making 


recompense. What I particularly allude to, is the exces- 
Sive 1 injury done to neighbouring farmers by tradesmen, 


Who, in most considerable towns, keep packs of hounds ; 
and, residing myself in a situation to experience them, F 


am qualified to speak feelingly upon the subject. Were it 


possible to form an estimate of the loss suffered in my 
own neighbourtiood, by such trespassers, in breaking down 


hedges, riding over, young wheat, trampling the first year's 


grazy-eceds, damaging the turnips, chacing ewes ben y with 


gainedaws, and the neee Terry 
under them, the active and industrious farmer, in some 
sſtuations, sustains a great loss, and experiences à great 
check to his i improvements, and much vexation. Though 
. x landlord has the undoubted right, at the time of letting 


his estate, to reserve the game upon it for his qwn benefit 


— 
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lamb, and mixing the ceveral stocks of cattle and cheep, 


by leaving gates open, and breaking gaps in the fences, 
he could not state it at less than several hundred pounds a 


year — and all this.for the eruel sport gf ehacing a hare ! 
This calls for redress ; bur the agriculturist, as laws and 


Customs at prion prevail, has not the means of obtain- 


ing it. | WR Fs 

ei... and phearants, where the Abound, aL K. ; 
 8truQtive to the corn in spring: and the turnips in winter; 
many of the last, being wounded by them, are lost to the 
farmer, as they rot, unless W een after re- 


ceiving the Dung Sie go POET > 
To prevent these and other i inconveniencies,, might not 


che game be made, with adyaptage. to all, pajties, theypro- = 


: perty of the gecupier of che zoil? He. now updoubredly. . 5 


feeds them ; * and should the aner of the $91]. wich ta e- 
serye a power to hunt, shogt, or course over e * 


1 might hape it, by its being made a condition 
agreement between him = his tenant, 


— —— 
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SECT. I.—AGRICULTURAL — 
51 TV; 7 N ö l 1 Y 

THERE 2 are no Societies in this- Riding for ihe i "© : 
provement” of agriculture. Some years since, one Was | 
eld at Richmond; but either through a want of unani- 
mity and perseverance in the members, or from a defi- 


© ciency of their subscriptions, * en bas been 3 
Fed. 


oy 
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SECT. fiene AND MEASURES. 


Wrrammn the North Riding, there is a considerable 
variety in the weights and measures, which also vary 
fram those in adjoining districts: from these, as from 
every variation of the kind, considerable inconveniencies 


arise, particularly from the great inequality of the measure 
dal corn, which at present seems entirely to rest on the will 
of the farmer, and throws great difficulties on him who is 
desirous of selling his produce by the statute-measure, be- 


cause the corn-buyers who are accustomed to a market, 


N. LS ä | know 


\ 


\ + 


WEIGHTS aun Mkasun 


„ 


-kiiow the respective measures of each ware and «A 


course prefer that which is largest, since they pay no more 
for it, than for that which is agreeable to the statute ®. 
In the northern part of the Riding, the customary. bu- 


shel exceeds that of the Winchestef by full two quarts ; but 
nearer to the southern extremity, seldom by more than one: 


the bushel of some individuals in the Riding, is still larger; 
measuring about ten per cd more than * n 


J A 1 15 
A stone of wool in i York ee is sixteen la 4 


foi ounces in each stone are allowed for draught, that is, for 


thedraught of each fleece, the wool-buyers being empowered 
by act of parliament to wei igh each fleece wr if hey 
like. 


At Ripon market, a stone, of wool is sixteen pounds 
twelve ounces: © 


A stone of wool in the Western Moorlands, i is geyenteen 


pounds and a half; the half pound, 1 nen, is for. 


draught, as in York market; | 


At Darlington, where the wool grown in Richmond- 


| shire i is chiefly sold, the stone is eighteen pounds. 


In the Eastern Moorlands, the weights used by indivi- 
duals, vary, up to nineteen pounds to the storie. 

The pound of butter iti the Riding; varies from Sixteen 
to twenty-four ounces. 

Astone of all other commodities throu done che Riding, 


is fourteen pounds. 


That an uniformity of weights and measures chould | 
take place, is exttemely desirable, as it would be highly ad- 


vantageous to the public, 
£0 a A 
4 It ought 1 not bs depend on the will of the farmer; every man ought to be 
compelled to abide By the statute· measure; for want of that, much confusion 
and injustice is the consequence. . M. 6 » | _ 
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KBANS or > IMPROVEMENT, AND THE MEASUR EA 
bas 8 EXLEVLATED FOR fHAT PURPOSE, 


HE removal of the obatactes to Andie el : 
in chapter XVI. forms a considerable part of the means of 
improvement; dut as they are fully treated upon in that 
place, it is unnecessary to dwell upon them here. What 
remains to be done, is to point out the abjects to which 
the attention of the land-holder and the farmer ought to be 
directed; those will come under the following heads, Viz. 


/ 


Improvement i in estates. - : 
5 | | ini cultivation and crops. ' 
: HE by draining. 
by irrigation, . 
in fences, 
in live stock. 
5 by the tibet of agricultural socie- 
| ties. 


Estates. Those estates which lie 33 in small 
parcels, would be greatly cohanced. i in value, by being laid 
more compact, and the houses being placed in a central 
situation on the farm, instead of standing in the villages. 

| es | ... 


| MEANS or TMPROVEMENT. | 


This might be effeRed at a moderate expence, by ne 
proprietors of lands, in a township where the property > 
dispersed; uniting in the choice of a commissioner, ot 
commissioners, ho should be empowered wo exchavgs 
their lands, in such manner as they might . most A 7 
vantageous to the proprietors. 
It would be to the advantage of the Ee added 28 

tenant, if the former were to be at the expence of all ca- 
5 bra improvements; such as the buildings, che planting © 
| of new fences, draining, and such like permanent im- 
provements, for which he might lay on an additional rent, 
equivalent to the interest of the money laid out: che te 
nant, by this means, would have his whole capital to em- 
ploy in the cultivation and stock of his farm. | 
It would also be of great advantage to agriculidre, i the 
fallows, as well as the manure of each farm, were made to 
belong to it, by the landlord's purchasing them on the first 
change of a tenant. If this were to become the case, a 
scale of husbandry for a number of years would be neces- 
sary, n the t tenant to the system of cultivation - 
N ; 5 which 


2 


Here I Aiffer from Mr. Tux R, as Lwould never bun any man enter to a 
farm on such conditions as would bind him to any particular mode of manage 
ment. One of the greatest pleasures to a farmer, is to have liberty to try ex- 
periments in such a manner as his genius and disposition dictates. If he is not 
at full liberty to put his projects in execution, he is a slave: it must be a poor 


farm indeed, if a man would leave it for the sake of selling the manure and 
eto M. 


A scale of husbandry, would check ET VIET improvements.— * Smeddle. : 


Has not a landlord an equal right with a tenant to expect his property to be 


secured? Certainly he has; but if he letts his estate to tenants without restric- 


tions, he commits his property to their prudence and honesty : every mari of 

agricultural experience will allow, that the fee-simple value of landed-property 

may be greatly depreciated by the avarice or injudicious management of its 

occupier. In the course of my practice, I have seen frequent instances of this 
kind, and of the landlord's being under the necessity of taking a farm into his 
own occupation for a few years, to restore it to a proper state of cyltivation and 

fertility, This i is always attended with a great expence, How then can an im- 

"20% 1 partial 


ws 


N - 
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* MEANS or IMPROVEMENT. 1 i 


witch should be - pursued, . bat allowing him ag full Scope | 
in the choice of his Crops, | as could be done consistent with: 
that system: thus would the landlord be perfectly saſe, and 


| avoid the disagreeable consequence of a bad tenant leaving 


his farm, which he too often does, for the sake of selling 
the manure off the premises, and reaping his way-going 
crop. the sutceeding summer, upon the land which was 
fallow, the preceding year. The tenant entering upon a 
farm thus circumstanced, would have the advantage of 
| baying less money to advance; for if the farm had thirty 
acres of fallow, it would require a less capital, * at _ 5 
100l. . | 
Cultivation and a LNG crops, Such as niraioe; 
chives rape, to be eaten with sheep, or tares, should be 
substituted for dead fallows; ; or meliorating crops, such as 
peas, beans, rape for seed, mustard, line, teasles, &c.; for 
these last, the ground should be well manured, and such 
of them clean hoed as are capable of receiving that culture 
By such means, the land would be producing a crop annu- 
ally, and would be in an equal, if not a better state, for 
producing a succeeding crop, than if it had been summer- 
fallowed. Two crops of corn ought never to be taken 
without a meliorating or green crop intervening, except in 
cases of very rich land: if this practice were strictly at- 
tended to, summer - fallows would soon be annihilated. 
Grass-seeds for temporary leys should be more frequent- 
ly sown than is at present practised in some parts of this 
district; and when the land is intended to remain several 
years in grass, they could be SOWN without a crop of cor n. 


partial man think tut! it is wrong for an owner of an estate to lay his tenant 
under restrictions, when he has suffered so largely by the preceding one? 1 
cannot see the impropriety, as the tenant makes one half of the bargain, and 
they mutually agree on a general principle of cultivation for a certain number of 


years. th. N 
To 


j % 


4 2 


MEANS or IMPROVEMENT. 845 


2 Ts obtain à turnip-erop without dung. is er ex- 
' tremely desirable throughout the Riding; as it is now. done 
in a considerable degree i in the northern part of the vale of | 
Vork; for, by this great improvement, the manure of the 
farm, which is generally entirely ane ſor the wi. 
F# crop, is spared for the grass- land. Nen l 411 ef My 
Great inconvenience is frequently. pad, in his on 
diaria by che want of food, from the time of the turnips Hat 
| being finished to that of the, gras being grown; in coe 
,. quence of which, the cattle are almost entirely Supported \ 
__  en\+the meadows till May-day, which is the usual time of 
breaking the pastures.  Hepce, hay-time being pushed 
back beyond its season, the crop: is greatly injured; and the —_ 
pastures, if old sward, by the time of breaking them, have 
ing obtained but little growth, and being fully tcked thus, 
carly, are prevented from getting a cover which might 
5 defend the roots from the scorching rays of ihe, n and 
their produce also is thus much impaired. | Eb 
. To remedy, chese inconveniencies, ae . yet oc- 
curred equal to the ruta-baga and winter-tares: the first is 
in high perfection a month later than turnips: the cultiva- 
tion is the same for both; and though each of this new 
species of turnip may not grow to so large a size as those 
of the old « ons, Jets will it produce as weighty and as valu- | 
able a cr Ig as. each root is more ponderous in proportion 
to its size; and a greater number of them may be left opon 
the ground at the time of hoeing ; and where too thin, | 
they are found t. to bear transplanting, and the roots so Wh 
planted,” to be as large: and forward as those which | grew 
where originally” S$OWN,.. Sheep and cattle are not only 
fonder of them than of common turnips, but feed faster, 
and 1 think yield more tallow than when fed on common 
turnips :. pigs Ta yo full as al 0 on them, 1 98. poratgcs, 5 
and horses wile eat ' Grieg e 


* MEANS or mipzoveEntNT. 


Winter- tares, if 80wn eatly, will be found very raluable. | 
for the cheep- stock, to sueceed the ruta-baga during the 
month of May. After these have been pastured for some 
time, they may either be suffered to stand for à crop of 
seed, or eaten clean off; and if the land be free from 
couch, it may be ploughed up for a crop of turnips. 
By sowing rye- grass with the crop of corn the: year 
preceding a dead fallow;. much valuable spring food may 
be obtained until near Midsummer, time enough for the 
land to be ploug het. 
Great advantage will be found from froving part of the 
| rattan early in autumn, which will be found praQti- 
cable, either by cultivating. rape or turhips, to be eat off 
in time to so the land with wheat, or by the purchase of 
such elsewhere. This grass and should continue to be 
laid up during winter ; and the cover which it has acquired 
in autumn, will produce a very early growth in spring. 
By this, and the other methods here recommended, greater 
plenty of food will be gained from Lady-day to Midsum- 
mer, than'in any other part of the years. and Plenty created 
tube the whole & Kt, 


| Pulte 


* 


3 When 0 once the n has Ln, the praftics. of eating his 8 in 
the spring, he is almost forced to continue it; he is always short of hay, yet 
has more than a due proportion of bis grass-land in meadow; his pastures are 
overstocked during summer, often burned by the heat, and affording but little 
eatage in the winter. If ruta-baga, turnip-rooted cabbage, &. are left on the 
ground till May, the farmer Should haye a mode pointed out, of getting his land 
again into the usual course j preparing it ſor wheat the süeceeding autumn, 
that is, two fallows running, is what few will submit to, and would also throw 
Apart of a field, all that need be devoted to such a crop, into a different courze. 
Buck-wheat was $0wn this year (1794) after turnip- rooted cabbage, and it an- 
swered well. In this district, the fields are ploughed close td the hedges. 
Would it not he adyjsable to leave à belt of grass all round t—the loss i in the 
arable crop, never great near the Hedges, would be more than compensated by 
the grass mown ; the weeds in the hedges kept under without trouble, and a 
power of cultivating partial crops in the same held without injury to either; 
which last cannot be done when the head ridges are ploughed, The hay is 
usually 


MEANS or IMPROVEMBNTS— — 34S 
Potatoes —The raising of new varieties of potatoes from 
seed, is worthy the uttentiom of farmers j ſor herd is rea- 


son to believe; that new kinds might be produced, which 
for a few years would be much mor productive. than 


those generally in use at this time. | 
Sainfoin.— The cultivation of 8 upon limestone 
soils, cannot be too much encouraged, its value for hay be- 


ing sufficiently proved : several parts of this Riding are 
well qualified. for the a oF 1 ty where at . it is 
little known. | 


Though a Scale of aids t n to suĩt 
| every variety of sdil, yet the general principle of one cal- 
culated for a light soil, and auother for ꝝ strong one, will 
apply in most cases to simllar Soils in kvery part where 
climate does not | greatly vary. On these considerations, 
the following scales, formed agreeable to the foregoing 
principles of cultivation, are offered, as an improvement 
upon the present gystem of cultivation noby IPC in * 


= 


. _—_ surhey . r 18 
ST. 


. : * Id 
3 in each field, ; 3 \ node. the lde-side of a hedge; hs | 
which the manure is lobt, and great part of the hay wagted. Would not pota- 
toes or carrots, housed, be an ad vantagedus provision fe spring fodder ?—at all 
events, corte gui coute. To clear ifieadows, as well as pastures, with the first 
approach of vegetation in the spring, seems an e foundation for good 
husbandry.— Anonymous. CRY | 

Ruta-baga may be plilled and ira a h. will laid by to used as 
wanted: it may this way be pteserved until Midsummer; and the land on 
which it grew is thereby set at liberty to he cropped; but if this practice is not 
thought fit to be adopted, and the whole field is wished to be kept in the same 
state of cultivation, that part which had been-cropped \ th ruta-baga, might be 
own with buck-wheat and gravs- seeds, or with grass-seeds alone, the remain - 
der of the Reld which was turnips, being supposed to be son with oats or bar 
ley, and grassseeds: thus the whole Reld 2 * hegt in a similür state of 
cultivation. J. T. — - E * 

Whatever may be the best theoretic system of Aan the quantity of 
arable possessed by the farmer, should be proportioned to M denmand of 
money, and the number of labourers, The plough, if used without a full sup- 
ply of both, is ruinous — Andnymous. 
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Stale of Cultivation for 100 Heres of 
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+. 


Remar ks. 


Turnips- | 


—_ 


Each year there will be of corn » 


Turnips, 
Temporary grass-ley, 


Clover, 
# 6 þ * 


\ | , - ; ; \ 


Near — By the term corn, is eber A Tye, | 
1 or oats, to be sown at the option of the tenant. 


"MEANS or IMPROVEMENT. | 


He might also have the liberty of sowing Half of the lan 


proposed for clover, if properly manured, wich flax, 
rape, mustard, &c. or with vetches, or peas and beans, 
if well hoed; all which are gpod * 1 for 
wheat, 
Where lime is to be had at a aw expence, it odd 2 
be used for the turnip- crop, the second year after grass, at 
the rate of six chaldrons per acre, if not of a very caustic 
quality; 7 for the other — 10 land should be ma- 
nured with dung. 

The advantages of this mode cf. cropping and.cltiva- 
tion, are, that the land never bears corn two years in suc- 
cession, but a meliorating i intervenes between every two ex- 
' hausting crops. Lime is known to lose its effect by fre- 
quent use in small quantities; but here it would only be 
limed once in ten years. It is also equally well known, 
that land tires of clover, by being frequently cropped with 
it; but by the preceding scale, it is only sown on the same 
land once in ten years; and if any of those crops which are 
proposed for the tenant to have a liberty to sow, in lieu 
of half the clover, are nn, it only occurs once in 
twenty years. 15 

The principle of the scale will admit of further variety, 
according to the judgment of the occupier. The grass- 


land, when ploughed out, may either be sown in autumn 


with wheat or rye, or be sown in spring with oats, peas, 
or beans; and that half of the land which had been limed, 

and bore turnips, might be sown with wheat or rye; or the 

whole might be sown down with barley or oats in the 
spring : the crop succeeding the clover, or other crop in 

5 lieu of it, also admits of the same variety. | 

TAJ | ; OT as One 
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; \ 
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Oboe half of dhe land allotted for turnips,$hould. be fr 
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SCALE OF CULTIVATION FOR ONE HUNDRED AND TW 


— 


— 


— — — — — = = —— _ — 
1 1 _ : Green fallow |Oats or barley Clover or peas| Wheat 
2 Green Rallow | Clover or peas Wheat Beans - 
| 3 Oats or barley Wheat 1 Grass-ley 
4 [Clover or peas Beans Grass-ley rass 
5 3 Wheat Grass-ley rass rass | h 
Beans Grass rass rass Grass Grass 
7 Grass-ley Grass rass Grass Grass -+- [Oats or beans 
8 [Grass Grass Grass Grass Oats or beans Green fallow |Oat 
9 [Gran Grass rass — or beans Green fallow Oats or barley|Clo 
10 [Grass Grass Oats or beans Green fallow [Oats or barley Clover or peas Wh 
It [Grass Oats or beans [Green fallow Oats or barley Clover or Wheat - (Bea 
12 'Grass - Green fallow [Oats. or barley Clover or peas Wheat Beans Gra 


\ 


[4 
[ : 


* Grazs-ley |—What, after beans It will certainly be natural grass, after a rotation of oaty, peas, wheat, beans.: 
According to the too common mode of cultivating beans as a last crop before a fallow, without manure or hoeing 
directed, they are made a fallow- crop; and the land will be as clean, and in as good condition, as after a crop of potato: 


the land cannot be put into a more vuitable state 


* 


to be son with grass · se 


F 


eds, and so profitably as is here directed.— 7 


#5 


4 


T5 iT i. i TT,” 
s. ey? Grass Frass [Graz : Grass 

$ Grass. Grass Grass Oats or beans | 
8 Grass Grass 2 Oats or beans [Green fallow | 
8 Grass Grass Oats or 4 Green fallow [Oats or barley], 
8. Grass {Oats or beans Green fallow |Oats or barley|Clover or peas} 
"=o Oats or beans Green fallow [Oats or dks Clover or peas|Wheat 

or beans Green fallow |Oats or barley Clover or peas|Wheat Beans 

n fallow [Oats or barley Clover or peas Beans Grass-ley 

or barley|Clover or peas|Wheat Grass-ley [Grass . 
er or peas Wheat Beans Grass Grass a 
at Beans _ (Grass-ley Grass Grass | 
Ss ___'Grass-ley |Grass A Grass [Grass : 


4 


8 beans,—F. Baillie. 
wre or hoeing, the last note would properly apply; but if the beans are cultivated as 
crop of potatoes, zupposing the w of manure * to each crop to de the zame : 
3 7. bo 
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| Each year there will be of white corn 
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furrows each, and well gripped, to carry off all surfaces 


in the place of oats or barley, and the successive crops. 


mxandor IMPROVEMENT: 9 55 - $47 


_ RemarkioAs e000 as. the crop; of oats, r beans, aſtet ; 
grass, is harvested, the land-#hould be ploughed, and so] 


with. rape and rye for spring feed for gheep) which is so 


much towards fitting the land for the succeedinig green 5 

crop, which might de either rape, e tares, or . 

nps. 1 
s OI PIR a great advantage to the crop 1 if 8 


8 the land, as soon as the preceding crop of wheat was har- . 


vested, were to be ploughed in narrow Tidges of about ſous 


water: by this means, the land would be laid dry, and 
would be greatly meſiorated by so large a proportion of 
Surface being exposed to the ſrosts. The land in spring. 
ought to have two ploughings, and be manured: the-beans 
should be sown in rows, to admit of the land being more 


|  effectually.cleaned and hoed. When'the beans are har- 
vested, the Jand should be again laid up in Tidges, as in the 


preceding year, and in spring should be ploughed. twice, 
and made fine by harrowings, and the grass: seeds son 
along with some tares, or rape and LIVE!) all to be eat wand 
together with sheep. 

The fields which have been in grass FR 2 or six 


oe, or the two last, along with the first crop of clover, 
would be the most proper to mow for hay, 


This scale will also admit of considerable variety of 
cropping, without deviating from its principle: the occu- 
pier may either sow oats or beans after the grass; or | 
teasles, rape, or flax, may be sown, if well manured ,- 
As teasles and rape come to maturity the second year after 


©- they are sown, they occupy the land in the years it is et 


out for a green fallow, which they amply supply che place 
of, when properly cultivated; and in that case, the land 
would be in a good state for a wwheat- crop, which would be 


the 


* 


3 MEANS' OF IM ROVER. 


che same as in the scale. A crop of flax would make no 
alteration beyond the year in which it was grown; b. 
Draining v. Much remains still to be done aide this 
head. The old method, of cutting the drains above the 
Spring, has hitherto only been practised ; this; instead of 
curing the disease, is only an alleviation of it, and its effects 
are confined to a small extent; it therefore requires a great 
number of drains to be cut, so. as to relieve a considerable 
extent of surface, and is consequently very expensive. I 
therefore recommend draining on the principles of J. ELx- 
INGTON, as being more effeQual, and attended with less 
ane | 07 | 
VIrrigarion.— This would. be found ei Wein 


in this Riding, many r of it being n _— 
to this 1 improvement . $ 


- Fences. —From- that ruinous practice of beodiiig enn 
hedges, as before described, the tenant gn always ta 
be restricted. = 

White thorns, for hedges, . to be planted older than 
is the present practice: instead of plants of three years old 
being drawn from the seed-bed, and having their tops cut 
off by the ground, it would be better if they were not used 
until they were five or six years old, and had been at least 
once transplanted in the nursery,- and while there, at four 


* A commission of sewers is much wanted all the way from Gilling to Ness 
and Salton, and from thence to Malton, but more so upon the —_ Derwent, 
and Harford. —E. Cleaver, Eig. | 

A-commission of sewers is rarely found to do any y good ; ; it soon becomes * 
sinecure.— N. F. . | 

+ Where a meadow or pasture-field can be conveniently watered, could not a 
pond or bason be 80 formed, as to give the farmer an opportynity of throwing 
into it a few cart-loads of lime, which, when quite dissolved, would greatly | 
improve the quality of the water :. the pond or bason, when full of this mixture, 
might be made to inundate the land under its influence. Would not this com- 
position much fertilize meadow-ground ? Would it not also improye the her- 


bage of old pasture ? Would it it not Aer *. or check the . of moss? 
* 7 Smeddle, ; | , « 
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| years old, had been cut down to the ground, When they 
are planted out for the Fence, it is the better practice not to 
cut the tops off, but leave them on their full length, and 
in three years after, to lay them from one to two feet high; 
by such means an excellent fence may be obtained, soonet 
by several years than by the common mode, and much la- 
bour saved in the protection of it: when the thorns are 
planted very young and small, with their tops cut off, 
great attention 1s necestary in protecling them from i injury 
by weeds. 
\ When the hedge has to a comiderable. size, and. 
thorns are wanted, or if it should grow rather open at 
| bottom, an opportunity should be taken vrhen the field on 
one side is either in ploughing or meadow, to cut off all 
the strongest stems on that ade that can be spared, within 
one inch, or two inches at most, of the ground, and to 
dress off all the lateral branches to the top; the next year, 
the other side should be treated in the same manner, leav- 
ing a sufficient number of stems, of the smallest growth, 
in the middle of the hedge; but if both fields should be 
free from stock, it would be best for both sides to be trim- 
med at the same time;. by this management, the hedge is 
renewed, and made extremely thick and beautiful, much 
more so than when clipped, and the farmer is supplied with 
stakes and thorns for the repairing of dead hedges. 
Cattle. — It is the general opinion of tlie most intelli gent 
breeders, that the present breed of horned-cattle in this 
Riding, may be most improved by selecting the best of 
their own kinds; how far this may be true in fact, it is 
difficult to determine, until more attentive trials have been 
made: a cross witli the Sussex breed, appears to have been 
tried in Ryedale with good success. Some breeders are 
also of opinion, that the first cross with a Galloway Scot an- 
swers extremely well, but afterwards that the breed is 


much 


( t 8 


% 


— — 


— — —— 


| the improvement of sheep-stock than to that of the cattle. 
The sheep of the low-lands, I apprehend, are in as good 


— 
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/  hach/hort by it; others ave of opinion, Shdthe breed is 
Improved by the hst cross with the long-horned: breed; 
| bur have the same objection to it afterwards, as the others 


have to that of the Galloway Scot. - 
If chose erostes answer, in which the blood e breed 


ben mixed, the objections which arise from having 
an une qual mixture, by more of one blood being in che 
breed than of te other, may easily be removed, by put- 
_ tg. half-bred cows to a half-bred bull, which would keep 
their descendants in the same state of improremat with 
theraselves. nr Ov. Let 

Sleep. Lade attention appears to have book paid to 


4 line of improvement as they are capable of being put 
into; and nothing more seems wanting, except the means 
of opening the eyes of those breeders who are prejudiced 
against, and will not ee the ne, of the * 
breed. | 

The N of the Mortands 3 is in want of im- 
provement, both in wool and carcase ; the former, being 
generally extremely- coarse, and very open, does not 80 
fully resist the severities of the weather, to which they 

are exposed on the high country they inhabit, as if the 

wool were more closely set: a quality for feeding at an 
earhier age than 7 now possess, is also very desirable to- 
obtain. 

These improvements de] in a great measure be ob- 

tained by a slight cross with the Dishley breed, in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

A few moor-ewes being selected, which have the finest 
and the closest- set fleeces; a ram of the Disbley breed, 
but with chort close-set wool, and not very short in the 


leg, should 'be obtained from the most barren goil on 
which 
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0 which euch sheep are bred, to put to them: de male pro. 
duce might be used as fams, to ride the stocks. How | 

far this cross would answer, cannot be said; but sceme 
worthy of trial, by farmers ms Situations —__ be cone 
venient for the purpose. 


It has been suggested by a breeder on the bag e 
Western Moorlands, that the erden rock upom them 


7 
Rs, 
. 


might be gradually changed, for the Cotswold breed on | 


the lower parts,. and the South-down breed on the higher 
parts, with great advantage ; but it does not, * that J 


either has been attempted. 

It has also been suggested, chat the cheep of the Ea 
Moorlands might be improved by the use of rams from the 
higher parts of Scotland, or Northumberland. b 


To excite a spirit for improvement, nothing will op 


-tribute more than the establishment of agricultural socie- 


ties. In a district of the extent of this Riding, there 


. ought not to be less than three or four societies; and if 


these were to act as committees to the Board of Agricul- 


ture, and to hold a constant correspondence with it, a 
more general dissemination of agricultural knowledge from 
that Board would be obtained, and each would be more 
assistant to the other, than if they subsisted without con- 
nection. 


The establishment of b seminaries, wich an 


experimental farm to each, where young men might 


complete an agricultural education, would contribute 


more to improvements in agriculture, than any other 
thing that could be n 
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OPEN FIELDS. 


bn * 1 
| | | 
_ THOUGH this Riding possesses some extensive, open 
arable fields, yet, upon the whole, the quantity is nat 
large; and they are, in some degree, annually lessening, 
by inclosures under acts of parliament, and would still 
more rapidly, but for the great erpence of e those 
acts. 
r improvement made upon open fields 5 wastes, 
after inclosure, has been very great, principally by the 
adoption of the turnip and clover husbandry ; and by the 
cultivation of artificial grasses, the stock has been greatly 


increased in numbers, and still more so in value, and the 


crops of corn rendered so much superior to what they 


were when the fields were in their open state, and fal- 
lowing was practised, that there is nearly as much corn 


grown, as when the whole was arable, By inclosing 
waste lands, large tracts, that were of very inconsiderable 
value, are now brought into culture; on which is reared, 


or maintained, a much more valuable stock than when 


they were in their original state, besides much corn, and 
the number of labourers increased also. 
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THOUGH this Riding possesses some extensive, open 


large ; and they are, in some degree, annually lessening. 
by inclosures under acts of parliament, and would still 
more rapidly, but for the great erpence of et those 
acts. 

yy improvement made upon open fields 4 wastes, 
after inclosure, has been very great, principally by the 
adoption of the turnip and clover husbandry ; and by the 
cultivation of artificial grasses, the stock has been greatly 


increased i in numbers, and still more so in value, and the 


crops of corn rendered so much superior to what they 


were when the fields were in their open state, and fal- 
lowing was practised, that there is nearly as much corn 


grown, as when the whole was arable. By inclosing 
waste lands, large tracts, that were of very inconsiderable 
value, are now brought into culture ; on which is reared, 


or maintained, a much more valuable stock than when 


they were in their original state, besides much corn, and 
the number of labourers increased also. 
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f ET HALLS 
Insa high Aken in che eastern part of this Riding, 

necesity has induced the inhabitants to make regervoirs, 
or water-cisterns, within the ground: these are fed by 
rain-water, which falls upon the roofs of the buildings, 
And is conducted from thence by spouts. In these cisterns, 
a very ample supply of soſt water is always at hand; and, 
by their being under ground, and kept close, the water is 
sweet, and suitable to every domestic purpose. 

A cube of the required size being dug in the ground, 
and the sides made even and perpendicular, the bottom 
is covered with so much clay, as that, when well beaten, 
will be four inches thick; a foundation of stone is then 
laid round the sides; upon the clay, a brick floor is laid 
in terras, the surface of which should not be lower than 
the top of the foundation; the sides are then built a single 
brick thick, and the bricks laid in terras, a foot space being 
left betwixt the wall and the earth, which is gradually 
filked with clay in a soft state; and this is well beaten as 
it $tiffens; the Whole | is arched over, leaving a hatchway 
for a man to go in to clean it, and an opening into a 
drain, for the carplus water to run off, when the cistern is 
full. 1 | 

The water is raised by a pump. 

As keeping all external air out of the cistern, con- 
tributes much to the sweetness of the water, the pipe by 
which the cistern is fed, should be continued to within 
a few inches of the bottom ; and the surplus water should 
be carried off by a pipe rising from near the bottom to 

the extreme height the water is wished ever to be at, and 
chere communicate with the drain: by these precautions, 


/ there 


APPENDIX. 


here will be more of the rurface of the water expozed to 
the external air, than what is within those pipes and that 
of the pump. OD Et IN ROWE 
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